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MINOR CORRESPONDENCE. 


J. G. N. remarks, « Your Correspon- 
dents in Oct. mag. p. 290, appear to have 
correctly explained the word Foy; but 
not precisely the compound Foy-Boat. 
Ina Petition of the Mariners of New- 
castle upon Tyne, recently presented to 
the House of Commons, occurs this pas- 
sage, ‘ That some hundreds of your Pe- 
titioners and their forefathers used for- 
merly to earn a comfortable pittance, 
when out of ships, in foy or assistant 
boats, transporting vessels, which we are 
informed pay not a proportional tax on 
the labour they perform, to our loss.’ It 
appears from this that the occupation of 
the Foy Boats has now failed, from ves- 
sels assisting themselves, or, in fact, per- 
forming their own labour without assist- 
ance. As this service of assistance seems 
to have been independent of the voye or 
farewell feast, and not always necessarily 
accompanied therewith, we must allow 
the word to be here used in somewhat a 
different sense. The Foy Boat was sim- 
ply a way boat, or bateau de voye, accom- 
panying, piloting, and assisting vessels on 
the way or voyage.” 

C. 1 will feel obliged by the commu- 
nication of any information relative to Sir 
Alexander Innes, who filled an official 
situation in Ireland, was Cupbearer to 
King Charles the First, and married a 
lady of the name of Jacob, with whom he 
acquired lands in the county of Kent. 

G. H. W. remarks :— 

P.82. The surname of Lord New- 
borough is Wynn, not Winn. Archdall’s 
Lodge gives the orthography of Glynnlli- 
von, (not Glenliffon, as here,) and Bod- 
vean not Bodwean. 

P. 82. The ex-Judge, Sir Jonah Bar- 
rington, has endeavoured to establish the 
descent of the English Barringtons from 
the de Barentins of Barentin in Norman- 
dy. See Barrington’s Personal Sketches, 
vol. II. 3 449, article, ‘‘ Pedigree Hunt- 
ing.” he newspapers have announced 
a claim to the Barrington Baronetcy as 
probable. 

P, Ol 


The family of Ponsonby, 
though of undoubtedly great antiquity, 
and ennobled in two branches, has never 
been regularly deduced in the Peerages 


or County Histories. In Burn’s Cum- 
berland and Westmoreland are to be 
found, however, many scattered particu- 
Jars relative to the family up to an early 
date. Some of them were named Fitz 
Ponson. The allusion of the arms to the 
office of Barber to the King has been as- 
serted (see Archdall). 

P. 173. Richard, the 7th Viscount 
Fitzwilliam, was not a K.B.; it was his 
father who enjoyed that distinction. He 
bequeathed, not merely “ the residue of 
his personal,” but the entire of his real 

..estates to his cousin, the Earl of Pem-. 
broke, with remainder to his younger son, 


the Hon. Sydney Herbert; thus passing 
over his brothers John and Thomas, suc- 
cessively eighth and ninth Viscounts. 

P. 173. The Baroness Dufferin and 
Claneboye was not descended from “Henry 
Hamilton, earl of Clanbrassill, who died in 
1675,” but her grandmother, Anne Hamil- 
ton, was 2d daughter and eventually sole 
heiress of James Hamilton, of Neilsbrook, 
eldest son of Archibald Hamilton, next 
brother of Sir James Hamilton, first Vis- 
count Claneboye, whose son, the 2d Vis- 
count, was ereated Earl of Clanbrassill, 
and was father of the above-named Henry 
Hamilton, 2d Earl, all whose titles be- 
came extinct in 1675; though the earldom 
of Clanbrassill was afterwards revived in 
another branch of the Hamiltons, and 
again became extinct. 

P. 186. The Hon. and Rev. Frederick 
Mullins’s lady was the daughter of Witl- 
liam Croker, esq. of Johnstown, co. Cork, 
and not of Henry Croker Johustoun. 

P. 187. Mrs. San Giorgio was not 
“ the Hon.” that designation she of course 
forfeited by her second marriage—her fa- 
ther’s seat was Ahern, not Atherne, co. 
Cork. 

P. 231. Wellesley is not a ‘ corrup- 
tion of Wesley ; but the letter ( We’sley) is 
an abbreviation of Wellesley; the author, 
however, is correct in stating the change 
from Wesley to Wellesley was made by 
the present Marquess and his brothers ; 
the Duke of Wellington started in life as 
the Hon. Arthur Wesley. The title of 
Viscount Wellesley was created in 1760; 
but the surname continued to be Wesley, 
just as Vesey continues to be the surname 
of Viscount de Vesci. 

P.270. Viscount Ennismore is grand- 
son of the Earl of Listowel. 

P. 281. ‘The Hon. Hans Blackwood 
is not “ Rev.” 

P. 286. The first Marquess of Lon- 
donderry was Robert Stewart, not Stuart. 
Whether ‘“* Most Hon.” or “ Most No- 
ble,” be the appropriate designation of a 
Marquess, it is for heralds to decide; 
usage seems in favour of the latter, giving 
Most Hon. to titular Marquesses only. 

[** Most Noble,” however, appears more 
properly to belong to Dukes, Enir.} 

All the Peerages and Baronetages state 
what, if correct, is very singular, viz. the 
marriage of Sir Thomas Parkyns, third 
Bart. with Jane Parkyns, the granddaugh- 
ter of his elder brother, Sampson Parkyns? 

The Rev. Thomas Putt, whose death 
was recorded in our last Supplement, 
(p- 651) was not the same as the Rector 
of Farway and Trent, but his cousin. 

Errata.—P. 175, for Tebrid, read Tu- 
brid.— P. 311, 1.8 b. for ‘ a foot of plas- 
tering,’ read a coat.—l. 25, for ‘ bond of 
the masonry,’ read bend. — P. 361, for Wm. 
Tooke, esq. M.P. F.R.S. read ‘Thomas 
Tooke, esq. F.R.S. 
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ORIGINAL COMMUNICATIONS. 


STATISTICAL NOTICES OF CHINA, 


Gloster Terrace, 
Hoxton, May 5. 
IN preparing the brief statistical 
notices of China, published in the last 
number of your Magazine, I was in- 
duced by a desire not to exceed the 
limits ordinarily assigned to such 
communications, to suppress some 
facts and observations connected with 
the subject of that paper, which it is 
probable would not have been unac- 
ceptable to your readers. These I re- 
quest permission now to offer to their 
attention ; believing that, so far as 
they may lead to the institution of a 
comparison between the state and ac- 
quirements of a people who have not 
been blessed with revealed truth, and 
the state and acquirements of nations 
which have long possessed the au- 
thentic records of divine revelation, 
they will promote the best interests of 
society, even should they lower the 
comparative estimate which some of 
our countrymen are accustomed to 
form of their own national character, 
and of the European character gene- 
rally. 
The first subject of remark is— 
Epucation; in which the Chinese 
have evidently been for centuries in 
advance of the nations of Europe. It is 
now more than 150 years since the Bri- 
tish public was made acquainted with 
this fact, by the appearance of Nieu- 
hoff and Kircher’s Report of the 
Dutch Embassy to Pekin,* containing 
an account of the course of education 
in China. In that work, education is 
described as more general, and in some 
respects better conducted, in China, 
than it then was, or even now Is, In 
any other country. It is there stated, 
that for instruction in the arts of read- 
ing and writing means were provided 
by every head of a family, either by 
himself, or by hired preceptors, who 


* Folio, by Ogilby, 1669, p. 163. 
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itinerated from house to house, to 
give the children instruction in those 
arts. Hence it has followed, that in 
China the mere arts of reading and 
writing are understood and practised 
by the people at large, to a greater 
extent than by the inhabitants of any 
other nation, Scotland hardly excepted. 
The proportion of the educated to the 
uneducated population of China is 
stated to be, of mules, four educated to 
one uneducated. This almost univer- 
sal prevalence of education among the 
male population, may, it is presumed, 
be ascribed partly to the accumulation 
of literature in China, consequent upon 
the early introduction of printing, and 
partly to the policy of the Govern- 
ment, which has from very remote 
times patronised literature, by pre- 
scribing and enforcing, with great 
judgment, literary tests of qualifica- 
tion for the public service. 

The Government also exercises a 
general superintendence over the edu- 
cation of the country, without inter- 
fering with it in its initiatory stages. 
The means employed by the Govern- 
ment for the encouragement of educa- 
tion in China, are described as con- 
sisting in the public examination of 
all aspirants to distinction in learning, 
and in the bestowment, not only of 
offices, but of literary rank, with 
badges of distinction, on those who 
may be deemed qualified to receive 
them. 

The first and lowest of these dis- 
tinctions is conferred by persons of 
learned rank, deputed by the Govern- 
ment to itinerate through the pro- 
vinces, and enquire into the state of 
education. So soon as one of these 
deputies arrives in a provincial city, 
he makes known his commission; 
whereupon all persons who consider 
themselves as having any claim to 
distinction for their learning, submit 
themselves to him for examination, 
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and should they be found qualified, 
receive the badges which are deemed 
proper in each case, and which he is 
commissioned to bestow as descrip- 
tive of their character. These badges 
consist of a gown, a bonnet, and boots 
of a certain peculiar figure; and no 
persons not graduated are allowed to 
wear these badges in China. 

The second degree of learning is 
conferred only once in three years, by 
Royal Examiners Itinerant ; for whose 
accommodation there is a public hall 
or palace, with suitable apartments, in 
every city. The apartments are stated 
to comprehend a great number, some 
of them not less than 1000 cells in 
the centre of each palace, in which the 
applicants for distinction are required 
to confine themselves for some time 
previous to the days of examination, 
when their writings are inspected 
with great care and form, and the 
distinctions publicly awarded accord- 
ingly. 

The third and highest degree of 
learning is limited to 300 persons for 
the whole Chinese Empire, and is con- 
ferred every third year in the Imperial 
City of Pekin. 

The effects of this system on the 
manners of the Chinese are well 
worthy of observation. In the first 
place it appears to have created such 
an universal, open, and avowed com- 
petition for literary distinction, that 
the public reading of essays, composed 
by those by whom they are read, in 
town-halls and public places, and 
which essays are prepared with a view 
to literary competition, is in China an 
exhibition of almost constant occur- 
rence.—It takes place at least twice 
in every month in all the principal 
towns in China. In the second place 
it is stated that judicial enquiries are 
in the first instance conducted in 
China, not viva voce as in this country, 
but by written bills of complaint and 
answers inthe sameform. A Chinese 
having ground of complaint against 
another, presents himself before a ma- 
gistrate with a written bill; whichis 
examined, and the defendant required 
to answer it in writing, which he does. 
Any disagreement between the two 
bills on matter of fact is adjusted in 
the same way, and the decision of the 
magistrate being written on the bills 
and recorded, the former are returned : 
that of thedefendant -first.. It must 





be obvious that in such a state of 





in China. [May, 
society the intervention of legal agents 
is rendered almost, if not altogether, 
unnecessary. 

May I now venture to advert toa 
controversy which took place in 
England, between the years 1812 and 
1817, and in which it was my lot to 
take a part, however humble, as the 
apologist of general education. That 
controversy called forth, on the one 
part, persons of high rank and station 
in England, who contended that edu- 
cation should be cautiously afforded, 
and not given to the whole population ; 
also that it should be strictly guarded 
by the State, with reference to the 
supposed interests of the national re- 
ligious establishment. On the other 
hand it was contended that an exclu- 
sive system of education neither sub- 
served the true interests of the State, 
nor promoted the welfare of the peo- 
ple; that mental cultivation was 
equally the right of all; that large 
means, which had been already cre- 
ated for the purposes of education in 
Great Britain, and entrusted to the 
administration of the nominees of the 
State, had been most fearfully per- 
verted; while the British public had 
for itself created, and was then cre- 
ting, other means, with a view toa 
general unrestricted education of the 
whole people. Those means of gene- 
ral tuition, unshackled by State pro- 
visions, have, as is now very well 
known, much advanced the cause of 
education in this country; where it is 
probable that instruction will, in a very 
few years, be, as it appears long to 
have been in China, adequately pro- 
vided for in its elements by the head 
of every family, and in its higher de- 
partments patronized, although not di- 
rected, by the Government. 

Adverting (at the periodabove-men- 
tioned, 1817,) to the controversy to 
which I have here referred, my valued 
Correspondent at Canton observed— 
** Surely every benevolent Englishman 
must wish to see the reasoning faculty 
more called into exercise than it gene- 
rally is amongst the poor of his own 
country,’ and ‘‘admitting there are 
not many things in which the Chinese 
are worthy of imitation, there is one 
benevolent cause, which the Chinese 
would never think of opposing, but 
which has yet to struggle with much 
unreasonable opposition in modern 
Europe, viz. that of making education 
as general as possible.”’ 
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Not only is education represented 
as having been in China from a very 
early date a subject of more general 
attention, and pursued with greater 
success than in Europe, but the Chi- 
nese are represented as ‘‘ giving to 
moral science a decided preference 
over physical science in the education 
of youth.” In the absence of divine 
revelation their elements of moral sci- 
ence are necessarily defective, and 
this deficiency manifests itself in all 
their institutions: but they are de- 
scribed as employing the best that 
they have with great effect, so that 
*‘docility, industry, subordination of 
juniors, respect for the aged and for 
parents, and a regard to the claims of 
kindred, are virtues which have the 
sanction of public opinion throughout 
China. ‘‘ Duty to parents,” it is ob- 
served, “with a rational and reli- 
gious self-control, are quite as much 
honoured in general conversation in 
China as those attainments and ac- 
complishments which have no influ- 
ence on the springs of human action 
morally considered.” : 

Other effects of general education 
in China are stated to be,— 

Mitpness and UrBANITY, with a 
wish to show that their conduct is rea- 
sonable, and generally a willingness to 
yield to what appears to be so. The 
educational bias of the Chinese dis- 
poses them on all occasions to appeal 
to reason. 

«They have indeed among them men 
of ahigh-spirited sense of right, and 
who manifest a bold adherence to it, 
but still such characters are at great 
pains to show that reason is on their 
side. They have no conception of 
that sullen notion of honour that 
would lead a man to prefer being shot 
or shooting some one else rather than 
explain and prove the truth and rea- 
sonableness of his words and ac- 
tions.” 

“‘Even the Government is at the 
utmost pains to make it appear to the 
people that its conduct is reasonable 
and benevolent on all occasions. 
They have found, by the experience of 
many ages, that it is necessary for 
them to do so.” 

It is indeed admitted that “‘ they are 
not always nice in a strict adherence 
to truth, nor are their premises al- 
ways such as Europeans would admit, 
but granting them their own premises 
and statements of fact, they never fail 
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to prove that those whom they oppose 
are completely in the wrong; ”’ and it 
is added, ‘‘ in cases where an English- 
man would grow impatient and pro- 
bably knock his opponent down, a 
Chinese would still stand and reason 
with him.” ‘‘Towards the rude and 
untractable they practice and teach 
contempt instead of fighting with 
them:”’ ‘‘ the man who unreasonably 
insults another has public opinion 
against him, whilst he who bears and 
despises the affront is esteemed.” 

CuiassicaL taste in LiTeRAtuURE, 
considered in Europe as characteristic 
of superior civilization, and as having 
a tendency to exalt and ennoble those 
who possess it, is stated to be by no 
means unknown in China. The Chi- 
nese are indeed represented as being 
equally ignorant of, and indifferent to, 
European classics, for reasons which 
are obvious. The classic taste in mo- 
dern Europe connects its inhabitants 
with countries once inhabited by 
people possessed of institutions and 
governed by powers which have since 
passed away. ‘The liberties and the 
languages of the more northern and 
once barbarous nations of Europe are 
considered to have been chiefly derived 
from Greece and Rome. 

“The Greeks and the Romans were 
the ancestors of the Europeans. The 
scenes of their battles therefore, the 
situation and antiquities of their cities, 
the birth-places of their poets, histo- 
rians, legislators, and orators, all pos- 
sess an acquired interest ia the minds 
of those whose education has led them 
to an early acquaintance with them. 
But it would be difficult for a Chinese 
of the best talents and education to 
acquire, in the years of manhood, a 
similar interest’’—nor could a motive 
be presented which should induce a 
Chinese to apply himself to sucha 
pursuit; because the classic taste of 
the Chinese finds its appropriate ali- 
ment within the bounds of the Empire. 
They have among them native produc- 
tions, which are considered models of 
style and literary excellence, and 
names of their own ancestors rendered 
dear by patriotic zeal and military 
prowess; ‘‘ scenes of battles where 
thousands fought and died ; the situa- 
tion of splendid courts, the tombs of 
monarchs, the abodes of historians, 
moralists, and others whose memory is 
dear to them, and which interest their 
hearts in the antiquities of their fas 
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thers.” These things they are descri- 
bed as holding in estimation; they 
speak of them, write about them, and 
the young are trained in habits of at- 
tention to and admiration of these ob- 
jects of national veneration. These 
are the objects which minister to a 
taste in the Chinese which corresponds 
with the classical taste of Europeans. 

But, while the Chinese areacknow- 
leged to be a highly educated people, to 
be characterized by mildness and urba- 
nity, and to possess all the elevation 
of character which results from classi- 
cal taste, it is also acknowledged that 
they have vices, and such as naturally 
result from the absence of the light of 
divine revelation among them. They 
are represented as specious but in- 
sincere, as jealous, envious, and dis- 
trustful to a high degree. There is 
amongst them a considerable pre- 
valence of scepticism, ‘‘ a Sadduceean 
and rather atheistical spirit: and their 
conduct is very generally such as one 
would naturally expect from a people 
who feel not that sense of divine au- 
thority, nor that reverence for the 
divine majesty and goodness which 
in Sacred Scripture is denominated the 
‘ fear of God.’ Conscience has few 
checks but the laws of the land, and 
a little frigid ratiocination on the fit- 
ness and propriety of things, which is 
not generally found effectual to re- 
strain when the selfish and vicious 
propensities of our nature may be in- 
dulged with present impunity.” The 
Chinese therefore are represented as 
being generally “ selfish, cold-blooded, 
and inhumane.’* 

The character of this people, of 
which a slight sketch has been at- 
tempted in this and my former letter, 
is susceptible of still further illustra- 
tion, by a reference to the ancient 
popular, and some of them rude cus- 
toms connected with their supersti- 
tions. Of these the following are ex- 
tracted from the Chinese calendar : 

The Festiva or Sprine, which 
commences onthe 15thof February, and 
is celebrated with great pomp, as well 
by the Government as by the people. 
In every capital city, there are made, 
at this period, two clay images of a 
man and a buffalo. The day previous 
to the festival, the Chefoo, or chief 
city magistrate, goes out to meet 
Spring; on which occasion children 
are carried about on men’s shoulders, 
each vying with his neighbour in the 
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gorgeousness and fancifulness of the 
children’s dresses. The following day, 
being the day of the festival, the Chefoo 
again appears as Priest of Spring, in 
which capacity he is, for the day, the 
first man in the province. Hence the 
chief officers do not move from home 
on this day. After the Chefoo has 
struck the buffaloo with a whip two 
or three times, in token of commencing 
the labours of agriculture, the popu- 
lace stone the image till they break 
it in pieces. The festivities continue 
for ten days. Connected with this 
festival is 

The Frower Court Day, when 
the Chinese go abroad for the sole 
purpose of observing the budding of 
plants and flowers. 

The New Year’s Day, which in 
China falls in February, and several 
subsequent days, are periods of gene- 
ral festivity and settlement of accounts, 
as in Europe. 

The Feast or Lantuorns, which 
falls in March, is celebrated by all 
classes illuminating their shops and 
houses at night, with lanthorns stuck 
on poles at the top of their houses ; 
and offerings of lanthorns are made at 
the temples of their gods. 

The Festivat or THE Dracon- 
Boats falls in June. On the day of 
this festival the Chinese go on the ri- 
vers in long narrow boats painted and 
ornamented to resemble dragons. The 
boats being extremely narrow, with 
from sixty to eighty oars or paddles 
to each, they not unfrequently break 
in two; so that these festivities seldom 
conclude without the loss of lives. 
This is stated to be a custom of very 
remote antiquity. 

The Arrine oF CLorues is a festi- 
val in China which falls in the month 
of June. On this day every one airs 
his clothes, from a tradition that, by 
so doing, they will not be liable to be 
injured by insects. 

The Burnine or CLoTuHEs is ano- 
ther festival, which lasts fifteen days 
in the month of August. At this pe- 
tiod clothes made of various coloured 
papers are burnt, that they may so 
pass to the invisible world for the be- 
nefit of deceased relations. Prayers 
also are recited and food offered, chiefly 
for those who have been drowned at 
sea. This custom is founded on a 
tradition respecting a young man who 
obtained admission to Tartarus, and 
brought his mother from thence, 
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CuunG-YANG FesTIVAL, which falls 
in October, is celebrated by parties 
going to the hills to drink and amuse 
themselves. Its avowed object is to 
promote forgetfulness. The Chinese 
make fancy kites, which they let fly 
wherever the wind may carry them, 
to denote that they give their kites and 
cares together to the winds. 

AvTUMN is a period of great festivity. 
It falis in September, continuing from 
the ist to the 16th of the moon ; during 
which period families visit and feast 
with each other, and friends inter- 
change presents of ‘‘moon cakes.” 
These are round white cakes, with 
figures of men and women printed on 
them ; they derive their name from a 
legend of one of the emperors of the 
Tang dynasty, who being, as he as- 
serted, led one night to the palace of 
the moon, saw there a large assem- 
blage of female divinities, dancing and 
playing on instruments of music. On 
his return he instituted plays in com- 
memoration of it. Onthe middle day 
of the festival, oblations are made to 
the moon; and on the following day, 
young people amuse themselves by 
‘pursuing the moon,” which is re- 
presented by a round lanthorn carried 
on the end of a pole. 

Of the several gods worshipped by 
the Chinese on their respective days, 
those of the Lanp and GraIn are re- 
presented as having been objects of 
adoration from very remote antiquity. 
‘‘ Their worship was anterior to the 
commencement of the earliest of the 
three sects which now divide China ; 
and they are much spoken of in the 
ancient classics of Confucius and Men- 
cius.”” lt may here be proper to note 
that several religions are professed in 
China, and that the Government is at 
the head of the three most distin- 
guished. 

The Gop or Fire, whose anniver- 
sary occurs in the month of August, 
is frequently propitiated by the exhi- 
bition of plays. There are no regular 
theatres in China; but mat sheds are 
erected in the streets, and a platform 
being raised about four feet above the 
ground, the spectators all stand in the 
street infront. The expenses are paid 
by private subscription. Gentlemen 
have plays enacted at their own houses, 
where in some instances there are 
substantial buildings erected for the 
performance of the players, and the 
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accommodation of persons invited to 
see the play. Even in this case an 
open space is left for the free admis- 
sion of the people. 

The Gop or Lerrers is worshipped 
by those who seek literary degrees. 

TSANG-HEE, the inventor of Chi- 
nese characters, is worshipped by 
printers. 

To the Queen or Eartu burial 
places are dedicated. 

CuHANG-TEEN-TZE, the astronomer, 
is supposed still to exist, and to pre- 
dict eclipses ; as Francis Moore, who 
died about the reign of the Second 
Charles, still does in England. 

Of the Chinese festivals, perhaps the 
most remarkable is that which falls in 
April, and is denominated 

The FestivaL or THE Tomas. At 
this time the Chinese every where 
repair to the tombs with offerings of 
food, of which, after, as they suppose, 
the spirits of the deceased have fed on 
the spiritual portion, the worshippers 
themselves partake. The weather be- 
ing usually very fine, the weeds and 
dirt are cleared away from the tombs, 
and any repairs which may be re- 
quisite are made to them. These vi- 
sits to the tombs are stated to be acts 
of worship, in which the Chinese of 
the higher orders read written prayers 
to their ancestors in much the same 
manner as to the gods, for prosperity 
in their particular callings, and in their 
families. The poor are generally sa- 
tisfied with an extemporaneous ser- 
vice. There is also a service at funerals 
either read or spoken. Scholars, far- 
mers, artisans, and merchants, who 
pray for prosperity in their several avo- 
cations, generally accompany their 
prayers with a vow or promise that, 
in the event of their prayers being fa- 
vourably answered, they will make an 
offering to the god, or give money to 
a temple, for its and the idol’s repair, 
or oil for the lamps, or a tablet of 
gratitude. His Imperial Majesty him- 
self, it is stated, writes tablets. A poor 
shopman generally makes a sort of bar- 
gain inhisvow. Itisconditional. If 
he profit much, he will give much ; and 
if but little, his return will be little. 
«‘ Gamesters and others, who have been 
very importunate in their prayers and 
made large promises, and been after- 
wards disappointed in their hopes, have 
been known to insult their idols, or 
to break an ancestor’s tablet to pieces ; 
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but such a proceeding is regarded by 
the Chinese as extremely impious, and 
there are legends of the Gop of Tuun- 
DER having struck persons dead who 
have been guilty of such atrocities.” 
Parents pray that sons and not daugh- 
ters may beborntothem. Allclasses, 
in doubtful or difficult undertakings, 
pray for a sign from the Gods, show- 
ing whether they will be prosperous 
or not. The sign which they have 
chosen consists’ in drawing from a 
bundle of bamboo slips a particular 
one, that refers by numbers to certain 
printed decisions in verse, which are 
laid up in the temple. 

The following is a translation of a 
prayer written and presented at the 
tomb of an ancestor. After the date— 

“‘T Tinkwang, the second son of 
the third generation, presume to come 
before the grave of my ancestor Lin- 
kung. Revolving years have brought 
again the season of Spring. Cherish- 
ing sentiments of veneration, I look 
up and sweep yourtomb. Prostrate 
I pray that you will come and be pre- 
sent; that you will grant to your pos- 
terity that they may be prosperous 
and illustrious.—At this season of 
genial showers and gentle breezes, 
I desire to recompense the root of my 
existence, and exert myself sincerely. 
Always grant your safe protection. 
My trust is in your divine spirit. 
Reverently I present the five-fold sa- 
crifice of a pig, a fowl, a duck, a goose, 
and a fish; also, an offering of five 
plates of fruit; with oblations of spi- 
rituous liquors; earnestly entreating 
that you will come and view them. 
With the most attentive respect, this 
annunciation is presented on high.” 

.Of these ceremonies and customs, 
some may be considered innocent or 
puerile, or only asthey are mixed up with 
idolatry, blameable; but as the Chinese 
are, and hitherto have been, destitute 
of the light of divine Revelation, they 
appear generally to have made the best 
use they could of dogmas which had 
been handed down from remote ances- 
tors through successive generations, 
and in some instances to have turned 
their received doctrines to a better ac- 
count even than Christians, who have 
been favoured with a very superior 
system, have done theirs. The fes- 
tival of the tombs may be regard- 
ed as of this description; and as 
indicating the existence of a feel- 
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ing of reverence for parents in the 
breasts of the natives of this im- 
mense Empire, greater and purer than 
is found in the breasts of not afew 
who have had an early acquaintance 
with the divine sanctions of that code 
which commands honour to fathers and 
mothers, with a promise of long life as 
its certain reward. Indeed, veneration 
for parents is so much insisted on in 
China, that the non-fulfilment of pa- 
rental commands, the quitting parents 
without permission, or even disrespect 
to their memory indicated by such 
acts as the giving of feasts or dances 
within a limited time after their de- 
cease, are in China offences which 
subject the offenders to magisterial 
castigation. The same principle is 
applied to women after they have en- 
tered the married state. 

Perhaps it will be admitted, on an 
attentive consideration of what has 
been stated in this and my former let- 
ter, that the Chinese, notwithstanding 
their idolatry, are a highly civilized 
and polished people, and that in some 
respects they surpass the nations of 
Europe in civilization; that if their 
morals are inferior to those of Euro- 
peans, they are so only because the 
Chinese do not possess that superior 
standard of morals which has been so 
long possessed by the nations of Eu-. 
rope; that the communication of that 
standard to them by Great Britain, 
would be to the Chinese such a benefit 
as might hereafter connect the name 
of Great Britain with sentiments of 
lively gratitude throughout China ; and 
that the highly literary character of 
the Chinese renders the impartation 
of that standard, by the agency of the 
press, easier in the case of China than 
it would be in the case of any other 
nation on the face of the earth. In 
this respect China appears to be a field 
ready ploughed to the sower’s hand. 

On the contrary, I beg leave again 
to observe, that any attempts to force 
upon this singular people an unac- 
ceptable intercourse with us, by out- 
raging their laws or _ institutions, 
would, in my humble opinion, only 
render profitable intercourse with them 
more difficult, even for secular pur- 
poses, and place that very desirable 
object, the propagation of Christianity 
in China, at a much greater distance. 

Tuomas FisHer. 
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Mr. URBAN, 

ALTHOUGH the subject to which 
I now take the liberty of directing 
your attention, has been already twice 
noticed in the early volumes of your 
valuable Miscellany, yet I trust some 
further account of the very ancient 
and curious Church of Kilpeck, in the 
county of Hereford, and seven miles 
from the City, may not be deemed 
uninteresting and superfluous. They 
are accompanied by a perspective view 
of the Church from the south-east, a 
point which comprehends its most in- 
teresting and characteristic external 
features. A solitary view of a build- 
ing, so abundant as this of Kilpeck in 
singular and curious architecture, can- 
not convey a fair idea of the merits of 
the subject; since the detail of every 
part, and the design of some portions 
beyond the reach of a single perspec- 
tive view, present forcible claims to 
the attention of both the artist and 
the antiquary. 

Mr. Malcolm, the author of Londi- 
nium Redivivum, and Excursions in the 
Counties of Kent, Gloucester, Here- 
ford, &c. has given a very full and ani- 
mated description of Kilpeck Church. 
He is essentially accurate, and I shall 
perhaps be excused for altering the 
text in the few particulars-in which I 
find he is not so correct; it is stated 
in p. 142, 

« The Church of Kilpeck is one of the 
most singular and perfect of the Norman 
style; and, in truth, a little cabinet of 
ancient sculpture, very perfect, but very 
vilely whitewashed within. The archi- 
tect has divided it into a nave, choir, and 
chancel by two arches, The first, most 
fantastically decorated with pillars on the 
sides, covered by reliefs. Those on the 
north have three Caryatide figures, who 
stand on each other’s heads ; the upper, in 
a mantle and cap, bears a book and a 
four-leaved flower; the next a book and 
cap ; the third a book and’branch of palm, 
These are repeated on-the south pillar, 
which has an interlaced capital. The first 
arch, with a double moulding, is sculp- 
tured into lozenges and zigzags. The 
second arch is plain, _The chancel, three 
sides of a hexagon, has double slender pil- 
lars on -the angles, from which ribs of lo- 
zengesand semi-lozengesascend toagroupe 
of hideous masks in the vault. The three 
arches, from the masks to the walls above 
the windows, are pointed ; but those of the 
windows themselves are semicircular, of 
double zigzag, springing from small pil- 
lars. The windows are similar to loop- 
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holes, contracting in the depth of the 
wall, which is of very great thickness. 
The south door is an excellent specimen 
of the richest taste of the times; but an 
examination of the ornaments leads me 
to suppose the architect had, previously 
to his sketch of it, recently read Ovid’s 
Metamorphoses, and distracted his imagi- 
nation with the terrors of Medusa and 
the Gorgons. The window in the west 
end of the Church is bounded by two pil- 
lars, with capitals of masks, holding em- 
broidered sashes in their mouths. The 
shafts are covered with a wreathed mould- 
ing, and the torus of the arch with the 
reticulated pattern. There are three win- 
dows on the north side; one of which is 
lancet shaped, with a circular arch; the 
others have trefoil arches. The brackets 
or dentils under the roof are repetitions 
of the following odd representations— 
laced work, a head in chain armour, a 
stag, a hawk, a lion’s head, two fishes, a 
satyr’s head, a true lover’s knot, and a 
head with another in the mouth. The 
ey over the east window is the Agnus 
el.” 


At the west end are three pilaster 
buttresses, on which the ornamented 
string course rests, and from the sum- 
mits of which issue three dragons’ 
heads, with open mouths and coiled 
tongues, altogether projecting twenty- 
two inches. ° 

We find in Dugdale, that “in 1134, 
Hugh the son of William the Norman, 
gave, Deo et Sancto Petro et Monachis 
Glocestriz Ecclesiam S. David de Kyl- 
pec, cum capella Beate Marie de Cas- 
tello ;” and afterwards, “‘ Ego Stepha- 
nus Rex Anglorum, anno regni mei 
tertio(1138), petitione Walteri de Lacy, 
Abbatis Glocestriz, Ecclesiam de Chil- 
pec, cum terris et decimis,”’ &c. &c. &c. 
Thus we may fairly suppose this Church 
to have been in existence in the middle 
or latter end of the eleventh century. 

The chancel terminates with a semi- 
circular apsis, and has a stone roof 
in the form of steps, externally very 
similar to the temples of the Lower 
‘Roman Empire, and I think may be 
fairly classed as an unique specimen 
of this style of roof among our own 
ancient Churches. The county of He- 
reford, more perhaps than any other 
in England, affords a great variety of 
specimens of Church and Domestic 
architecture. 1 speak from actual ob- 
servation, having visited the greater 
part of the kingdom with the view of 
investigating the venerable remains of 
its antiquities, Weobley alone would 
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furnish a volume, but its ancient 
structures are, alas! unknown to us 
by prints, and they are daily decaying 
and being demolished. 

Resuming our subject, this Church, 
like too many others, as already ob- 
served by Mr. Malcolm, has not 
escaped repeated and unsparing appli- 
cations of whitewash and _ plaster ; 
however, no material injury has been 
done to its roof, windows, or any of 
its most curious ornaments, and the 
whole is still capable of being restored 
to its pristine condition, like the beau- 
tiful Church of St. Peter at Northamp- 
ton. 

The remains of the Castle occupy a 
slightly elevated situation, at an incon- 
siderable distance westfrom the Church. 
The unevenness of the ground, and 
here and there a few small detached 
fragments of wall, indicate the extent 
and strength of the Fortress ; but it is 
no longer possible to trace the exact 
form and proportions of its plan. The 
village is small and scattered,—cha- 
racters which are secured to it by the 
remoteness of its situation. 

Yours, &e, T. L. Parker. 


—_@-—-- 
Mr. Ursan, Hinton St. George. 

THE Church of Kilpeck, in the 
county of Hereford, has been described 
in your Magazine by Mr. Wathen (lix. 
p- 781). It is my object at present 
to supply some particulars respecting 
that curious and ancient edifice omitted 
in the communication just referred to. 

Kilpeck Church consists of a nave 
and chancel. 

The nave (A) is 31 feet 3 inches 
long, by 20 feet 6 inches wide, and is 
lighted by five windows, all of them 
single lights. It communicates with 
the chancel under a semicircular arch, 
having the zigzag and enriched lozenge 
mouldings ; the shafts (one on each 
side) from which the arch springs, 
are faced with the effigies of six Saints, 
with their appropriate emblems, in 
high relief; the capital of one of the 
shafts is plain, that of the other is fo- 
liated. 

The chancel is divided into two por- 
tions ; the first, or western (B) is a 
parallelogram of 17 feet, by 14 feet 
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3 inches. It is lighted by two trefoil- 
headed single-light windows, and is 
entered from the outside by a door 
having a pointed arch. A plain semi- 
circular arch forms the medium of 
communication between the first and 
second portion (C), which is in the 
form of a half circle of 14 feet dia- 
meter. It obtains light by three loop- 
holes. ‘he ribs of the roof, spring- 
ing from shafted mural piers, are cut 
into the chevron and lozenge orna- 
ments, and terminate in the centre 
above, in four grim-looking heads. 
There is a large square recess, or 
locker (b 6), lined with oak, in the 
western wall, on each side of the arch; 
and, in the north-west corner stands 
a ‘‘ moveable double stone bason (a), 
formed like a dice-box or hour-glass,’’* 
supposed to be the lavacrum, 








The font (c), similar to those of 
Madeleyt and Bredwardine, in the 
same county, is a huge circular bason 








* Fosbroke, Ency. of Antiq. p. 96. 


+ On referring to my notes of Madeley Church, I find the following: “ On the 
summit of the chancel wall, which may be seen from the south aile, is some square- 


set masonry, which tradition describes as being the tomb of the founder. 


It is said to 
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of granite, 4 feet in diameter, set on a 
cylindrical column 10 feet in circum- 
ference ; the height of the whole is 3 
feet. A small inner bason, serving as 
a plug to the drain of the larger bason, 
is sculptured to resemble basket-work. 

The principal entrance to the church 
is on the south side of the nave, through 
a wooden porch, and a semi-circular 
headed doorway, having coupled shafts 
at the sides, which with their capi- 
tals, imposts, and transome-stone, are 
richly and elaborately sculptured into 
a variety of figures ; among these may 
be discerned through the whitewash, 
a man bearing a sword, another with 
palm leaves in his hand, serpents, 
heads, foliage, &c.; the whole is 
farther adorned with the zigzag, starry, 
triple-indented, head, and cable mould- 
ings. 

The exterior of the building is sur- 
rounded with a block-cornice com- 
posed of the heads of men and animals 
of all shapes, the holy lamb, a man per- 
forming on a musical instrument like 
a violin, two persons saluting each 
other, &c. The buttresses, or pilas- 
ters, are capped with dragons’ heads. 
The western wall is surmounted by 
two arched apertures, or niches, which 
contain the bells. 

Mr. King (Mun. Antiq. iv.) sup- 
poses Kilpeck Church to be a Saxon 
edifice; Mr. Fosbroke (Ency. of Antiq. 
p. 96) is of the same opinion. Its 
form is that of the most ancient Chris- 
tian temples; but it is remarkable prin- 
cipally for the profusion of sculpture 
with which its walls are adorned both 
within and without. 

Westward of the Church stand the 
remains of the Castle, which belonged 
to the Lords of Kilpec; and about a 
quarter of a mile southward, in the 
vale, may be traced the site of the 
priory mentioned by Leland (Itin. viii. 
86). WILLIAM SAWYER. 


-—-— 


Mr. UrBan, 
THE following is the inscription on 
the verge of the stone which supports 
the effigy of David, brother of Lle- 
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welyn, the last Prince of Wales, in 
Bettws-y-coed Church, described in 
my former letter (p. 309) : 


% HIC: IACET : LRVFYD: 
AP: DAVYD : GOLH : AGNUS: 
DEI : MISE’RE : ME’: 


Another accidental omission appears 
in the description of the monument of 
Sir Godfrey Foljambe. The shields 
bear the following arms: 1. Sable, a 
bend between six escallop shells Or; 
2. Semé of fleurs-de-lis. This valu- 
able specimen of sculpture is attached 
to one of the ancient pillars on the 
south side of the church, and measures 
twenty-eight inches by twenty inches. 

I will now proceed with the sub- 
ject of my communication. The fury 
of misguided zeal at the period of the 
reformation, having been chiefly di- 
rected against the figures which sur- 
rounded the altar, or were contained 
in screens, niches in vast numbers, 
and of exquisite beauty, once filled 
with the statues of saints, bishops, 
and kings, painted and gilt, are now 
left in insipid vacancy. A _ parish 
church rarely contained these embel- 
lishments in profusion or magnificence; 
and a cathedral or abbey church of- 
fered too tempting a prize to escape 
even in a single instance the greedy 
appetite of the destroyers. We may 
form some idea of the heaps of valu- 
able rubbish which were thus gathered 
on the floors of our churches from a 
recent discovery in Winchester Cathe- 
dral. The pavement of the chapel im- 
mediately behind the high altar having 
been lately removed and lowered, it 
was found to have been almost entirely 
composed of the relics of figures, 
niches, and other fine carvings, all 
painted and gilt. Many of the heads 
are as large as life; they are very nu- 
merous, in perfect preservation, and 
exhibit sculpture more beautiful than 
that of the figures remaining in this, 
or almost any other church, could have 
led us to expect. Several of them ap- 
pear to have been monumental, but 
the majority were doubtless once en- 
shrined in the altar or chapel screens. 





be of green marble,—a fact not easily ascertained, inasmuch as the object in question 
is thickly overspread with whitewash, and its elevation renders it almost inaccessible. 
Viewed from the floor, it certainly has the appearance of an ordinary altar-tomb, 
covered with a lid, which is studded with the ball-flower ornament of precisely the 
same character as that of the stone stalls in the chancel.”—Perhaps some enterprizing 
antiquary resident in the county, will investigate this subject more fully, and commu- 


nicate the result to your readers. 
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From figures reduced to mere wrecks, 
in many instances even less entire 
than these, which were first hurled to 
the ground, then dismembered, and 
afterwards buried in the earth, we are 
obliged to deduce our conclusions of 
the skill and ability with which sculp- 
ture was at different periods per- 
formed. Of this description are the 
Percy monument at Beverley; the 
tombs of Crouchback and Valance at 
Westminster; the Peckham monu- 
ment at Canterbury ; and the Green- 
field monument at York. One excep- 
tion, however, must be made. Whether 
we are to ascribe the preservation of 
the kneeling figure of Edward Lord 
Despencer, on the canopy of his tomb 
in Tewkesbury Abbey Church, to de- 
sign or accident is uncertain. The fact 
is remarkable, and we view with in- 
creased interest, on account of the 
rarity of such an occurrence, an ob- 
ject whose good fortune has preserved 
it from the talons of hired destroyers. 
This figure is under the size of life, 
armed as a warrior, and in a promi- 
nent and singular situation. 

Crosses, whether monumental, or 
ornamental as those erected in church 
yards and market places, were adorned 
with statuary. Church doorways, as 
in the examples of Lichfield, Roches- 
ter, and Haighmond Abbey, owe much 
of their beauty to these figures. 

I have thus far considered statuary in 
exact chronological series, in order to 
show, first, that ecclesiastical archi- 
tecture, in its most magnificent ex- 
amples, became dependent on it for 
much of its splendour, and that too 
with great variety in the modes of 
application ; and secondly, that, indi- 
vidually considered, the statuary of the 
times referred to is to be admired for 
the accuracy of its delineation and the 
beauty of its sculpture. I could do no 
more were I to follow its progress 
through all the following changes of 
architecture. I might trace the va- 
rieties of costume, and minutely mark 
the decline of taste in sculpture ; but 
since I cannot point out any new ap- 
plication of statuary to architecture, 
1 shall not overstep the boundary I 
have assigned to these letters. Its re- 


dundancy, however, in later times, 
may deserve aremark. When analtar- 
screen, or any other part of a building 
was composed of niches and figures, it 
lost in accuracy what it gained in mag- 
nificence. 


This sort of triumph of 
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ornament over the dignity of architec- 
ture was unknown in the thirteenth, 
and in the early part of the fourteenth, 
century. Then the beauty and pro- 
priety of methodical arrangement were 
understood and regarded; nor was it 
till these were held in less esteem that 
the architecture became distinguished 
for a licentious display of finery. But 
the character of tombs, inwhich statues 
however numerous, and in_ niches 
however sumptuous, lost their im- 
portance in comparison. of the recum- 
bent effigy on the summit, rendered 
them less liable to this imputation. 
The cage-like screen which encloses 
the tomb of King Henry VII. cannot 
long detain the attention from those 
statues which constitute its value. 
Yet this extraordinary and splendid 
piece of metal workmanship 1s lite- 
rally a mass of ornament; and the 
artfully disposed figures are not, or 
rather were not, its least numerous 
embellishments. The eye reposes in 
the same manner on the tombs and 
effigies of Cardinal Beaufort and 
Bishop Waynflete, though their gor- 
geous canopies at first arrest atten- 
tion; and the want of these, the 
jewels of the splendid casket, occa- 
sions a sensation of disappointment 
amidst the praises bestowed on the 
sepulchral chapel of Bishop Fox, which 
was never furnished with either. In 
conclusion I will only observe, that, 
although statuary continued one of 
the indispensable ornaments of pointed 
architecture, as long as it maintained 
its supremacy in England, the tokens 
of decaying genius were visible inthis as 
in its other accessory adornments; and 
long before the reformation, statuary, 
generally speaking, was wrought with 
as little delicacy, as it exhibited con- 
gruity in its multifarious application. 
MisceLLaNgEous ScuLpTuREs. — 
Sculpture, in its general application to 
ecclesiastical decoration, is so closely 
connected with statuary, that | might 
with propriety have considered them 
together; but I have preferred the pre- 
sent arrangement, because it is my in- 
tention to place under this head, with 
the historical and grotesque produc- 
tions of the ancients, a few remarks 
on the various kinds of ornaments, 
both in stone and wood, with which 
our ecclesiastical architecture abounds. 
Sculpture, therefore, in.the sense to 
which at present I confine it, begins 
where statuary terminates. 1 do not 
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refer to any distinction of era, but 
to the character of the works them- 
selves; their point of separation, as 
far as concerns the subjects of this 
letter, being fixed between isolated 
or moveable figures, and figures carved 
out of the substance of arches, or any 
other bodies. I have placed under the 
former, rather than the latter denomi- 
nation, figures such as those which 
confer so much elegance and beauty 
on the cloister doorway of Norwich Ca- 
thedral, the southern entrance to St. 
David’s Cathedral,and the front of Kirk- 
ham Abbey gateway. Sculptures of this 
kind shared a better fate than statuary 
under the hands of the fanatics; not 
that they were less unsightly objects, 
but because it required more labour 
and danger for their injury or de- 
struction. A rope .would with little 
difficulty bring the loftiest statue to 
the ground ; but sculpture being mostly 
wrought in the solid walls, or so 
fixed that the process of removing it 
was too laborious to be tried, or long 
persisted in, its defacement was the 
usual practice. This labour was un- 
dertaken with uncommon alacrity ; 
but from the very satiety consequent 
on unrestrained indulgence, the fas- 
tidiousness of selection where so many 
victims were attheir mercy, and the first 
indolent listlessness which, when the 
fit of fury is over, will mostly creep in 
with the consciousness of unlimited 
power, the mnemoclasts left much un- 
injured; and that though in many 
cases the work which one left imper- 
fect was completed by another. Ava- 
rice too, and cupidity, prevailed over 
that disinterested appetite for mischief 
which looked not for its reward be- 
yond the momentary gratification of 
having done the deed, and the former 
impulse conducting to profit, the other 
only to employment, the costly furni- 
ture and ornaments of altars, shrines, 
tombs, and screens, were doubtless the 
primary objects of attraction. Nor 
even to the lovers of havoc for its own 
sake, were objects wanting on which 
the first burst of their rage might ex- 
pend itself at more ease to themselves 
than on the obstinate and deep-rooted 
idolatry of stone walls, though the 
numbers, alas! were not few who as- 
pired to this loftier auto da fa. Move- 
able pictures were torn or burnt, and 
those which could not be entirely 
made away with industriously de- 
faced ; painted glass was beaten out 
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of the windows, and all the minuter 
carvings were assailed with unsparing 
malignity. Bishop Hall, in his ‘‘ Hard 
Measure,’’ gives us the following pic- 
ture of the scene which he witnessed 
in his own cathedral, and which may 
be taken as a fair specimen of what 
occurred in other churches at the 
same period. 

« It is no other than tragical to relate 
the carriage of that furious sacrilege (dur- 
ing the civil wars) whereof our eyes and 
ears were the sad witnesses under the 
authority and presence of Linsey, Toftes 
the sheriff, and Greenwood. Lord, what 
work was here! what clattering of glasses! 
what beating down of walls! what tear- 
ing up of monuments! what pulling down 
of seats! what wresting out of irons and 
brass from the windows and graves! what 
defacing of arms! what demolishing of 
curious stone-work that had not any re- 
presentation in the world, but only of 
the cost of the founder and skill of the 
mason !”” 

From the influence, however, of the 
causes already alluded to, and occa- 
sionally perhaps from local attach- 
ments, or obscurity of situation, abun- 
dant specimens of Norman historical 
and fanciful sculpture, have escaped 
the wreck. Their chief and most ex- 
tensive varieties must be sought for 
in the capitals of columns, and the 
arches of doorways and fonts ; but we 
have a great number also on church- 
yard crosses; and many interesting 
bas-reliefs, which were placed in dif- 
ferent conspicuous situations, chiefly 
on the outside, but occasionally on 
the inside of churches. Of this lat- 
ter description those on the west front 
of Lincoln Cathedral are remarkable 
for their extent, and the history they 
celebrate. Over the north door of 
Heythrop church in Oxfordshire, 
within a recessed panel, are two 
standing figures, one in ecclesiastical 
robes, the other in a doubtful costume; 
but both holding croziers in their left 
hands. Over an original window on 
the south side of the chancel of the 
same church, and also in a recessed 
panel, is a Lamb supporting the Cross. 

The south porch of Langford Church 
in the same county, is distinguished 
by two sculptured representations of 
the Crucifixion. The one in the front, 
which is of small dimensions, bears 
the figure of our Saviour, very rudely 
formed. On one side of the cross is 
a male, and on the other side a female 
figure, both crowned with glory. The 
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figure of our Saviour in the east wall 
of the porch measures six feet from 
the extremities of the extended arms, 
and was of the same in height; but it 
is now headless. This figure is en- 
tirely clothed, and a girdle is bound 
round the waist. 

If these sculptures are in their an- 
cient positions, they certainly do not 
appear in the fabric to which they 
originally belonged, this member at 
least of the church of Langford hav- 
ing been rebuilt. Heythrop church 
is decidedly Norman ; Langford pos- 
sesses features of that style, but asso- 
ciated with the characteristics of early 
pointed architecture. On the south 
side of the tower of the latter struc- 
ture, is another piece of sculpture, re- 
presenting two men resisting the pres- 
sure of a building, or some other vast 
weight which presses upon them; but 
the sculpture and the allusion are 
equally obscure. The remarks I have 
already offered on Norman statuary 
render it needless for me to say much 
on the merits of basso-relievos of the 
same age, as representations of the 
human proportions and features ; but 
as in many instances, they exhibit 
considerable ingenuity of invention, 
(which is the most that can be said 
for them, since we should in vain seek 
in them the traces either of refinement 
of thought or system of arrangement, 
or beauty of execution,) it will perhaps 
be expected that I should not pass 
them altogether unnoticed. There 
seems to have been a sort of universal 
rule for sculpture, as there was for the 
style of architecture. The same sub- 
jects had no material points of differ- 
ence in the manner of their represen- 
tation, however remote their separa- 
tion as to place; however rich the 
accompaniments of one design, or 
however destitute of surrounding em- 
bellishments another. This coinci- 
dence is not merely accidental; it 
seems to imply a reciprocal communi- 
cation between the men of practical 
science in those times. 

In reference to satirical sculptures, 
and those formed on legends, to the 
honour of saints, or the reputation of 
patrons, the latter of which exceed 
the former beyond comparison, their 
interpretation is difficult and doubt- 
ful; not so much from any obscurity 
in the representations themselves, as 
because the incidents and manners to 
which they allude are very imper- 
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fectly, if not wholly unknown to us. 
The rooted propensity for the gro- 
tesque, which is so striking a charac- 
teristic of the Norman sculptors, dis- 
covers itself in many of their most so- 
lemn subjects, when it is scarcely to 
be supposed that they felt any desire 
to excite other than the most serious 
reflections, though, from the dissolu- 
tion of the mysterious charm (if such 
there was), which could thus link de- 
votion with distortion and grimace, 
they now provoke only merriment, 
and almost defy all solemnity of 
thought. Where truth of execution 
was so little regarded, it might natu- 
rally be expected that invention should 
predominate; and this is strikingly 
the case in one or two instances, 
which | will select from many in my 
possession. They are the ancient and 
remarkable circular fonts in Grimstone 
and Kirkbourne churches, in the East 
Riding of Yorkshire. The building 
containing the latter, itself exhibits 
some very remarkable specimens of 
Norman architecture ; and the font is 
of the same age, but its sculpture ex- 
cels in coarseness, I had almost said 
barbarousness, any other ornament 
belonging to the church. The subject 
of the Grimstone font is the Last Sup- 
per. The figure meant to represent 
our Saviour is in the act of giving the 
blessing. That of the other, though 
Scriptural, is very unintelligible to me. 
It covers the side of the font in two 
unequally divided spaces, the upper 
containing fourteen of the most hide- 
ous figures ever formed by a chisel ; 
and the lower, the Holy Lamb, a fi- 
gure with an axe, to denote the sacri- 
fice, and several monstrous beasts. 

If the ends were answered, the 
means were deemed of little moment 
by the sculptors of the age now under 
consideration. Unless it were so, and 
unless we allow that they often put 
the chisel to the block without a pre- 
vious thought, and consequently with- 
out having arranged the proportions 
or the positions of their figures, it 
would be difficult to account’for small 
figures having enormous heads, or 
enormous heads and bodies standing 
only on feet, for want of space to in- 
troduce their legs. 

It is not surprising that in sculp- 
tured foliage the Normans should have 
far surpassed, as works of imitation, 
their figures. These patterns often 
possess great elegance, but we have 
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no models with which to compare 
them. They are not the resemblances 
of things that ever existed, whatever 
they were intended to be. The intri- 
cate mixture of leaves, tendrils, and 
knotted bands, answer the purpose of 
enrichment, and please from the in- 
genuity, and not unfrequently the ele- 
gance of their invention, They are 
sometimes emblematical, as at Tut- 
bury church, one of the capitals of 
whose south doorway is composed of 
an endless knot, in allusion to eter- 
nity ; and again, as on the south door 
of Rodborne church in Wiltshire, 
where there are three united branches, 
in allusion tothe Trinity. I shall pre- 
sently take notice of some other ex- 
amples of this class. 

The north doorway of Little Lang- 
ford church in Wiltshire, exhibits, 
under an arch of zigzag, the rude fi- 
gure of a Bishop or Abbot, holding a 
crozier in one hand, the other uplifted 
as in the act of blessing; and a plant, 
probably intended for a tree, with a 
bird perched on each of the three 
branches. On the frieze below is a 
sculpture of a boar hunt; the animal 
is attacked by two dogs in front, and 
two in the rear. The only remaining 
capital is formed of grotesque animals 
and scroll-work. A more perfect re- 
presentation of the same subject ap- 
pears on the frieze of the south door- 
way of Tutbury church. The boar, 
driven to the combat by a man, is op- 
posed by four dogs. Both specimens 
are sculptured in low relief, and the 
defacements they have received from 
time and mischief, have increased the 
rudeness of the character they now 
present. The first sculpture measures 
upwards of four feet in length; the 
last, three feet five inc. by nine inc. 

A curious relic of sculpture is pre- 
served on the south side of Inglesham 
Church in Wiltshire. It is a bas re- 
lief of the Virgin holding the Infant 
Jesus on her knees. The dexter fin- 
ger of a large hand, supposed to issue 
from the clouds, is pointed towards 
the Child. This subject measures 
thirty-seven by twenty inches. Ina 
room over the porch of Highworth 
Church in the same county, is the 
head of a Norman doorway, saved 
from the ruins of the original build- 
ing, and now appearing as an orna- 
ment toa fire-place. Within its bor- 
der of foliage is a man seated on a 
bull, and having his arms round the 
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neck of the animal, which seems to be 
rising from a crouched position. 
These specimens of Norman sculp- 
ture are only recommended to our no- 
tice by their curiosity ; others of more 
refined workmanship enrich the fonts 
in Cherington and Stanton churches, 
both in Wiltshire. The figures on the 
former are the Apostles ; those on the 
latter are warriors, some distinguish- 
ed by their swords, and others by their 
long, narrow, and sharply- pointed 
shields. They are well proportioned, 
and their sculpture, as well as that of 
the beautiful band of ornaments, be- 
speaks the exertion of considerable ta- 
lent. There probably remain no bet- 
ter specimens of Norman sculpture 
than those on the porch of Malmsbury 
Abbey, the doorways in St. Joseph of 
Arimathea’s chapel at Glastonbury, 
and at Ely, and those at Barfreston 
and Patricksbourne. So great was 
the partiality for sculpture in these 
examples, that in neither of them is 
that legitimate ornament of Norman 
architecture, the zigzag, admitted a- 
mong the enrichments, which consist 
entirely of figures, animals, and foliage, 
too various and elaborate in design 
and carving, to be particularly de- 
scribed. The south doorway of the 
last-named church near Canterbury, 
perhaps surpasses all the rest for the 
united beauty of its proportions and 
sculpture. The ornaments upon the 
arch itself are nearly perfect ; but the 
figure of a Lamb carrying a banner, 
and crowned with glory, over the 
arch, is almost effaced ; and the sculp- 
ture within the arch shows the marks 
of wanton and excessive violence. It 
represents the same subject as the 
south doorways of Ely Cathedral and 
Malmesbury Abbey Church, namely, 
the Deity crowned with glory between 
two angels. In the right-hand corner 
is an eagle holding a label, emblema- 
tical of St. John, and other figures, 
which can no longer be identified. 
An ARCHITECTURAL ANTIQUARY, 


—= 


Mr. Ursan, April 2. 

THE statement quoted by your Re- 
viewer (p. 231) from Mr. Dove’s pub- 
lication on the history of the Wesley 
family, that the late Francis Annesley, 
LL.D. Member for Reading, was a 
descendant of Dr. Annesley, grand- 
father to the remarkable brothers Sa- 
muel, John, and Charles Wesley, is 
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not more correct than Mr. Dove’s other 
genealogical statements. Mr. Dove 
has not made it on his own authority; 
he has taken it from ‘‘ Memoirs of the 
Wesley Family, &c. by Adam Clarke, 
LL.D.” p. 235, where the same thing 
is asserted. But it is notoriously an 
assertion without a shadow of proof. 

Dr. Francis Annesley, the Member 
for Reading, was the son of the Rev. 
Martin Annesley, Rector of Frilsham 
in Berkshire, who was an elder bro- 
ther of the first Viscount Glerawly, 
the grandfather of the present Earl of 
Annesley; and whose descent, toge- 
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ther with that of the numerous branch 
descended from his elder brother Fran- 
cis, the head of which resides at Bletch- 
ingdon in Oxfordshire, is deduced in a 
pedigree printed in Mr. Baker’s ad- 
mirable History of Northamptonshire, 
vol, i. p. 503, from Francis Annesley, 
the eldest son of the second marriage 
of the first Viscount Valentia, with 
Jane Stanhope, sister to the first Earl 
of Chesterfield. 

The extract of pedigree subjoined, 
will show how Dr. Annesley stood re- 
lated through his mother to both the 
Cotton and Downing families : 


Sir Rozert Corron, Founder of the Cottonian Lord William Howard, of Naworth, 


Library, ob. 1631. T 


ob. 1 Yi 





ob. 1662. 


Sir Thomas Cotton, 2d er Howard. 





Sir John Cotton, third Bart. 
ob. 1702. == 


East Hatley, co. Cambr. 
created a Bart. 1663. 


Sir Philip Howard. 
Sir William Howard, 


ter to the first Earl 
of Carlisle. 


Sir George Downing, jE Howard, sis- 





John Cotton, ob. v. p. nes Gone Downing. 


Sir Geo. Downing, second Bart. 
ob. 1711. ‘7 








r 1 ee on : 
Sir John Cotton, John Hanbury, of=Frances Sir Grorcr Downina, third Bart. 


fourth Baronet, 


Little Marcle, ce. 
ob. s. p. 1731. 


Hereford. 


Cotton. 


and K.B. Founder of Downing Col- 
lege; ob. 1749. 


Martin Annesley, Rector of Frilsham,=-Mary Hanbury, —, according to Baker, 


Berks, ob. 1749. | 





ec. 1732 


Francis Annesley, LL. D.; M.P. for Reading, the first Master of Downing College, 
and a Cottonian Trustee of the British Museum; ob. 1812. 


There can hardly be a doubt that 
the family traditions of a connection 
between Dr. Samuel Annesley, and 
the Anglesey family, had a foundation 
in fact: or that your Reviewer has 
rightly conjectured that they all de- 
scended from George Annesley of New- 
port-Pagnel, who died in 1607. 

How much remains to be done in 
the gentilitial antiquities of the Eng- 
lish nation! and nothing effectual can 
be done till there is greater facility of 
access to the testamentary evidence of 
early times, the great depositary of 
sound information on this point. The 
family of Annesley, it is presumed, in 
the reign of Elizabeth, were in a very 
moderate condition of life, and the 
connection with the old Annesleys of 
Nottinghamshire, very questionable. 
Clarendon speaks of ‘‘ one Annesley, 
kinsman to Mount Norris, a servant 
of the Earl of Strafford.” (History of 
Rebellion, i, 220.) There was also a 


Michael Annesley (perhaps the same 
person) who was servant to Gascoign 
the antiquary. Even Lord Mount- 
norris (afterwards Viscount Valentia) 
is supposed to have advanced himself 
from a low condition ; i. e. from being 
butler to Lord Falkland when Deputy 
of Ireland, as I find in Wood’s MS. 
F. 7, in the Ashmole library. 
A Lover or GENEALOGICAL 
Accuracy. 


—@— 
Mr. Ursan, May 3. 
IN the Church of Worsted in Nor- 
folk, is to be read the following in- 
scription, which has long afforded 
matter for antiquarian conjecture : 


‘¢ This work was made in y¢ yer of 
God MCCCCCIl. at the propyr cost of 
the catell of the Churche of Worsted, 
called y* bachellers lyte yt God p’serve 
wt all the b'n’factors of y° same, now and 
ev’ ame’. Than war husbods Crystofyr 
Rat, Jefery Dey.” 
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I shall endeavour to explain it. 

“The cantell of the Churche of 
Worsted” is the corner of the Church, 
some particular angular part of it, of 
which the form of our old ecclesiasti- 
cal edifices afforded many: but the 
corner is used’ for the persons who 
were wont:to assemble at that corner, 
and who they were is manifest by the 
next clause,.the bachelors, the uns 
married mén .of: the. parish ; for the 
window by which this cantel of: the 
Church was ‘lighted, was called the 
Bachelor’s lyte. It had no doubt been 
made by them, it being no unusual 
thing to find in fenestral inscriptions, 
that windows were made commonly 
with ornaménted glass, at the expense 
of particular_classes of people. Thus, 
«‘ Pray for the wel-faire of Margaret 
Aveison, with-all the maydens of the 
Lathegarth, which bestowed this win- 
dow, 1537.’’ South Yorkshire, ii. 218. 
1 recollect another similar benefaction, 
in which the ‘‘ wyves’’ were the be- 
nefactors.* pack 

The persons by whom the work -was 
made, were therefore the Bachelors of 
Worsted, who were wont to assémble 
in that particular corner of the Church; 
i, e. their_guild or fraternity was. ac- 
customed there to‘assemble; and this 
is further shown by the expression 
‘* Than war husbonds,”’ the husbands 
of the Guild, i. e. those who had the 
care of the common purse, and kept 
the accompts,of the Guild. 

So that on the whole the meaning 
of the inscription seems to be this :— 
that the work, whatever it is, on which 
it is carved, was executed at the cost 
of the Guild of. Bachelors of Worsted, 
at the time when Christopher Rant 
and Jeffery Day had the care of the 
common stock, 

The date must be 1501, not 1550, 
as might. be supposed ; these guilds. 
being abolished by the statute ] Ed- 
ward VI. 

Those voluntary associations for re- 
ligious purposes, require more illustra- 
tion than they have yet received. The 
late Mr. Hamper had in his possession 
the book of the proceedings of one of 


these Guilds, a very rare description 





* Instances of similar contributions of 
windows by the married ‘and single classes 
of each sex, at South Mims in Middle- 
sex, and St. Neot's in Cornwall, are no- 
ticed in our vol. c. i. pp. 110, 333.— Err. 
Gent. Mac. May, 1833. 
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of manuscript; and I have a roll of 
the members of a Guild at Notting- 
ham. JoserpH Hunter. 
— e— 
Mr. Ursan, Walworth, May 1. 

THE recent continuation , of . the 
Great Sewer in Southwark, having af- 
orded an opportunity for prosecuting 
my researches into the Roman antiquity 
of that spot, I beg leave to communi- 
cate the result, which to me has been 
highly satisfactory, as it places Mr. 
Gwilt’s conjecture, formed some years 
since, of a Roman cemetery in South- 
wark, almost beyond the reach of a 
doubt, and further shows the extent 
of it in the direction north and south. 

The work commenced near the Town 
Hall, and then proéeeded southward 
to Union-street, and ‘northward to 
York-street, at which points the sewer 
joins those already constructed. After 
the most careful investigation, I can 
safely pronounce the discoveries made 
throughout the line of work to be 
either of sacrificial or sepulchral re- 
mains, such as fragments of urns, pa- 
tere, lachrymatories, and the orna- 
mented pottery known as‘ the Samian 
Ware, with some few perfect specimens. 
_ In” the. accompanying ,’ engraving 
(Plate IT.) fig. 1, is a cinerary vase 
found near York-street. 

It rarely happens that there is op- 
portunity for minute investigation of 
the contents of these vessels, as the 
workmen almost invariably throw them 
out, with the hope of finding treasure; 
but on examining the small portion of 
earth that remained in. this vessel, I 
found fragments of burnt bones, and a 
small piece of a glass lachrymatory ; 
hence I conclude it sepulchral. Figs. 
2, 3, 4,5, 6, were found near it. Fig. 
2 is a vessel about five inches in height, 
curiously pinched into form, apparently 
by the thumb and finger of the potter; 
it has the appearance that an earthen 
vessel would assume if brushed over 
with black lead. 

Fig. 3, is a vessel of stone=coloured 
earth, about five inches in height. ~ 

Fig. 4, a small vessel ‘of glass. ~The 
last ‘two are usually denominated Ia- 


“ohrymatories. 


Fig. 5, a small yessel of’ éarthen- 
ware, about four inches in height, 
colour intense browh.  . 

The above-named vessels probably 
contained gums, essences, or balsams, 
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the most costly of which were em- 
ployed by the ancients at their funeral 
rites. With these they embalmed the 
body if intended for burial, or fed the 
flames of the funeral pile, where cre- 
mation was resorted to; and it is pro- 
bable that they were considered ac- 
ceptable offerings to the manes: the 
use of them is frequently mentioned 
in old authors, who have described 
the manners and customs of the Ro- 
mans; numerous passages of Scripture 
also allude to such a practice. From 
the fourth chapter of St. Mark’s Gos- 
pel, we may collect that some were 
very costly: hence the smallness of 
some of the vessels discovered. 

Fig. 6, is a fragment of a curiously 
formed vase; the surface appears to 
have been gilt. 

These articles were all found near 
York-street, where the first indica- 
tion of sepulture occurred. All the 
discoveries northward of this, ap- 

ear to be sacrificial; these have 

een detailed in a former communica- 
tion,* in which however I omitted 
the very curious vessel marked Fig. 7. 
The drawing will materially assist the 
description ; it consists of three small 
vessels of earthenware attached at the 
bottom to a hollow ring of the same 
material, fluids poured into any one 
of which would rise into the other 
two, passing through the ring at bot- 
tom. Iam ata loss for a conjecture 
as to the use of this singular shaped 
vessel; but, if I were to hazard an opi- 
nion, I should say that it was used at a 
sacrifice. Judging fromtheaccompany- 
ing deposits, its triune figure would 
suggest the idea that it had been used 
in some mystic ceremony; perhaps 
some of your Correspondents can offer 
a more probable conjecture. 

Fig. 8 and 9, are vessels found near 
the Town Hall; these are of a pale 
stone-coloured earth. 

Fig. 10, is the upper part of an 
earthen vase, fine in texture, and most 
beautifully formed on the lathe. This, 


from its resemblance to Fig. 1, may 
be considered cinerary. 

Fig. 11, is a bead or amulet of a 
vitreous substance. A similar one 
was found among sepulchral remains 
on Chartham Downs. 

Fig. 12, a beautiful vessel of the 
Samian ware, most elegantly formed 
and enriched on the rim with a leaf 
much used in the decorations of the 
Roman pottery. Mr. Gwilt has a si- 
milar one in his collection : both were 
found near the Town Hall. 

Fig. 13, is a fragment of black pot- 
tery, the pattern formed by a glazed 
black on a dull ground of the same 
colour. 

Fig. 14, is a fine specimen of Sa- 
mian ware, found near St. Thomas’s 
Hospital. The fragment from which 
the restored drawing, as shown on the 
plate, was made, formed about two 
thirds of the vessel. The numerous 
highly ornamented fragments found 
during the Bridge works, appear to 
have formed parts of such vessels ; 
these I consider to have been used for 
sacrificial purposes, having invariably 
found such fragments more abundant 
where there were remains of animals, 
such as tusks of the wild boar, horns 
of the goat, sheep, &c. 

Throughout the whole line of works 
these vessels have been invariably 
found broken, but the pieces to form 
the whole vessel have sometimes been 
discovered. It may have been a part 
of the funeral ceremony, to destroy 
them as a symbol of death ; there seems 
to be an allusion to some such custom 
in Ecclesiastes, ch. xii. ‘‘ Because man 
goeth to his long home, and the 
mourners go about the streets: or ever 
the silver cord be loosed, or the golden 
bowl be broken, or the pitcher be broken 
at the fountain, or the wheel broken 
at the cistern. Then shall the dust re- 
turn to the earth us it was,” &c. It 
seems probable that the Preacher would 
illustrate his subject by reference to 
some well-known custom.+ Or perhaps 





* See our vol. cu. i. p. 17. 


+ Notwithstanding the plausible appearance of the conjecture of our ingenious 
Correspondent, we must dismiss it as fanciful, and not borne out by fact. Numerous 
are the instances which we could cite to prove that the vessels deposited by the Ro- 
mans with their dead, were never purposely fractured at the time. We submit to our 
readers the opinions of Bishops Hall and Horne on the passage from Ecclesiastes : 
« All the functions and offices of life be quite discharged, which shall be in the last 
act of death, for, as when the cord is loosed and the bucket broken, and the pitcher 
broken at the well, or the wheel at the cistern, no water can any more be drawn, so 


when these vital parts fail, there can be no further prolongation of life when this 
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it may be accounted for by the belief 
entertained by the Romans, that what- 
ever had been consecrated to the su- 
pernal gods, was defiled, not only by 
the touch of a corpse, but even by 
being brought near to one. Granting 
that these vessels were sacrificial, 
doubtless they would be consecrated, 
and having been used at a service at 
the burial of the dead, they would for 
the above reason be considered defiled, 
and perhaps destroyed on that ac- 
count. 

Judging from all that I have seen 
throughout the line of the works in 
Southwark, I am induced to think that 
cremation was the most common prac- 
tice with the Romans during their re- 
sidence here. The discoveries, record- 
ed by Stowe, of Roman sepulchral re- 
mains in Spitalfields, would lead to 
the same conclusion. 

The situation of this burial-place 
agrees with the accounts handed down 
to us, that the Romans buried their 
dead, as enjoined by their law, without 
the walls of the city, and by the road 
side; this appears to have principally 
occupied an angular space between the 
Ermine-street, which took a southerly 
direction to Portsmouth, and the Wat- 
ling-street, which branched off in a 
south-east direction to Dover. 

Before closing this paper, I would 
remark, that the discoveries which 
continue to be made on the City side, 
have a decidedly different character to 
those above described. An elegantly 
formed copper ewer, recently found 
near the Monument, is the only vessel of 
that material that I have seen during 
the progress of the extensive excava- 
tions for the Bridge works. 

Yours, &c. W. Taytor. 


—_e-—- 


Mr. Ursan, Feb. 6. 

THE writer of your review of Mr. 
Dove’s Life of Marvell (Nov. p. 435), 
was not entirely wrong in his suppo- 
sition that some memorials remained 
of the addresses delivered by the ‘‘ Pa- 
triot’’ during the debates of the House 
of Commons; although, on reference 
to Cobbett’s Parliamentary History, I 
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do not find them so numerous as might 
have been expected. 

At vol. iv. col. 375, are the follow- 
ing short observations made on the 
impeachment of the Earl of Claren- 
don, Oct. 26, 1667: 


«“ Mr. Marvell would have the faults 
hunt the persons: would not have a sudden 
impeachment by reason of the greatness 
of the person or danger of escape, Lord 
Clarendon not being likely to ride away 
post.” 


On the 7th of Nov. following, his 
name again appears, merely as re- 
quiring Mr. Seymour to give his au- 
thority for a charge connected with 
the same impeachment.* 

Under March 1676-7, is a much 
longer speech F of Marvell, in opposi- 
tion to a bill which was then under 
discussion for educating the children 
of the Royal Family in the Protestant 
religion ; and which he opposed prin- 
cipally on the grounds of its being 
unreasonable ; and that there was no 
pressing occasion either to anticipate 
the King’s death, or that the crown 
would devolve on a Popish govern- 
ment. ‘ Next to the King living, he 
would cast as little umbrage on his 
successor as might be; minds are in 
the hands of God, who turns them as 
rivers of water.” He proceeds to say 
that he ‘‘ does not love to reflect on 
the persons of those who represent 
the Protestant religion ;”” however, he 
does not let the Bishops escape some 
little of the sarcasm he was accustomed 
to apply to them. He proposes that 
nine physicians, instead of nine pre- 
lates, should come to the King, to ad- 
minister the test: ‘‘ it is a pretty ex- 
periment, just a trial whether the load- 
stone will attract the iron, or the iron 
the loadstone, * * * He thinks not 
but physicians may be thought by a 
popish King as proper a cure for his 
soul as bishops. The chevalier de 
Menevicette, physician to the Great 
Turk, was by him made Patriarch of 
Antioch.” The progress of his argu- 
ments is still more extraordinary, as 
being directly in opposition to the 
change of Sovereign made by his own 





frame of man’s body shall thus be dissolved; then shall the dust of which it was 
formed, return to the earth, and the soul or spirit shall return to the God who gave it.” 
—Hall. “ The silver cord is thought to mean the thread of life, the spinal marrow; the 
golden bowl to express the heart, and the wheel at the cistern the tubes and arteries 


about it.” Horne. 
* Cobbett, vol. iv. col. 385. 


See Doyly and Mant in loco.—Enpzr. 


+ Ibid. cols, 855-857, 
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political friends shortly after at the 
Revolution. 

“ He thinks this power not fit to be 
lodged in any sort of persons whatsoever. 
Whatever prince God gives us, we must 
trust him. Let us not, in prevention of 
things so remote, take that immoderate 
care in this bill. Sufficient to the day is 
the evil thereof. Here is pricking of Bi- 
shops, as if pricking Sheriffs. If the 
King does not, they must. Here Bishops 
make Bishops (as inherent a right to the 
Crown as any thing possible). * * * 
Whether this bill will prevent popery or 
not, it will secure the promotions of the 
Bishops ; it will make them certain.” 

The speech concludes with a state- 
ment which is important as bearing 
on the subject which occasioned the 
present inquiry. Marvell says, ‘‘ He 
is not used to speak here, and therefore 
speaks with abruptness.”” He moved 
that the bill might not be committed ; 
the motion was unsuccessful, but the 
bill was afterwards abandoned. Mar- 
vell has himself given the history of 
the measure, in his ‘‘ Growth of 
Popery.” 

Only two days after the delivery of 
this speech, an incident occurred in 
the House which should be noticed by 
Marvell’s biographers, from its per- 
sonal relation to him. Coming up the 
House to his place, he stumbled at 
Sir Philip Harcourt’s foot; and, in re- 
covering himself, ‘‘ seemed”’ to give 
Sir Philip a box on the ear. The 
Speaker (Sir Edw, Seymour) acquaint- 
ing the House ‘‘ that he saw the box 
on the ear given, and it was his duty 
to inform the House of it,’”’ a debate 
ensued. 

“Mr. Marvell. What passed was through 
great acquaintance and familiarity betwixt 
us. He neither gave him an affront, nor 
intended him any. But the Speaker cast 
a severe reflection upon him yesterday, 
when he was out of the House; and he 
hopes that, as the Speaker keeps us in 
order, he will keep himself in order in 
future.” 

On this aggravation of Marvell’s 
affront to the Speaker, Sir John Ernly 
rose to defend the latter; and Sir Job 
Chariton was so enraged, that he 
moved Mr. Marvell should be sent to 
the Tower. The Speaker repeated, 
“I saw a blow on one side, and a 
stroke on the other ;” and upon that 
Sir Philip Harcourt, in his own justi- 
fication, said that ‘‘ Marvell had some 
kind of a stumble, and mine was only 
a thrust, and the thing was acci- 
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dental.” Sir H. Goodrick then at- 
tempted to pacify the House ; but Mr. 
Secretary Williamson could not excuse 
Marvell the reflection made on the 
Speaker, and would have him with- 
draw, and Col. Sandys termed the re- 
flection ‘‘ a strange confidence, if not 
an impudence.” Marvell then made 
a lengthened apology (in the course 
of which he again remarks that ‘‘ he 
seldom speaks to the House”’) ; but this 
did not entirely satisfy ; for Sir Henry 
Capel and Sir Robert Holmes began 
disputing how many blows were struck ; 
the latter stating that ‘‘ Marvell flung 
about three or four times with his hat, 
and then gave Harcourt a box on the 
ear.”” The Speaker had then to mo- 
derate this secondary dispute, by de- 
claring that ‘‘ both Holmes and Capel 
are in the right; but Marvell struck 
Harcourt so home, that his fist, as 
well as his hat, hit him.’’ After Sir 
R. Howard and Mr. Garroway had 
each made some remarks, Mr. Secre- 
tary Williamson at length declared 
himself satisfied, and hoped the House. 
was so; and Sir Thomas Meres closed 
the discussion* with some remarks 
which are worth quoting, as confirm- 
ing the character which the preceding 
anecdote will already have given of the 
seventeenth year of the Longest Par- 
liament : 

“ By our long sitting together, we 
lose, by our familiarity and acquaintance, 
the decencies of the House. I have 
seen 500 in the House, and people very 
orderly ; not so much as to read a letter, 
or set up a foot. One could scarce know 
any body in the House but him that 
spoke.” 

This will be regarded as an interest- 
ing memorial of the senatorial manners 
in the reign of Charles the Second. 
The spirit of Sir Thomas Meres has 
been inherited by Mrs. Trollope; and 
their injunctions of a becoming de- 
cency and decorum are equally de- 
serving of attention whether in America 
or at home. J.G.N. 

—_@— 
Mr. Ursan, May 6. 

IT is truly astonishing to remark 
how lamentably deficient our Peerages 
are in the junior branches of nobility. 
Sir Egerton Brydges professes to give 
collaterals ; but there is not a single 
family concerning whom he has not 





* The Debate wili be found at length 
in Cobbett, cols. 858, 859. 
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made many-errors of commission and 
omission. Beginning with the first 
family in the Peerage, it is wonderful 
how very little is known of the house 
of Howard. I design in this essay to 
point out a few of many unnoticed 
branches of that exalted family, and 
to ask (as J did in my remarks publish- 
ed by you on the Sidney family,) a few 
elucidatory questions as I proceed. 

Thomas fourth Duke of Norfolk had 
issue by his first wife Mary, heiress 
of the last Fitz-Alan Earl of Arundel, 
Philip, @ quo the present Duke; 
and by his second wife Margaret, 
heiress of Lord Audley de Walden, 
two sons, 1. Thomas Earl of Suffolk. 
Now it appears by Edmonson, that 
this first Earl of Suffolk had issue, be- 
sides Theophilus 2d Earl, and Tho- 
mas Earl of Berkshire, and Edward 
Lord Howard of Escrick, and Henry 
and Sir Charles, who both married, 
and died without male issue; also 
three other sons, Sir Robert, Sir Wil- 
liam, and Sir John. Sir Robert was 
seated at Vasterne or Wastun, Wilts; 
he married Catharine, daughter of 
Henry seventh Lord Bergavenny, and 
had issue a son Robert, who married 
Winifred, daughter and heiress of 
Thomas Cossey. Winifred was bu- 
ried at Yoxall, Staffordshire, Sept. 1, 
1699, and inherited from her mother 
a large estate. She had issue Robert 
Howard, buried at Yoxall in 1703; 
Mary, s. p. ; and Winifred, ultimately 
sole heiress, married Peter Giffard, 
but died in 1734, s. p.; so that the 
Earl of Suffolk is the heir of this 
branch. 

The 2d son of Thomas fourth Duke 
of Norfolk, was the famous Lord 
William Howard of Naworth. He 
lived 63 years in wedlock with Eliza- 
beth, sister and coheir of George Lord 
Dacre, and had issue five sons; Ist, 
Philip, grandfather of the Earl of Car- 
lisle. [The first Earl of Carlisle had 
three brothers, two of whom, Philip 
and John, are barely noticed ; query, 
had they any issue?] 2d. Sir Francis ; 
3d. Sir William of Brafferton, s. p.; 
4th. Charles, s.p.; 5th. George, s.p. ; 
6th. Sir Charles; 7th. Sir Thomas; 
8th. Sir Robert, a monk; and two 
sons, died infants. Now, I purpose 
giving the descent of Sir Francis, Sir 
Charles, and Sir Thomas, all omitted 
in Brydges. 

The sons of Sir Francis are given in 
Brydges, but he does not give the de- 
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scent of Howard of Corby, from Wil- 
liam the youngest son, which will be 
found in Hodgson’s History of North- 
umberland, Part II. vol. ii. p. 477; 
and in Lodge’s new Peerage. 

Sir Thomas, seventh son of Lord 
William Howard.—Brydges is wrong 
in stating Sir Thomas’s only son Tho- 
mas * to have died unmarried. He mar- 
ried Dorothy Heron of Northumberland, 
who was living in 1696, and had by 
her Elizabeth, Mary, and Dorothy, 
coheiresses. He also had three sis- 
ters, Margaret, Catherine, and Anto- 
nia, who died unmarried; and three 
married, viz. Frances, to John Pea- 
cock; Mary, to Ralph Featherston- 
halgh ; Teresa, to Ralph Booth. The 
will of Teresa was proved in 1699. 

The pedigree, however, least known 
is that of the descendants of Sir Charles 
Howard, sixth son of Lord William. 
Brydges states him to have married 
Dorothy daughter of Sir Henry Wid- 
drington, knt. and to have had issue 
William ; but he does not state that 
this William married Anna, daughter 
and sole heir of George Cunningham 
of Thorp Bulmer, and by her had is- 
sue Anne, Elizabeth, Margaret, Mag- 
dalene, Catherine, and a son Charles. 
This Charles died 29 March, 1704, 
and possessed a good estate. He mar- 
ried Margaret, daughter of Thomas 
Maire, and had issue an only son, 
William Howard, M.D. which last 
died s.p. 1750, having married Mary 
sister of Bainbrigg. He left his sisters 
Margaret, Dorothy, and Elizabeth 
his coheirs, and their property ulti- 
mately went to the family of Maire. 

But Sir Charles Howard, by Doro- 
thy sister of Lord Widdrington, had 
issue more sons than William; he had 
also Francis, Charles, Henry, Thomas, 
John, and two daughters, Elizabeth 
and Dorothy. 

(Query, is any thing more known 
of these sons, and were they at all 
connected with Capt. Thomas How- 
ard, Commander of the Yarmouth 
man-of-war, who died a bachelor in 
1734, and is buried at Dulwich (Gent, 
Mag. 1734). This Thomas had a 
sister Benedicta, buried at Dulwich, 
1752; and another, Elizabeth, who 
administered to her brother’s effects, 
and was buried at Dulwich in 1774, 
March 14. She married John Fen- 

* See Hodgson’s Northumberland, IT. 
ii. 381; Surtees’s Durham, vol. iii. 380. 
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wick, a Captain in the Navy, buried 
at Dulwich, Feb. 1, 1744, once a 
Lieutenant of the €®tna fire-ship. 
(Gent. Mag. 1740.) A relation of Sir 
John Fenwick, Bart. of Wallington, 
and great-grandfather of Lieut. Fen- 
wick, whose pedigree as a descendant 
of the Pendrills, is found in the last 
page of the ‘‘ Boscobel Tracts.”” I have 
by me two baptismal registries from 
Westminster,—1696, Feb. 21, Eliza- 
beth Howard, daughter of Thomas and 
Lydia; 1703, Oct. 13, Thomas How- 
ard, son of Thomas and Abigail; but 
whether either Thomas was the son of 
Sir Charles and Dorothy Widdrington, 
cannot ascertain. } 

Charles Howard, third son, pro- 
bably became Sir Charles of Somers- 
ham, Hunts, and Redesdale, North- 
umberland. He married Elizabeth, 
and had issue James Howard, lord of 
Redesdale, who by Dorothy, daughter 
of Thomas Errington of Bingfield, had 
issue Charies, who married Eleanor, 
daughter of Sir Francis Blake of Ford 
Castle, and had issue Charles-Fran- 
cis. He married Elizabeth, daughter 
of Hall of Monckeridge, and had issue 
Charlotte, Frances, and William How- 
ard. Williamsold Overacres and Redes- 
dale in 1750, was married at Jersey to 
Catherine Fetcomb, and was buried 
at Lambeth, 1777, aged 52; and left 
Walter Howard, who pretended to the 
Dukedom of Norfolk, as if descended 
from Lord Frederick Henry Howard, 
posthumous child of the sixth Duke, 
which Lord Frederick married Cathe- 
rine, another daughter of Sir Francis 
Blake. [Query, what has become of 
Mr. Walter Howard ?] 

The pedigree of the Effingham 
branch is not complete. Harl. MS, 
7058, p. 211, mentions a Charles 
Howard, buried at Bray, Berks, son 
of Sir William, brother of Charles 
Earl of Nottingham, 2d son of Wil- 
liam Baron of Effingham. He died at 
Newark in 1646. Who would have 
the title if the present lord died s.p.m.? 
Did the fifth lord’s six uncles all die 
issueless ? 

Neither the Earl of Wicklow’s fa- 
mily, nor that of John Howard the 
philanthropist, whose father was an 
upholsterer, can be traced to the ex- 
alted family the subject of this essay, 
although both bear the ancient arms 
of Howard. 

A GENEALOGICAL INQUIRER. 
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Mr. Ursan, May 7. 

1 BEG, through your publication, 
to thank J. H. for his private note. 
The Harl. MS. 4630, f. 5, contains 
the match of Allot and Sidney. I men- 
tioned in my last essay,! ‘‘ two fami- 
lies of certain respectability, whose 
ancestors are not known to have been 
in trade, and whose connection with 
the ancient stock may be discover- 
able.” These two branches spring 
from one root. The following abstract 
of a will connects them : 

“JT, Thomas Sidney of London, gent. 
&ec. I give and bequeath to my eldest 
daughter Ann, 300/,; to my wife, 500/. ; 
and my personal estate, now being and re- 
maining in the house wherein I now in- 
habit in Fetter-lane. To Humfrye my 
eldest son, all my lands, tenements, and 
hereditaments in the county of York or 
elsewhere. To my dear and loving bro- 
ther Lawrence Sidney, 3/. to buy him a 
ring, and to his wife, 40/.; and to my 
little niece their daughter, 20/.; to my 
sister Scolds, 5/.; to my man John, 200. 
To the poor of St. Andrew’s, Holborn, 
5l. The rest, residue, &c. to my sons 
Humfrye, John, and David, and my 
daughter Elizabeth, equally to be divided 
amongst them; and in case any of them 
happen to die before such time as they 
attain the age of 21, or be married, to be 
divided among the survivors. And I 
make, ordain, and appoint my very loving 
wife Elizabeth Sidney sole executrix. 
Dated 13th, proved 26th Aug. 1641.”2 


Lawrence was the elder brother. 
The name of Humfrey seems to indi- 
cate a connection with Humfrey Sid- 
ney, who lived 100 years antecedent 
to the date of this will, and possessed 
property in Hunston, in the diocese 
and archdeaconry of Chichester.4— 
Where was the Yorkshire property? 
In the neighbourhood of the Allots ? 
This will shows not only the relation- 
ship of the Essex and Northumberland 
families, but points out the descent of 
the Sidneys,® from Yorkshire, whose 
present representative is David, a re- 
gistered voter in Mary-le-bone. 

My attention has been called to va- 
rious notices of the Sidneys. Row- 
land White writes to Sir R. Sidney 
from Court, June 2, 1597, ‘‘ Gray Sid- 


1 Vol. CII. pt. i. p. 606, 
2 E. Cur. Prerog. 
3 Gent. Mag. vol. CII, pt. i. pp. 214, 
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ney is dead.”6 Mercurius Politicus, 
Sept. 7, 1658-9, mentions Mr. Chris- 
topher Sidney among persons of qua- 
lity, prisoners at Chester for support- 
ing Sir G. Booth’s insurrection. 

Query, if not a misnomer for Sidey?7 

The Prerogative Court contains the 
will of Thomasine Hopton, who lies 
buried with her last husband at 
Blytheburgh,? Nov. 7, 1497. Her 
name appears also on the Court Rolls 
of the manor of Sybton, as does also 
her son’s, 9 Hen. VIII. 

«Nich. Sidney, ar. Anna uxor ejus, 
William Sidney Mil. fil. dic. Nich. et 
Anne, Francis fil. jun. eorum.” 


It appears that Thomasine Hopton 
removed from Kingesham, Sussex, 
and spent her latter days at Yoxford, 
Suffolk; and perhaps contrived that 
match of her son Nicholas, which laid 
the foundation of the future grandeur 
of the family. Her daughter ~Tho- 
masine lies buried, not at Walder- 
wyke, as Weever erroneously writes, 
but at Yoxford; the venerable and 
beautiful monument, with the inscrip- 
tion and armorial bearings, still re- 
mains. Within the communion-table 
is a flat stone ornamented with brasses ; 
the principal figure, a woman in a 
winding-sheet, ascending from her 
grave, her hands clasped over her 
breast, at her feet were seven, and re- 
main six of her children, four of whom 
are in winding-sheets, and the one 
lost the same; the two others appear 
to be female figures with long hair 
flowing over their shoulders, probably 
to convey the idea that they survived 
whilst the others had predeceased her. 
Beneath them is the following: 
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Hic jacet Comagina Cendrping nuyp. 
uror Willi Cendrping armigeri, una 
filtar, Wilt Dpdnep armigeri et Cha- 
magine Barrpngton uror’ ei’, q’ p'd’c’a 
Comasina obiit iiij die mensi¢ Octob. 
ao O'ni Millro CLC CK. FXXV. cui’ 
aw ppicie? O's, Amen. 


At each corner were shields of arms 
also of brass, all of which, except that 
at the right hand upper corner, are 
gone; the remaining one bears, Syd- 
ney, Or, a pheon’s head Azure, impal- 
ing Barrington, Argent, three chev- 
rons Gules, a label of three points Ar- 
gent. Her brother Nicholas Sidney 
willed to be laid by her side; and, from 
the year 1512, his ancient hatchment 
has decorated the upper pannels of 
the venerable walls. Concerning his 
great grandson? Thomas Sidney, of 
Yorkshire, I have a notice which 
marks his age, 


“ Whereas Thomas Sidney, esq. by his 
bill complaineth of Sir John Harrington, 
knt. and of the executors of the last will 
and testament of the Lady Frances late 
Countess of Sussex, deceased, for the 
non-payment to him of yt ap- 
peareth to the Courte that the plaintiff ys 
of the age of 20 years, and a man of good 
management and discretion to govern.” 


He gained his cause ; this was anno 
1589.9 The Fire of London has laid 
this pedigree in temporary darkness, 
Yet, I trust, that at Chichester, York, 
Norwich, or elsewhere, documents 
may yet be found sufficient to trace 
the male line of that illustrious house; 
and that, through your Magazine, I 
shall continue to receive assistance in 
raising the oblivious pall that Time 
has thrown over the race of Sidney. 





6 Kenilworth Illustrated, p.9. Anno 
Dorset, High Steward. Lawrence Grey, 
Grey related to the Marquis? 
Lawrence Sidney. 


26 Hen. VIII. Henry Grey Marquis of 
Receiver General. How was Lawrence 


I ask this, as there was a Gray Sidney and a 








7 1 have frequently been annoyed by misnomers. Brit. Mus. MS. 4820, p. 
186, for Sir Ralph Sydney, knt. read Sydley, as in 4784; and in Harl. MS, 
1425, p. 157. Also in Harl. MS. 6071, p. 269, for Thos. Sidney, wife, and son, 
read Syday, as in monumental inscription, Addit. MS. 5847, p. 382. Calendar of 
Chancery Rolls, i. p. 76, for Martin Sydney, read Sydnor, Harl. MS. 6832; 
Chauncey’s Herts, 182; Newcourt’s Repertory, ii, p. 375; Clutterbuck, p. 334; 
p- 208 of third vol. Leventhorp pedigree. Helen married one Sidney; are they 
right? Muilman’s Essex, i. pp. 152—154, has Helen Sydnor, so has Morant, 
Le Neve, and the Return of public Charitable Bequests. Is Harl. MS. 1187, a 
Visitation of Leicestershire in 1619 correct, p, 36? Joseph — of Whit- 
ney, Oxford, married Joane, dau. of John Sidney. The Peerages say Tho. Gedney, 
= give a different pedigree. The same MS. p. 5, contains another notice of a 

idney. 

8 P. 605. 9 P. 216. 
1%” Chane. Rec. S.s. 26, No. ii. Tower,p. 97, B, of the Report. Office, 
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Your Correspondent erroneousty as- 
serts that I uniformly used the 7 in the 
family name; but see my essay, p. 
607. The family used the i or y in- 
differently. Example : Christ Church, 
Oxford, 1584, elected students Dec. 
24, Francis Sidney, Cantianus, gen. 
fil. zt. 18 (a Westminster scholar). 
Penshurst burial register, Mr. Fran- 
cis Sydney, rector of Penshurst, May 
15, 1633. 

Mr. Stacey Grimaldi says it is very 
easy to trace a clergyman’s parentage, 
but I have found it very difficult. At 
Westminster School no registers were 
kept, or are lost. The Oxford registers 
tell but little. Thus J cannot find the 
parentage of either the Rev. Philip, 
Francis, or Lawrence Sidney. 

A GENEALOGICAL INQUIRER, 


—@— 
Mr. UrBan, 

IN Lysons’s History of Cumber- 
land, p. cxciv. is an engraving of an 
inscription thus described by the 
Editor : ‘‘ Over one of the windows on 
the south side of the nave of Dear- 
ham church, is a gravestone, with a 
cross-florée and sword, having the 
words Kestula Radulp. (Cestula Ra- 
dulphi, the coffin of Radulphus) cut 
on it, in very uncouth characters.” 
In a note is added, that this inscrip- 
tion was inserted in the Gentleman’s 
Magazine for 1751, p. 112; and in the 
same volume, p. 254, some conjec- 
tures of the Rev. Dr. Pegge on it, who, 
‘« with no small degree of ingenuity,” 
read it in the fcllowing manner: 
** Has fenestras Galfridus Gudng re- 
paravit An’o Domini M.C.L.” !!! 

The utter absurdity of Pegge’s in- 
terpretation, needs no comment. It 
is sufficient to observe, that in former 
days the learned ignorance betrayed by 
antiquaries in decyphering the plainest 
inscriptions, contributed in no small 
degree to draw down on them that 
merited contempt which is now no 
longer felt or expressed. But neither 
ought Mr. Lysons to escape without 
censure. Although not so ridiculous, 
his interpretation is equally erroneous 
with that of Pegge. The inscription 
stands thus: 


H' €SC TCVBA RADULPHI FIL.. 
in characters so plain as to render 
the true interpretation ‘‘ Hec est tumba 
Radulphi, fil... .. » (this is the tomb 
of Ralph, son of ... .)”” scarcely ne- 
cessary. Mr. L.’s ignorance of the 


common contraction h’ for hec,* occa- 
sioned his error, although it occurs in 
another place (p. cci. in the inscrip- 
tion on a cross at Lanercost priory), 
where he simply reads h. and omits 
the verb est (expressed by the usual 
contraction +) immediately before it. 
Did our County Historians make them- 
selves more perfectly acquainted with 
the system of contractions observed in 
ancient MSS., these errors (which are 
of very frequent occurrence) would be 
easily avoided. 

This blunder of Pegge recalls to my 
memory another exquisite sample of 
the twaddle of the antiquaries of old. 
In the Gentleman’s Magazine, vol. liv. 
p- 257, is a communication from a 
Correspondentsigning himself Eugenio, 
in illustration of an engraving of amaple 
bow! preserved in the Hospital of Her- 
baldown, near Canterbury, on which 
is represented the figure of Guy of 
Warwick on horseback, killing a dra- 
gon, which is witnessed with great 
apparent satisfaction by a lion. Around 
is a legend (in letterst probably of 
the thirteenth century) thus copied by 
EvuGEnIo, 


GY DE WARWYC : ADANOVN : 
Feel OCCIS : LE DRAGOVN, 


who forthwith proceeds to inform us, 
that some real or fictitious place is 
probably concealed under the name of 
Danoun, where the dragon was slain! 
although according to others it may 
be the name of Guy’s sword!! or 
should be read adoroun, i. e. “ on 
the back of a roan horse”!!! Itisa 
little amusing to find such egregious 
nonsense written and printed on so 
plain a sentence. For aDANOVN we 
should print it ap a Novn, and for feei 
read yccr, and the inscription will 
then be intelligible enough : 
“ Guy of Warwick is he named; here he 
slays the dragon ;” 

Or in old English rhyme : 
“ Of Warwick he hight Guyon; 

Here he slays the dragon.” 





* For the benefit of persons not accus- 
tomed to ancient MSS. it may be as well 
to point out to them that the letter h 
with a bar across it, or a stroke joined on, 
h’, means he ; but with a dot after it, h., 
ofo above the line, ho, it means hoc ; with 
an i above the line, hi, it means hic ; and 
with a c above, h‘, it means Auic. 

+ Engraved also in Bibl. Top. Brit. 
vol. I, No, XXX. p. 180. 
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The story referred to is thus told in To his knightes then sayd Guyon, 
the old black letter edition of the Ro- I will go fight agayne yonder Dragon, 


mance of Guy, “ imprynted at London 
in Lothbury, over agaynst saynt Mar- 
garits Church, by Wylliam Copland,” 
sign. R. iij. 


«¢ And so vpon a sommers day, 

As they ryden by the way, 

They saw a Lyon come a softe pace, 
And a Dragon gan him fast chase; 
The Lyon durst him not abyde, 

He was so hydyous and so wyde; 
His head was black, great, and long, 
And therewith wonder diuelish strong ; 
His eyen blacke as any cole, 

His body rugged as any sole; 

His teeth long, his throate wyde, 
That a man therein might glyde. 


That would slea yonder gentle Beast ; 

Abyde me here both moste and least. 

Guy stert vp on his good steede, 

As a doughty knight in every deede, 

He tooke a gleyve in his hande, 

To the Dragon he rode prickand. 

Whan the Dragon saw Guyon, 

To him he ran, and Jefte the Lyon; 

He ran to Guy and gaped wyde, 

Guy let to him a speare glyde 

In at his mouth, as a knight hardy, 

With his glayve through his body. 

That stroke came so full and sore, 

That the Dragon fell downe thore, 

Then drough Guy out his sworde browne, 

Andsmote of the head of the Dragon,” &c. 
Yours, &c. M. 





Visit To ANTWERP, AT THE CAPITULATION. 


BATTLES and Sieges being rare oc- 
currences in the present day, it is 
with pleasure that we present to our 
readers some particulars relating to 
the siege of Antwerp, an event which 
occupied, during its progress, an en- 
grossing share of public attention, and 
of which, by the aid of Mr. Burford, 
the Londoners at least may now form 
a tolerably correct idea.* Upon the 
present occasion our relation will 
chiefly restrict itself to the local con- 
sequences of the Bombardment. 

On the morning of the 25th of Feb- 
ruary, shortly after the capitulation of 
the Citadel, we left Brussels by the 
Mechlin road, for Antwerp. Upon the 
western side of Mechlin, in addition 
to the regular fortifications of the 
town, a small ravelin had been thrown 
up to command the road, and several 
guns, mounted en barbette,t were 
placed in battery behind it. 

The ravelin being exactly in advance 
of the town gate, the road, originally 
straight, had been turned a little to 
the right, and made to enter between 
the gate and the ravelin. 

A league or two further on, the 
little river Neethe crosses the road, 
and advantage had been taken of this 





* See p. 251. 

+ Cannon are usually placed below 
the level of the rampart, in which a small 
opening called an embrasure, is cut. A 
gun en barbette needs no embrasure, be- 
ing placed above the rampart upon a car- 
riage admitting of its traversing in any 
direction. 

Gent. Mac. May, 1833. 
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circumstance to throw up a rampart 
behind the stream, forming thereby a 
position of some strength, should the 
French army, under any unforeseen 
circumstances, have thought proper to 
retire. The road between this and 
Berchem is perfectly straight, and 
raised slightly above the surrounding 
country : no works had been erected 
upon it, owing probably to the level 
nature of the ground ; but the numbers 
of straggling soldiers, ammunition 
carts, waggons laden with shells, and 
galloping couriers, increasing as we 
advanced, indicated some very extra- 
ordinary commotion in the neighbour- 
hood. 

Berchem, one of the small suburban 
villages of Antwerp, at this time con- 
tained the head-quarters of Maréschal 
Gérard, and was the grand depét for 
piles, gabions, and fascines, and other 
requisites for opening and maintain- 
ing the trenches ; the tool-chests and 
paraphernalia of the artillery were 
piled up in the church-yard, and near, 
within an open square, were the un- 
pretending memorials of some who 
had fallen in the trenches. The little 
village was in grand confusion, troops 
mustering, orderlies galloping in all 
directions, the slightly wounded loi- 
tering about, and idlers off duty de- 
vouring their brown bread and scanty 
rations, with a gusto that would have 
done credit to better viands. They all 
appeared in high good humour, and 
certainly caused us to conceive, upon 
the whole, a favourable opinion of the 
French soldiery. 
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In advance of Berchem, on the right, 
out of shot, but within the barrier or 
octroi of Antwerp, was the park of 
artillery, each piece neatly arranged 
with its attendant limbers, and the 
picturesque rows of blindages or tents 
of straw and earth, in which the ar- 
tillerymen were lodged; a few spare 
mortars of large calibre were visible 
from the road, the whole arranged 
with that precision and regularity 
which pervades and marks a well-dis- 
ciplined engineer department. 

The trees and hedges here, as in 
many places along the road, had been 
eut down for military purposes. 

We were now close upon Antwerp, 
and the houses on either side of the 
road bore very manifest tokens of their 
contiguity to the citadel. The high 
road for about three hundred yards 
had been exposed to Chassé’s fire, and 
the houses, low slight buildings, were 

erforated at various heights by the 
alls. But few shells had fallen be- 
yond, to the right of the road, al- 
though the huge pits made by these 
missiles were very numerous on the 
left. One of the two windmills men- 
tioned, I think, in Gérard’s dispatches 
had received a ball in its wooden pe- 
destal; the other, although promi- 
nently exposed, had escaped unhurt. 

Upon entering the fortifications be- 
hind the outer ditch of the town, two 
mortar batteries, pointed towards Fort 
Montebello, were visible, with a guard- 
house upon the left, and three enor- 
mous shells, whose appearance at once 
told us that they were intended for the 
great mortar of Liege. 

Passing over the inner ditch by 
means of a noble wooden bridge, 
commanded especially by two guns, 
we arrived at the gate-house, an edi- 
fice of some grandeur, erected by the 
Spaniards, and having delivered up 
our passports, were permitted, with- 
out further hindrance, to enter the 
town, of which we shall now proceed 
to take a short survey. 

Antwerp is a city of very consider- 
able magnitude, which, although like 
most of the ancient emporia of com- 
merce it has passed the zenith of its 
prosperity, still preserves abundant 
vestiges of its former splendour and 
magnificence. The houses, or rather 

laces, of the rich are extensive, 
ofty, and in good taste, the windows 
frequent and capacious, the panes of 
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glass large, and the portals of width 


sufficient to admit a carriage. The 
handsome parts of the town are chiefly 
in the Grecian, the curious and vene- 
rable in the Gothic style of architec- 
ture. The streets, although badly 
paved, and without ¢rottoirs, are for 
the most part broad, and there are a 
few subterranean sewers, a rare lux- 
ury upon the continent, 

The public buildings are numerous 
and splendid, and the Cathedral, after 
that of Milan, perhaps the most no- 
ble Gothic temple in the world. 

The town is built upon the Schelt, 
there very broad, and by no means 
meriting the epithet of Goldsmith: 
towards the land it is defended by 
strong ramparts, ravelins, horn-works, 
and a double ditch ; there are six gates. 

The population is about 62,000, and 
the Burgher guard near 12,000 strong. 

The Citadel, erected from the de- 
signs of Pacciotto by the infamous 
Duke of Alva, is situate at the north- 
western extremity of the town, and 
separated from it, agreeably to the 
tules of fortification, by a spacious 
esplanade. It is in form a pentagon, 
contains some acres within its pre- 
cinct, and is strengthened by two lu- 
nettes, three demi-lunes, a hornwork, 
and a wet ditch; between the gate 
and the river are dock-yards, and be- 
yond the river are the Téte de Flan- 
dres, and the smaller forts and re- 
doubts, its dependencies. Our readers 
will pardon this necessary digression. 

In such numbers had the curious 
from all quarters poured in, that all 
the hotels were full, and not even a 
birth in the ‘ worst inn’s worst room’ 
was to be obtained: however, after 
much patient perambulation, a lodg- 
ing was discovered, and speedily put 
into requisition. 

The actual firing had ceased on Sun- 
day, but the capitulation was not offi- 
cially made known until Monday 
morning, the delay having been caused, 
as was said, by the expectation of a 
courier from the Hague. The flag of 
the Citadel was lowered on Monday, 
and on Tuesday morning early the 
garrison marched out, piled arms 
upon the glacis of Fort Kehl, and re- 
turned to their quarters as prisoners, 
the French mounting guard upon the 
Citadel. At this period Chassé re- 
ceived in his casemate the visits of 
Gérard, the Royal Dukes of France, 
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Lord Ranelagh, and several officers 
of distinction. 

We proceeded to view that part of 
the town which suffered. The Rue 
de la Cuiller, the next street to the 
esplanade, had been ruined by the 
bombardment of 1830; the houses, for 
the most part mean, were shattered, 
the roofs destroyed in part, the floors 
knocked in, and here and there a frag- 
ment of iron was lying in the road. 
The children were playing at marbles 
with grape and canister shot. 

Men with carts were collecting 
broken shells within the esplanade, 
upon which, however, we were pre- 
vented, by a line of sentinels, from 
proceeding. 

The long line of barracks between 
the ruined street and the river, toge- 
ther with a fine church, lay in ruins. 
The injury inflicted upon the present 
occasion had added scarcely any thing 
to the extreme desolation of the scene ; 
for, be it remembered that all the pre- 
sent damage done to these buildings 
was accidental, and caused by such 
only of the French balls as fell beyond 
their mark. But few shot, probably 
not half a dozen, struck the more dis- 
tant quarters of the town. The streets, 
however, especially those towards the 
Citadel and the river, were carefully 
barricadoed, that is to say, a mound 
of earth was thrown up across them, 
defended by a wooden chevaux-de-frise 
and a ditch, a narrow passage permit- 
ting the ingress and egress of foot-pas- 
sengers. The cellar windows, opening, 
as in England, upon a level with the 
pavement, were almost all stopped up 
with blocks of weod and loose earth, 
to defend the cellars, the last refuge of 
the wretched inhabitants, from the 
bombs which they had momentarily 
expected. Two or three severe tumbles 
soon made the unwary stranger awake 
to this precaution. 

Between the town and the river, the 
public promenade had been turned 
into a rampart, which was amply 
supplied with artillery of all sorts ; 
across. the river was the coupure, or 
place where the dyke had been divided, 
and by which that extremity of poldre 
or meadow behind the Téte de Flan- 
dres, had been inundated. 

On Wednesday, at noon, we saw 
the forts on this land strike their co- 
lours. Having, by the kindness of a 
friend, obtained a pass from Gérard’s 
aid-du-camp, we left the town by the 
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Mechlin gate, and having gained the 
outside of the fortifications, took the 
high road to Berchem ; but, after a 
few hundred yards, arriving at the 
part which had suffered from Chassé’s 
fire, we turned aside to view its effects 
upon a cherry orchard. The trees, 
planted at the usual distance, had 
suffered severely, and it was curious 
to trace the passage of a ball from 
tree to tree, falling gradually, until it 
buried itself in the soft black soil of 
some celery beds below; the trees 
were small, and many of the trunks, 
through which balls had passed, had 
absolutely closed up again so com- 
pletely, that not even a small stick 
could be introduced. It appeared as 
thougha knife had been passed through 
in all directions, each time splitting 
the tree. 

The cottages near were decidedly 
the worse for the cannonade, and one 
or two once gay summer-houses were 
in a woeful plight; here was a fine 
blumen-garten, with a painted lust- 
haus, the burgomaster’s delight, very 
much discomposed by its treatment. 
The cottages in this direction were 
not absolutely destroyed ; so the poor 
people had returned to them, and were 
then surveying the damage, with a 
view to its repair. 

Passing across the road towards the 
trenches, we perceived a vast number 
of large holes in the earth : these were 
made by the shells, and many of them 
would have held three or four loads 
of earth. When a shell falls, if the 
ground be soft, it buries itself deeply, 
then exploding, blows about the soil 
in all directions. .Where it falls blind, 
that is to say, without exploding, it 
remains buried, and requires digging 
out. The whole ground was full of 
these pits. 

We walked on through what had 
once been a series of market gardens, 
towards the Citadel, and soon met a 
number of artillerymen escorting, with 
divers facetiz, a huge clay figure of 
‘our Lady of the Capuchines,”” who 
had been on duty as protectress of 
battery No. 2, during the siege ; ‘¢ II- 
y-a assez des Capuchines,” quoth the 
fellow who carried her, and passed on 
with his jovial band. 

We now began to search for the 
trenches, and, moving about rather 
carelessly, actually tumbled into the 
third parallel before we knew where 
we had alighted. A trench is a ditch 
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about four feet deep, the excavated 
earth, making about three feet more, 
being thrown up on the side towards 
the enemy, and retained in its place 
by means of gabions, or hampers filled 
with earth; behind are two steps 
called banquettes, upon which mus- 
quetry is placed to annoy the enemy, 
and defend the trenches in case of a 
sortie. At proper distances the trench 
is widened, and a sort of platform laid 
down, upon which the guns are placed, 
rolling backwards and forwards upon 
strong wooden grooves, The guns are 
protected by a rampart, in which, op- 
posite to each, an opening or embra- 
sure is cut; in the rear is a wooden 
cell, covered with earth, and bomb 
proof, for ammunition. Batteries are 
all thrown up during the night, and 
perfected during the day. 

We now observed ‘le gros mortier 
de Liege,’ with its 22-inch calibre, and 
its shells of 1000]bs. weight. It was 
fired with a detonating lock and a 
long string. The people stood round 
at a respectful distance, staring at it 
openmouthed. 

We next entered Fort Montebello. 
The way over which the guns had 
been dragged was a sea of mud: Lei- 
cestershire cross roads are bad enough, 
but they are billiard-tables to this, 
which, notwithstanding the faggots 
thrown in, swallowed up three parts 
of each gun-carriage. I had the good 
fortune, on one occasion, to see three 
of the enormous 18-pounders from the 
breaching battery dragged by the united 
efforts of about twenty horses along 
this apology for a road. 

Montebello was not much injured ; 
the brick cellar or casemate, then above 
ground, bore afew marks of shot, and 
one or two shells had left their usual 
souvenir, the round hole. Two mortar 
batteries had played from thence, and, 
to judge from the state of their tenants, 
had seen service. Behind Montebello 
was the Dogana, or Custom-house, 
perforated, and a pretty little garden, 
upon the glacis of the ditch, the only 
thing that looked peaceful amidst this 
scene of war. 

We left the fort by the opposite 
gate along the Boom road, and march- 
ing up an infinity of zig-zags, soon ar- 
rived at the breaching battery. This 
formidable battery, consisting of six 
18-pounders, was placed opposite to, 
and not many yards from, an appall- 
ing defalcation of the Citadel wall. 
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This was the breach. ‘The guns were 
about fifteen feet apart, defended in 
front by a high and strong rampart, 
pierced with port-holes, and well lined 
with fascines, or long faggots ; all this 
had been performed under a galling 
and point-blank fire from the cannon 
and musquetry of the Citadel. Not- 
withstanding, every thing was as 
neatly and exactly laid out, as though 
the whole had been erected for a Wool- 
wich review. As each gun was dis- 
charged and recoiled, a gabion filled 
with earth was stuffed into the port 
to keep out the musquet bullets. The 
fascines near the muzzles of the guns 
were intensely, we might say terri- 
fically black, from the repeated explo- 
sions. In front of the battery, the 
glacis, occupying the few yards on 
the margin of the ditch, was ploughed 
up by the projectiles; we do not think 
six square inches together had escaped. 
The ditch, though wide and deep, was 
almost choked up by the rubbish of 
the breach. On the right of the breach- 
ing battery was a covered way or tun- 
nel, beneath the glacis, and opening 
upon the revétement of the counter- 
scarp.* By means of this tunnel, which 
communicated with the trenches, the 
grenadiers of the forlorn hope were to 
pass into the ditch, filling it up with 
sand-bags in their way, whensoever 
the breach should ‘be declared practi- 
cable by the engineers. To prevent 
this, Chassé had prepared two tiers of 
batteries upon the right flank of Bas- 
tion Pacciotto or No. I.; and thus 
raking or enfilading the ditch, he ren- 
dered all passage impassable so long 
as those batteries could be served. 
They were in their turn battered by a 
counter or dismounting battery, placed 
exactly in their front at right angles, 
and to the left of the breaching bat- 
tery. This counter battery consisted 
of six 18-pounders, and had been 
beautifully played. One of Chassé’s 
batteries had thus been totally annihi- 
lated, and the other could not much 
longer have stood the tremendous fire. 
In the rear of the breaching battery, 
to the right, were two heads or ele- 
vated banks, one above the other, be- 
hind which musquetry was placed, to 





* The counterscarp is that bank of the 
fosse o: ditch which is furthest from the 
fortification, and the wall with which such 
banks are usually lined is called a revéte- 
ment, 
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direct a galling fire upon the artillery- 
men and firailleurs of the Citadel. 

Below, in the ditch, on the extreme 
right, lay the ruins of the batardeau 
or dam, a ponderous brick wall, sepa- 
rating the waters of the Citadel from 
those of the town ditches, and which 
had been blown well nigh out of wa- 
ter at an early period of the operations ; 
the ditches were in consequence al- 
most dry. 

We next proceeded to Fort St. Lau- 
rent, the Lunette. Here also a tunnel 
had been opened between the fore- 
most trenches and the counterscarp 
(in this case without a revétement), 
from which a miner was pushed, upon 
a plank, across the ditch; this man, 
applying himself to the opposite wall 
or scarp, soon made by the help of a 
petard a small opening, and then a 
gallery terminating in a chamber; in 
this latter a large quantity of powder 
was deposited with a lighted slow 
match, and the miner fairly made 
good his retreat before the enemy 
were at all aware of the matter. The 
powder soon exploded, and the greater 
part of the front or salient angle of 
the Lunette was blown into the ditch. 
The breach thus made was instantly 
scaled, and the grenadiers meeting 
with two other companies which had 
charged round by the back or gorge, 
joined them, and took the garrison 
prisoners. No lives were lost, and 
the only serviceable gun found was in 
ten minutes turned against the Citadel. 

We entered the Lunette by the 
breach, rendered by that time a good 
road. Guns, hurled from the rampart 
by the shot, lay dismounted beneath 
their broken carriages; the guard- 
house and gorge-wall were in ruins, 
and the wooden palisadoes riddled by 
musquet balls, Either no casemate 
had existed in this fort, or it had been 
completely blown away, for not a ves- 
tige of one could be seen. 

Leaving St. Laurent by the gorge- 
gate, we entered the demi-lune or 
ravelin (a work of the same nature 
placed immediately behind it) in its 
rear, clambering over a shattered 
sluice. This fort had not, it is true, 
been mined and blown up, but the 
horrors of war were nevertheless far 
more apparent in it. The Pont des 
Secours, communicating with the Ci- 
tadel, was cut to shivers by the shot ; 
guns, many in number, lay buried in 
black mud behind the rampart ; a few 
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remained above; one of them, a fine 
brass long six, had been spoilt by a 
ball, and the touch-hole of another 
had been melted by hard firing. On 
the ¢erre-plein or body of the place, 
were some suspicious looking hillocks, 
and an open pit or two; from one of 
the former I observed a hand and arm 
projecting ; they looked fair and white 
as a lady’s, as they lay imbedded in 
the muddy soil. 

We turned away from so sickening 
a sight, but it was only to behold an- 
other: an artilleryman, the upper 
half of whose head had been carried 
away by a bullet, wrapped in his mi- 
litary capéte, lay extended beneath 
the rampart. Poor fellow! his com- 
rades had buried him as best they 
could, and a shell had rendered their 
pious offices useless. The eloquent 
lines of the poet rose upon our me- 
mory at a sight oftener heard of than 
witnessed. A friend, an\Englishman, 
detached a loose mass of the rampart 
with his foot, and a second time se- 
pulchred the remains of ‘‘the war- 
rior.” The French soldiers looked up 
and honoured him for the deed, and 
applauded. 

There was a subterranean casemate * 
in the demi-lune ; the doors had been 
removed, and a mound of earth thrown 
up at a short distance from its portal, 
to diminish the danger of those with- 
in; a playing card lay upon the damp 
floor of the vault, and we could not 
but regret that those about to meet 
death face to face had not employed 
their short time more suitably. This 
casemate was in the salient angle. 
The parapet or wall of turf which tops 
the rampart, was on the left side much 
damaged ; sand-bags had been hastily 
used to repair it, and it was thickly 
strewed with flattened musquet-balls, 
which latter certain Englishmen were 
busily collecting for the edification of 
their fair countrywomen at home. Not 
to be hors du monde, we pocketed a 
few too. 

Under the rampart of the right flank 





* A casemate is a vault usually of 
brick or stone, very long, but in other re- 
spects little beyond the dimensions of a 
London cellar. These are usually under 
ground. In the Citadel they were of 
great extent, freely communicating with 
one anothér. They were damp, and 
usually without any furniture but a small 
stove and some straw mattresses, 
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passed a brick tunnel or sally-port, 
communicating by means of a draw- 
bridge with the opposite glacis. Be- 
hind the terre-plein or flat space form- 
ing the body of the place, was the 
shattered pont des secours, the destruc- 
tion of which had cut off the only di- 
rect communication between the gar- 
rison and their comrades. Near this 
men were diligently employed in drag- 
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ging the ditch for broken musquets 
and blind shells, taking care to unload 
the latter immediately, and stow away 
the powder in safety. We learned 
that they became entitled to a slight 
recompense upon delivering each shell 
and pound of powder so obtained at 
the magazine. Their fishery had been 
very successful. 
(To be continued.) 





THE EARLY ENGLISH DRAMA.—No. III. 
The Works of John Webster, with some uccount of the Author, and notes ; by the 


Rev. A. Dyce. 


THERE is no class of authors of 
whose personal history so little seems 
to be known, as that of the elder 
Dramatists, and we are obliged to 
judge of the extent of their attain- 
ments, their habits of study, and the 
variety of their pursuits, almost en- 
tirely from the evidence of their works. 
The palm of superior learning must be 
given unhesitatingly to Jonson: and 
Chapman would successfully challenge 
the second place for his knowledge of 
antiquity: but the learning of Jonson 
is too often exhibited with a clumsy 
and ostentatious profusion ; and Chap- 
man’s language is too apt to be pe- 
dantic and stiff. They were the greatest 
closet-scholars of all the Dramatists. 
Their works, especially those of the 
former, are full of allusions to old 
customs, translations of old sentences, 
adaptations of ancient phrases, and 
alterations of old characters, brought 
to bear on the incidents of modern 
life; looking as a room of the present 
day would look if hung with tapestry 
and arras. 

Persons have often indulged them- 
selves in copious reflections upon what 
they are pleased to call the want of 
learning in Shakspeare; and they have 
imagined how much assistance his 
genius would have derived from a 
more extensive study, and the use of 
more elaborate materials. Now, with 
no desire to approach to what is para- 
doxical in our assertions, we have been 
led to consider our great Bard as having 
possessed all the learning that was ad- 
vantageous to his art. And as the 
life of man is only competent to the 
acquirement of certain attainments, 
we consider that his prosecution of a 
deeper or more refined and curious li- 
terature, would have taken the place 
of studies far more useful and im- 
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portant. A Dramatic Poet reads for 
the purpose of the Drama: but the 
object of the Drama is to hold out just 
and vivid reflections of society ; pic- 
tures of men under the influence of 
their varying passions, prejudices, 
habits, and pursuits, the folly and the 
wisdom of life, the causes of its hap- 
piness and misery. If to gain enlarged 
and extensive views of human nature, 
therefore, for the purpose of selection 
and adaptation, be the aim of the poet, 
the page of History necessarily offers 
the primal resources that he desires. 
It is there that he is enabled to gather 
very copious information, to view great 
diversity of characters, to estimate a 
boundless variety of actions, to con- 
template a surprising revolution of 
events, to consider the modifications 
produced by government, civilization, 
religion, climate, time, situation, upon 
the characters of the individual. Nor 
would he neglect the study of those 
works, which, containing the observa- 
tions of inquisitive travellers in remote 
and less frequented countries, are con- 
tinually feeding and enlarging History 
with their tributary stores. The Ro- 
mance, the Novel, and the Fable, or 
fictitious history, will ever be highly 
esteemed and diligently considered, as 
being abridged or abstract represen- 
tations of real life; skilful selections 
of the leading and important parts of 
human life and actions; bearing the 
same relation to REAL History, as the 
painted landscape does to the natural 
one. Buteven this instruction would 
be imperfect, and its forms vague and 
undefined, and its colours faint, were 
it not accompanied with an acquaint- 
ance with society in its actual and 
living existence. A knowledge of hu- 
man nature is not of very early or very 
easy acquirement. It is made up ofa 
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thousand nameless occurrences, mi- 
nute observations, repeated experien- 
ces, and involuntary comparisons. Itis 
composed of different views of men in 
their grave moods or their gayer and 
lighter hours ; in their openness and in 
their reserve ; in their aims, purposes, 
hopes, and fears; in their mingled 
motives, their low enjoyments, and 
their exalted desires. Consequently, 
to Shakspeare and his brother drama- 
tists, the world was the great book to 
which they were to turn for their ma- 
terials, drawing the distant to them 
through history, and unfolding the 
present through observation. Hence 
the tavern, the market-place, the ex- 
change, the wine-vault, the unre- 
strained converse of the table, the 
village alehouse, or the suburb hos- 
telry, were books, and the best books, 
and most fruitful of observation, 
which they ever read. Shakspeare 
had the learning which he wanted: 
true, it was not gained among the 
dusty volumes and the solitary se- 
clusion of the scholar’s study; but 
it was collected in the peopled walks 
of the multitude. Every singularity, 
every oddity, each whim and weak- 
ness, each leading principle and go- 
verning motive, that composed the 
motley character of his acquaintance, 
was so much reading gained. He 
wanted a great number of portraits, 
presenting variety of features and dif- 
ferent combinations of character, and 
he went into the world as a painter 
would to find them ; he wanted an in- 
sight into the motives of human con- 
duct, and he sought them in those 
hours, and in those places, in which 
they are most often developed. 
Jonson possessed considerabie learn- 
ing ; but much, undoubtedly, was use- 
less to him as a dramatist, and much 
which he did use was not advan- 
tageous. Shakspeare’s knowledge bore 
fully and directly on his subjects. 
Nothing was lost, that was once ga- 
thered ; nothing was thrown aside, or 
mouldered away as useless and inap- 
plicable; nothing that he possessed 
was too antiquated, too obsolete, too 
refined, or too remote for his purpose. 
General feeling and individual charac- 
ter were alike his study. He did not 
want the learned elegance and elabo- 
rate refinement of Spenser’s language; 
he did not want the classical pro- 
priety of Jonson ; he did not want the 
fine conceits of the Italian poets, or 
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the abstruse calculations of the Greek 
philosophers ; what would the learn- 
ing of the Porch or the Academy have 
been to him? Would it have enabled 
him to give a more successful expres- 
sion to his subjects; more character- 
istic features ; more clear and graphic 
lines? Would it have pointed with fresh 
power the brightness of his wit, or 
adorned with more native grace the 
beauty of his illustrations ? 
Shakspeare seems never to have been 
deficient in industry. His life (his 
dramatic life) seems to have been one 
continued study; his observation 
always alive, his curiosity awake, 
his memory retentive, his reflections 
accurate and profound. So far from 
books being neglected by him, they 
appear to have been most diligently 
chosen and carefully read. Many of 
them he perused in translations ; what 
then? his purpose was equally an- 
swered; for he read them for their 
facts, and not for their language. He 
read English histories, Scottish chro- 
nicles, Italian romances, old poetry, 
Greek and Latin translations ; he read 
Saxo Grammaticus, and he read 
Amadis de Gaul; he brought the out- 
lines of his dramas, and the combina- 
tions of his incidents, from history and 
fable; and he filled them up with the 
rich variety of characters, with which 
observation and reflection had fur- 
nished him. What more he could 
have done, under his circumstances, 
we know not. We consider the great- 
ness of his mind, and the force of his 
judgment, to have been shown by his 
declining to enter into the study of 
more curious literature, or to engage 
in more subtle researches. He did not 
want the pampered strength of the 
gladiator; but the active, effective 
power of the soldier. He was always 
in the field, therefore he would not be 
incumbered with obsolete weapons 
brought from the armoury of anti- 
quity, or with plumes and trappings 
fit only for the procession and the re- 
view. We therefore consider that 
Shakspeare possessed all the learning, 
derived from the study of books, which 
he could have collected with advan- 
tage, and profitably read, consistent 
with the prosecution of his study in 
the living book of society, which was 
equally necessary for the completion 
of his designs. Had he been a deeper 
scholar, or a more diligent reader, he 
could not have been so attentive or so 
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experienced an observer of mankind. 
His knowledge would not have been 
so fresh, so true to nature, so accu- 
rate, so diversified, or so new. A 
select and careful study of some of the 
writers of antiquity might have re- 
strained the luxuriance of his genius, 
refined his taste, and polished his lan- 
guage ; but it must also have deducted 
greatly from the accumulation of his 
materials ; it must have deprived him 
of much opportunity of observation; 
and it must have impeded the practi- 
cal knowledge, which it was so im- 
portant to gain, of all that would be 
conducive to his success. The study 
of other writers could give him only 
the forms and general shapes, and fur- 
nish him with some leading principles 
and trains of thought; but all that 
was to fill up the outline, to give it 
spirit, fullness, truth, effect, to enable 
him to embody his knowledge in living 
character, to individualize it and ap- 
propriate it, must be his own. 

What has been observed of our 
greatest dramatic Poet, holds true no 
less of many of his rivals or followers. 
We may sometimes lament the imper- 
fection of their judgment, and we may 
wonder at the capricioushess or per- 
verseness of their taste; but their 
learning was equal to their purpose. 
Their object was to produce a strong 
and effective emotion on minds not 
very sensitive, or highly cultivated. 
They did not want the fine evolutions, 
and the skilful and learned movements 
of the fencer, but the strong cuts and 
thrusts of the swordsman. Their au- 
dience was composed of citizens, shop- 
keepers for the most part from East- 
cheap and Rosemary Lane, and per- 
sons of little education. We have 
often wondered that many of the old 
plays were so highly elaborated, and 
their verse so beautifully modulated ; 
and we must say, that in general the 
early dramatists did full justice to the 
claims made on them by the character 
of their audience, and the remunera- 
tion bestowed by the players. 

The Author, whose works we now 
possess for the first timecollected, and 
beautifully and accurately edited, al- 
though his name is not in honour with 
general readers, must rank very high 
among his brethren of the sock and 
buskin in the comparative scale of 
merit. . Inferior to Jonson in richness 
of comic humour, and to Fletcher in 
gracefulness of fancy and delicacy of 
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sentiment ; and far below Massinger in 
the conduct of his plot and the con- 
sistency of his characters ; he far, very 
far, surpasses them all in the depth of 
his pathos, his tragic powers, and his 
command over the sublime, the ter- 
rible, and the affecting. His fancy 
seems to indulge itself in forming every 
fantastic variety of sorrow, and of fol- 
lowing up the miseries of the broken 
heart even beyond the sanctuary of 
the grave. He loves to dwell (old 
Burton perhaps would have said, had 
he drawn Webster’s character) among 
scutcheons, and hour-glasses, and cof- 
fins, andallthe painful emblems of mor- 
tality ; an epitaph to him is a joke, and 
a sexton is his bedfellow and friend. 
He has a dagger more often in his 
hand than a knife; and he carries a 
phial of poison in his pocket. He 
never eats with so good an appetite as 
off the baked meats at a funeral, and 
the earth in which his flowers grow is 
all brought from the church-yard ; his 
chief Latin quotation is ‘‘ Memento 
mori,” and when he walks into the 
hayfield, he is sure to whisper ‘ All 
flesh is grass.’ His genius, like the 
yew-tree which he describes, flou- 
rishes best when its roots are in the 
tomb ; but he possesses considerable 
variety of reflection, and elegance of 
imagery. His verse is often harmo- 
nious, and his language elevated and 
select. Of his comic powers we do 
not think very highly; and the judi- 
cious formation of his plots and ar- 
rangement of incidents do not seem to 
have been much studied by him. To 
enable him to produce a great effect, all 
lesser advantages give way; and, like 
Rembrandt, he throws every thing 
else into shadow, to bring out his 
principal incident with greater force 
and lustre. 

The first play we meet with is ‘‘ The 
White Devil, or Vittoria Corombona,”’ 
a drama exhibiting very unusual trains 
of thought, deep reflections, and poeti- 
cal illustrations ; but with a plot dis- 
jointed and not well conceived, and 
with characters rather seen in parts 
and fragments, than consistently and 
clearly developed. The story does not 
move by any series of well-directed in- 
cidents to its conclusion; to which 
must be added the disgusting represen- 
tation of a brother being a pander to 
his sister’s dishonour, as in the per- 
son of Flamineo, although we are not 
unaware how much this terrificinstance 
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of the most utter depravation is in 
keeping with the exhibition of the 
other ungoverned and tempestuous 
passions that sweep over the scenes of 
this dark and blood-stained tragedy. 
His absurd quarrel with his sister, 
and the murder of Bracciano by throw- 
ing poison in his hat, must be consi- 
dered blemishes in the general merit 
of the play. There is no doubt of the 
great tragic powers which Webster 
possessed; but he has much abused 
the fertility of his genius. Terror is 
too strongly excited ; there is a strange 
unnatural mixture of levity and wretch- 
edness, scorn and sorrow, fiendish 
laughter, that seems to feed upon the 
despair and hopelessness of the de- 
fenceless and desolate heart. The de- 
fence of Victoria at her trial has been 
highly praised. The present Editor 
says—‘‘ that in the whole range of our 
ancient drama, we shall not find a 
more effective scene.” To this opi- 
nion we cannot agree. We consider 
(to take the first example that strikes 
us) the defence of Othello before the 
Senate far more true to nature, more 
effective, and more masterly in its de- 
lineations and design. Too much of 
time and words, in Victoria’s arraign- 
ment, is lost per accidentia. The trial 
is too long coming to the point. Mat- 
ters irrelevant and useless are intro- 
duced ; the unity of our interest is dis- 
turbed ; nor can we agree in the Edi- 
tor’s ideas of the fine consistency of 
Victoria’s behaviour. When she is 
commended for her ‘“ innocence—re- 
sembling boldness,” we cannot but re- 
collect her parting imprecation ! 


“ Die with those pills in your most cursed 


maw 

Should bring you health! or while you 
sit o’th’ bench 

Let your own spittle choke you.” 

To our mind the most powerful and 
the most pathetic scene, is the inter- 
view between the guilty and hardened 
husband Bracciano, and his injured 
and most gentle Isabella. We confess, 
as we read, that the pages were wet 
with our tears Her sweet, devoted, 
affectionate attachment is beautifully 
drawn indeed. She says— 


“ Nay, my dear Lord, I will not have you 

angry. (months, 
Doth not my absence from you, now two 
Merit one kiss?” 


Gent. Mage. May, 1833. 
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The disclosure of his alienated 
heart, and the coarseness of his ruffian 
brutality, are met with the softest re- 
turns, that bruised and wounded love 
could bestow. Her love sends up its 
sweetest odours when most trodden on, 
and at length, when all hope is gone, 
she says— 
sy Oh! my winding-sheet, 





Now shall I need thee shortly! Dear 
my Lord, 

Let me hear once more, what I would not 
hear. 

Never?” 


Nor can we (before we conclude) 
consent to pass over the scene in 
which the poor old mother Cornelia is 
discovered, bending over her son Mar- 
cello’s corse, who had been slain by 
his brother. It has all the hopeless 
distress, the vague, bewildered, ter- 
rific sorrow of Ophelia. With what 
beauty and feeling is the dirge com- 
posed which she mutters, as reason 
and misery are struggling for the mas- 
tery over her mind. 

“ Call for the Robin-redbreast and the 
ren, 

Since o’er shady groves they hover, 

And with leaves and flowers discover 

The friendless bodies of unburied men. 

Call unto his funeral dole 

The ant, the field- mouse, and the mole, 

To rear him hillocks that shall keep him 


warm, 

And (when gay tombs are robbed) sus- 
tain no harm ; 

But keep the wolf from thence that’s foe 
to men. 


? 
For with his nails he'll dig them up again.” 
They would not bury him ’cause he 
died in a quarrel, but I have an answer 
for them— 
Let holy Church receive him duly, 
Since he paid the church-tithes truly. 
His wealth is summed, and this is all his 
store, 
This poor men get, and great men get no 
more. 
Now the wares are gone we may shut up 


shop. 
Bless you all, good people.” 
Benhall Vicarage. J. 


noe 
Mr. Urban, 

IN the new publication called Pioz- 
ziana, or Recollections of the late Mrs. 
Piozzi (reviewed in your last number, 
p- 334), is given a list of the portraits 
by Sir Joshua Reynolds in the Streat- 
ham Collection, sold in May 1816, and 


M. 
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the names of the purchasers, not per- 
fectly correct. It says, that in Mrs. 
Piozzi’s account of the purchasers it 
is noted, a Mr. Stewart, ‘‘I know not 
who,” purchased the portrait of Mr. 
Baretti. The fact is, that Mr. Stuart 
did not purchase that portrait, but 
the portrait of Miss Owen, of Penrhos 
in Wales; and if Mrs. Piozzi had been 
very particular in her list, she must 
have known this, as Mr. Stuart was 
well known to Mr. Squibb, theauction- 
eer, who sold the collection. Mr. Stu- 
art offered highly for several of the 
portraits of the great literary charac- 
ters. He was the last bidder, except 
the purchaser, for that of Burke, 
at about 250/. In the midst of 


these high prices, far exceeding 
expectation, the portrait of Miss 
Owen was put up. It was a 


fine painting by Sir Joshua, of the 
same size and in the same sort of 
frame as the others, and one of the 
series ; but no one knowing or caring 
about Miss Owen, who came after 
2001. for Garrick, amidst a buzz of 
surprise at the high price, she was 
going forta trifle, and there being 
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little competition, Mr. Stuart. became 
thepurchaser. Abouta yearafterwards 
Mr. Stuart wrote to Mrs. Piozzi to 
know who Miss Owen was; and 
the following is a copy of her an- 
swer : 

“ Blake's Hotel, Wednesday, 

27th, of Aug. 1817. 

“ Mrs. Piozzi presents her compli- 
ments to Mr. Stuart. Dear Miss Owen 
was an old friend and very distant rela- 
tion ; and probably her portrait was drawn 
for Mr. and Mrs. Thrale before any of the 
others ; indeed before the library at Streat- 
ham Park was built. She was sister to 
John Owen, Esq. of Penrhos, in Mont- 
gomeryshire, and first cousin to Mrs. 
Ormsby, mother of the great Shropshire 
heiress, who gave her hand in marriage, 
with 18,0004. a-year, not very long ago, to 
a Mr. Gore, now Ormsby Gore, Esq. 

‘«This lady’s near kinsman, Mr. Lyster, 
of Rowton, M. P. wrote to Sir John 
Salusbury, Mrs. Piozzi’s nephew, the 
other day, to ask him who had Miss 
Owen’s portrait? for that her brother was 
wishing to see and to possess it now; 
although too ill and infirm then to think, 
— hear, of the sale. Miss Owen 
ad been very pretty, and was extremely 
amiable and clever.” 





ON THE FRAGMENT OF THE BACCHZ 


Mr. Ursan, May 9. 

EVER since I first saw the frag- 
ments of the Bacche of Euripides 
printed in the Gentleman’s Magazine, 
I have been extremely anxious to as- 
certain their real character, especially 
as different Correspondents have taken 
different sides of the question. Un- 
able, however, for some time to arrive 
at a satisfactory conclusion, I had 
nearly given up the enquiry as hope- 
less, when I stumbled upon a clue, 
by which | have been led to what ap- 
pears to be the truth; and I now feel 
myself warranted in asserting that the 
fragments present in most instances 
the very words of Euripides, and in 
others approximate so closely to them, 
as to make me more than ever desirous 
to meet with other MSS. to confirm 
the discovery of X. Y., if his account 
of the Palimpsest MS. is to be relied 
on; or, if the whole be a fabrication, 
(which I can hardly believe) to exhibit 
a still more curious confirmation of a 
most extraordinary specimen of a mo- 
dern scholar’s proficiency in Greek. 

The clue, to which I have alluded, 
was furnished by a sacred drama, 
scarcely known except to critical scho- 


OF EURIPIDES, LATELY DISCOVERED. 


lars, and which passes under the name 
of Xpiorés Taoyor. 

Of this work I have met with only 
two editions ; one printed at Rome in 
1542, and the other at Paris 1544, to 
which a Latin translation is subjoined, 
that is wanting in the editio princeps, 
and taken probably, for I have no 
means of ascertaining the fact by ac- 
tual comparison, from the folio edi- 
tions of Gregory Nazianzen, to whom 
that play is generally attributed. Both 
the editions are in 8vo, and in book- 
sellers’ phrase are lib. rariss. 

The play, written by some un- 
known author, and of an uncertain 
age, is in political senarians, that is 
to say, in lines consisting of twelve 
syllables, no matter whether long or 
short, provided only the last foot be 
an Iambic or Pyrrichius; and though 
the author in his prologue professes 
to have written it xar’ Evperidny, it is 
in fact little more than a cento from 
the following Greek plays, the Hecuba, 
Orestes, Medea, Hippolytus, Troades, 
and Bacche of Euripides, the Pseud- 
Euripidean Rhesus, and the Prome- 
theus and Agamemnon of Aschylus. 

Of the 2,600 lines and upwards, 
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contained in the whole play, about two- 
thirds are to be found in, or may be re- 
ferred to, one or other of the tragedies 
above mentioned; and in some in- 
stances the verses are taken without 
any alteration at all, but more gene- 
rally with such changes, be they more 
or less, as the writer considered ne- 
cessary for the purpose he had in view. 

Of the nine original tragedies thus 
forming the basis of the Cento, the 
Hecuba has. furnished only five lines, 
and the Prometheus not more than 
three ; and while two different scenes 
of the Agamemnon have contributed 
about a dozen lines, the whole of the 
extracts from the Orestes are confined 
to one scene alone. From the remain- 
ing plays, however, the quotations are 
exceedingly numerous, especially in 
the Medea, Bacche, and Rhesus, and 
frequently present better readings than 
any to be found in the existing MSS. 
of Euripides. 

To this fact Valckenaer in Pheen. 
60. was the first to draw the atten- 
tion of the learned ; and by following 
up his great master’s hints, his fa- 
vourite pupil John Pierson, the fit 
Achilles to such a Chiron, first de- 
monstrated the great utility of perusing 
attentively that most stupid drama, 
with the sole view of recovering the 
lost words of Euripides ; and in giving 
the fruits of his researches in his truly 
golden work, the “‘ Verisimilium Libri 
duo,’’ (where the number and neatness 
of the emendations are equalled only by 
their certairty,) that elegant scholar, 
though cut off in the very flower 
of his age, but not before he had 
luckily published his second masterly 
work the Lexicon of Morris, has left 
behind him a name, which not a single 
critic of the present day has the 
most distant chance of rivalling; for 
in the dearth of such a master as Lu- 
dovic Caspar Valckenaer, we must 
despair of meeting with a second 
John Pierson. 

The hint which Valckenaer had thus 
thrown out, and of which Pierson had 
somewhat ungenerously availed him- 
self, Valckenaer did not fail to follow 
up in his edition of the Hippolytus ; 
but he was unable, except in a few 
instances, to meet with readings pre- 
ferable to those found in the MSS. of 
Euripides, because the quotations from 
that play are not so numerous as from 
some of the others. 

The next critic, who paid any atten- 
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tion to this drama, was Richard Por- 
son; butalthough he has in the Orestes 
discovered two orthree readings, which 
Valckenaer would have adopted, still 
was he unwilling to trust too much to 
the authority of that Cento, from find- 
ing that the author had fully acted up 
to the practice of gypsies, ‘indisfiguring 
stolen children to make them pass for 
their own.’ From this overstrained 
caution, in which Porson was followed 
by Peter Elmsley in his edition of the 
Medea, George Burges in his edition 
of the Troades has wisely deviated, 
and given the most convincing proof 
of the correctness of Valckenaer’s 
judgment by editing in v. 1280. éun- 
véovo’ for dumvéovo’: a reading the 
more remarkable, as it not only con- 
firms one of the few successful emen- 
dations made by Gilbert Wakefield, 
but is itself confirmed by MS. Harl; 
and so too in v. 1249, the reading of 
X. II. is confirmed by the same MS., 
while in 1227, dpovrioe rarnp oébev, 
it alone in v. 1390 preserves the Attic 
dpovrtet, and thus confirms the emen- 
dation of Elmsley in Mus. Crit. vi. 
p- 286. But the most convincing 
proof that the author of the Xpwrés 
Ildcx@v had a MS. of considerable va- 
Tue, is to be found in the fact that he 
has in v. 1311 quoted a verse from 
Rhes. 7, the very existence of which 
was unknown, until it was discovered in 
the Florentine MS. collated by Isaac 
Vossius. 

The last scholar, who has paid the 
least attention to the Xpurrds Tacyor, 
is Lenting, in his edition of the Medea, 
and in the Acta Societatis Trajectine, 
as I am told; but in the former publi- 
cation, for I have never seen the lat- 
ter, I do not remember any passage, 
where he has been able to make a 
scholar-like use of that Cento in re- 
storing the very words of Euripides. 

Had, however, the Critics who fol- 
lowed Valckenaer been sufficiently 
alive to the real value of the Xpiords 
Iladcyv, they would have seen that it 
not only preserves better readings than 
any to be found elsewhere, but that it 
can supply not a few lacuna in the 
Medea, Hippolytus, Bacche, Troades, 
Rhesus, and Agamemnon. To this 
discovery Porson was the first to give 
a clue; as we learn from his Miscell. 
Crit. p. 169, where he suspects that 
to the lacuna in the Bacche, first 
pointed out by Tyrwhitt, belongs a 
distich preserved by X, IJ., and which, 
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strange to say, is found also in the 
fragment, furnished by X. Y., and of 
which your correspondent E. G. had 
probably a faint recollection, when he 
stated that he had, unless his memory 
deceived him, seen that distich else- 
where. 

Hermann too has attempted to sup- 
ply what he considered a lacuna in the 
Agamemnon ; but Blomfield and Wel- 
laver have properly objected to the in- 
sertion of the verse in the manner pro- 
posed ; for we ought rather to read in 
v. 601, 


Adyois Tovovrots mAayKTos ovo’ epad- 


BnY, 

Spas d€ rH Hepovte Gedxrdp’ ods harw 
mpoabeia’ ebvov : 

at least, we can thus account for the 
omission of the verse, arising from the 
similarity of ovo’ and ods: while the 
GeArépa pdarw may be compared with 
the OeArdpe meibot, so beautifully re- 
stored by Bothe to Asch. Suppl. 1042. 

Upon some future occasion I may 
perhaps be induced to point out va- 
rious lacune in the Medea, Hippoly- 
tus, Bacche, Troades, and Rhesus: 
and show how they may be sup- 
plied by an attentive perusal of the 
XPISTOS TIASXON. At present, how- 
ever, it is enough to state, that nine- 
tenths of the fragment furnished by X.Y. 
is to be found in that cento ; and found 
too here, as elsewhere, occasionally in 
the same words, but more often in 
words altered more or less to suit the 
context ; and, what to me carries con- 
viction, that X.Y. is not the fabricator, 
I can produce some verses that are 
wanting in the fragment furnished by 
X. Y. but which it is quite evident 
that the author of Xpiuords Tdcyov 
could have got only from the Bacche, 
but which X. Y. could not have miss- 
ed, had he derived all his information 
from that cento alone. 

For the sake of brevity, I will merely 
note each line of the first fragment and 
the corresponding line of the Xpiords 
Ildoyer, leaving it to the inquisitive 
scholar to ascertain where the verses 
are or are not altered, and to what ex- 
tent the alterations are carried. 


FRAGMENT 1. 


ver. 1. .in Bacche. ver. 1328 
not in Xpiords Tacxov. 
2. . ‘ X. TI. 2444 
3. not in X. II. Bacch. 1299 
4. ditto Bacch. 1300 
6,6; 7; X, TI. 1262, 3, 4 
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8. not in X. II. 
9. ‘ ‘ . - 1084 
10. é . ‘ - 489, 1082 
a3. e ° 7-8 
12. ; é ‘ 440 
13, 14. ‘ « - 1862, 3 
15. ° - 1040 
16. ° - 1310 
AT. ‘ > x - 1303 
18. ° ° = - 1314, 5 
19. ° ‘ - 1410 
20, 21. . « 2530, 1 
22. i ° , . 2556 
23. not in X. I. 
24, “ ‘ X. I. 1338 
25, 26, 27. . 2473,;:4 5 
28, 29. : ‘ - 1496, 7 
30. , r “ 902 


31. . ° ° -/ 28 


33, 33. - 1319, 20 
34. a ‘ ‘ . 1316 

35 to 42. not in X. I. 

43. ° ° ‘ 932 

44, ‘ ‘ 934 

45, 46, 47. 927, 8,9 
48. , . ‘ - 931 

49. ° * ‘ - 1331 

50. ° . ‘ - C4 

51. ‘ : ‘ « 1 QtZ 

52. ‘ > ° - 1088 

53. » Pe ‘ - 1099 

54, 55. Pa - 2512, 3 
56. . ; . - 997 

57, 58, 59. ° - 1477, 8,9 
60. ‘ ‘ > - 1499 

61, 62, 63. - 1005, 6,7 
64. " ‘ ‘ . 2126 

65. ‘ ° . - 1453 

66. P . ‘ - 493 

67. ‘ ‘ i - 2139 

68. ‘ 457 

69. : . ‘ . 496 

To, 32, 7a. - « 2130,..1,3 
73. i * - 2145 

74. ‘ ‘ ‘ - 2133 

75. . ? e - 1763 

76. ‘ ‘ ‘ . 2580 

‘en ‘ ‘ » - 2583 

78. ‘ 437 


With regard to the verses which 
X. Y., had he been the fabricator of 
the fragments, could scarcely have 
omitted, the most remarkable are the 
following, and which, strange to say, 
supply the very lacuna pointed out by 
A. Q, Euripides, therefore, probably 
wrote after v. 72, of the 2d fragment, 

épeav pérosxos 8 (earl yap rd beagarov 
pe éoerba tavé, a beg shai 
eyo ovvnka, Maiddov ’y orépvors kibeis, 
dor ¢£ dBiccov dpevds amavrAnoa 
coda :) 
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eis “EAAGS’ ayayov x. T. d. 

which the author of Xpurrés Tacyov 
has thus altered to suit his own pur- 
pose, in v. 1767, 8, 9, 1770: 


diddoxaros 8 eyvav aitois orépvas 
kArhels 

ovras freabat Tovs Geovs piroupevous 

ey ovvika Seomérov orépvois TeTov, 

dor é& aBiocov méAN amavtAnces 
coda : 

To those, however, who know the 
fact recorded by Lucian, that Cadmus 
was the disciple of Mercury, and that 
by him Cadmus was taught letters, as 
Amphion was taught music, as told 
by Horace, it will be evident that 
Maiddov, not deomdrov, was the word 
written by Euripides ; for so Mercury 
is addressed in a fragment of Hippo- 


nax, ‘Epui pidddAupe, Maraded KudAnnec ; 
while, in confirmation of the use of 
aravtAnoa copa, both favourite words 
of Euripides, it will be sufficient to 
turn to Heller’s ‘ Index Verborum.’ 
Other supplements of the same 
scene might be obtained from the 
same Cento. But I have already ex- 
ceeded all reasonable bounds in this 
communication. I cannot, however, 
omit to state that the expression S)é- 
mew épw, to which your Correspond- 
ent E. G. objects, as an Anglicism, is 
actually found in Xpuords Idcxov, v. 
1506; and, in like manner, dépo— 
kdvew in v. 683, and (jv»—dépe in v. 
472.; so difficult is it for a modern 
scholar to decide positively on a sub- 
ject like the present from internal 
evidence alone. TIS. 





On THE DIVISION OF THE Day AMONG THE ANCIENT ROMANS. 


ALTHOUGH even as far back as 
the time of Romulus the Romans were 
in possession of a Calendar, by which 
the number of months and days in the 
year was ascertained with a tolerable 
degree of accuracy, we nevertheless 
find that many centuries were suffered 
to elapse before they arrived at any 
thing like precision in their manner of 
dividing the day. Even the most rude 
and uncultivated had been taught by 
the diurnal rotation of the sun, to dis- 
tinguish the night from the day; still 
they remained a long time ignorant of 
any method of dividing the same into 
any other divisions than those which 
naturally presented themselves in the 
rising and setting of the sun, its meri- 
dian altitude at noon, the rising and 
setting of the stars, and the change 
from light to darkness. In the Laws 
of the Twelve Tables we find no divi- 
sion of the day into hours, as, accord- 
ingto Pliny the elder (vii. 66), the 
time was regulated only by the rising 
and setting of thesun. They then came 
to a more certain method of ascertain- 
ing when it was noon, by means of a 
servant, who was appointed by the 
Consuls, to watch and cry out the 
time when the sun was visible from 
the senate-house, between the Rostra 
in the Forum, and the so-called Gre- 
costasis. In the course of time how- 
ever, when civilisation had made some 
progress among the people, more cer- 
tain expressions came into use for de- 
fining the different divisions of the day 
and night, which were as follow : 


1. Solis ortus, or sun-rise ; 2. Mane, 
afterwards matutinum tempus (whence 
the French matin), the morning or 
forenoon ; 3. Meridies, or noon; 4. 
Meridiei, and solis inclinatio, or also 
postmeridianum tempus, the decline of 
noon, or afternoon ; 5. Solis occasus, 
in the laws of the Decemviri sol occa- 
sus, sunset ; 6. Crepusculum, or even- 
ing twilight; 7. Prima fax. s. lucerne, 
the lighting of the lamps ; 8. Vesper or 
vespera, afterwards serum diei (whence 
the French soir), the evening=prima 
vigilia, or first night-watch; 9. Con- 
cubium, bed-time, or perhaps the first 
sleep; 10. Now intempesta, or dead of 
the night ; 11. Media nox, or midnight 
=secunda vigilia, or second night- 
watch; 12. Medie noctis inclinatio, 
the decline of midnight; 13. Gallici- 
nium, or cock-crow=tertia vigilia, or 
third night-watch; 14. Conticinium, 
the stillness of the morning=gquarta 
vigilia, or fourth night-watch; 15. 
Diluculum, or day-break ; 16. Prima 
lux, the first light of the day, or morn- 
ing-twilight. 

For upwards of 250 years the Ro- 
maus contented themselves with this 
natural division; until, in the year 
U. C. 461, L. Papirius Cursor 
brought the first sun-dial (Solarium) 
from Lower Italy to Rome, and in the 
year U. C. 490, M. Valerius Mes- 
sala brought the second from Catana 
in Sicily. These sun-dials had some 
time before been in use among the 
Greeks, having been invented by Thales 
the philosopher. The one brought by 
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Papirius was affixed to the temple 
built and dedicated by him to the God 
Quirinus, and the other placed near 
the Rostra in the forum. The whole 
day, from the rising to the setting of 
the sun, was then divided into twelve 
equal parts (horas) or hours, which 
were pointed out by the shadow ofa 
pin or hand (gnomon) placed in the 
middle of a flat plate, or a kind of hol- 
low basin, marked and intersected 
with lines. 

But as these sun-dials had not been 
regulated according to the latitude of 
Rome, and were therefore not calcu- 
lated to point out the time with cor- 
rectness, L. Marcius Philippus the cen- 
sor, in the year U. C. 590, ordered 
another more correct one to be made, 
and placed it by the side of the one 
brought to Rome by Valerius, which, 
as we have just observed, was near 
the rostra in the forum. Neverthe- 
less, even in this one the curious cus- 
tom was still retained of dividing the 
long summer and short winter-days 
into the same number of hours, where- 
by the duration of the latter was dif- 
ferent at different times. And as the 
Romans always, either in winter or 
summer, began to count their day with 
the rising, and closed the last hour 
with the setting of the sun; it follows 
that only the end of each sixth hour 
of the day corresponded exactly with 
our twelve o’clock at noon; and ‘that 
the duration of each of the remaining 
hours, either preceding or succeeding, 
was always in proportion to the length 
or shortness of the day, according as 
the sun had risen early or late. It 
was only on the two equinoctial days 
(equinoctiis) in spring and autumn, 
that the duration of the Roman hours 
corresponded exactly with ours during 
the whole day. Their hours were the 
longest at the time of the summer sol- 
stice (solstitium), and the shortest, on 
the other hand, at the time of the win- 
ter solstice (bruma). 

It was a long time before any simi- 
lar division of the night into equal 
parts took place among the Romans, 
as the sun-dials were of no use except 
in the day time. This was at length 
remedied in the year U. C. 595, by 
the Censor Scipio Nasica, who intro- 
duced the first water-clock (clepsydra), 
and placed it under a roof in the fo- 
rum. In this clepsydra or water- 
clock, which was the invention of 
Ctesibius, a mathematician of Alex- 
andria, water was made to drop on 


wheels, which it turned. The wheels 
communicated their regular motion to 
a small wooden image, which by a 
gradual rise pointed with a stick to 
the proper hours, which were engrav- 
ed on a column near the machine. 
But even by this kind of clock, they 
retained the old custom of calculating 
the commencement of the day and 
night by the rising and setting of the 
sun. The night, as well the day, they 
then divided into twelve equal parts, 
three of which constituted one night- 
watch (vigilia), making together four 
watches in a night. 

In later times sand-glasses (horolo- 
gia arenaria) came into use, which, 
like the water-clocks, were capable of 
being contracted or expanded accord- 
ing to the shortness or length of the 
night. Ever since the third consulate 
of Pompey, in the year U. C 701, 
the time that- was allowed any one to 
speak in court was measured by the 
clepsydre or water-clocks; one of 
which was equal to about a quarter of 
an hour. All clocks (horologia or ho- 
raria) whether sun-dials or water- 
clocks, went by the general name of 
soiaria ; the former were distinguished 
by the addition of the word linearia ; 
the latter by the addition of the word 
aquaria ; and it is worthy of remark, 
that none of them were regulated so as 
to point out any fractional part of 
time equivalent to minutes. 

Until the time of Vitruvius, the ce- 
lebrated architect of Augustus, who 
made a number of sun and water- 
clocks for private use, both kinds of 
clocks had always been very scarce ; 
and there were very few Romans who 
could boast of having one in their 
house. The most opulent of them, 
however, often kept boys (horarii 
pueri), whose office it was to run se- 
veral times in the course of the day to 
the common water-clock of the city, 
which was in the forum, and acquaint 
their masters with the time. Augustus 
had a number of beautiful sun-dials 
placed by the side of the common wa- 
ter-clock in the forum ; and also erect- 
ed a large obelisk in the Campus 
Martius, by the shadow of which the 
hours were ascertained with the great- 
est exactness.* 

Joun Incram Bywarer. 





* This regulation of the time, by 
means of sun-dials and water-clocks, was 
retained until the dissolution of the Em- 
pire. 
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NAPPER’S MITE, DORCHESTER. 


Mr. Urnsan, May 10. 

I HAVE sent you an engraving of the 
Alms house called “‘Napprr’s Mire,”’ 
in the South-street, Dorchester. 

“« Napper’s Mite”’ was founded for 
ten poor men, by Sir Robert Napper 
or Napier, of Middlemarsh, Dorset, in 
1615; and endowed with a quarter of 
the manor of Little Piddle (in the same 
county), which he had bought for that 
object. 

In 1636 Gerard Napier, Esq. allow- 
ed theinmates 50l., or 51. each, yearly, 
and directed that the remainder of the 
rent should be paid for their religious 
instruction ; and in 1670, 5/. a year 
more was allowed for a Chaplain to 
perform divine service in the chapel. 

The Almshouse consists of ter. dwell- 
ings and a chapel, forming the sides 
of a quadrangle, with a steined yard 
in the middle. The building shown 
in the wood-cut is the front, or one 
side of the square; the door of which 
opens into a little cloister, about six 
feet wide, and originally aired and 
lighted by eight arches, one of which 
is now bricked up. 

As divine service is not now per- 
formed in the chapel, it is used as a 
lumber-room and wash-house. In the 
wall at the upper end of it, is a large 
stone, bearing the arms of Napier, 
and the inscription 


“ La mite Nappeir, 
built to the honour of God, 
bie Sir Robert Napper, Knight, 
A 


nn. 
XENODOCHIV™M.” 


Each of the ten dwellings has a 
piece of garden-ground belonging to it; 
and the yearly pension of five pounds 
to each inmate has been increased by 
H.C. Sturt, Esq. the present represen- 
tative of the Napier family, to about 
thirteen pounds. W. Barnes. 

P. S. As I may not always be able 
to get the history of the subjects which 
I may take for my graver as fully as 
I may wish, I invite gentlemen who 
have more or better sources of infor- 
mation than myself, to supply any de- 
fect which they may see in my topo- 
graphical papers. 

——-@— 
Mr. Urnsan, Kellington, May 8. 

THE English is, perhaps, the most 
copious and expressive language in 
Europe, being composed of an almost 
infinite variety of dialects, phrases, 
expressions, and idioms of modern and 
ancient tongues. In its most early 
form, it is generally allowed to have 
been the same with the Gaulic or old 
French, this island, as we learn from 
Cesar and Tacitus, having been origi- 
nally peopled from Gallia ; and of the 
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truth of this hypothesis, the similitude 
of the religious ceremonies, customs, 
and manners, and the proximity of si- 
tuation between this country and 
France, afford conclusive proofs. Few 
remains, however, of the ancient British 
tongue exist to the present time, ex- 
cept perhaps in Wales and Cornwall. 
The Romans, during their long sway 
and residence in Britain, naturally in- 
corporated their own language (Latin) 
with that of their conquered vassals. 
The Roman legions, on account of in- 
testine commotions at home, being at 
length, however, compelled to with- 
draw from this distant province, the 
Saxons, a powerful nation amongst 
the Germans, at first began partially to 
harass, but after a long series of years, 
finally subjugated Britain under their 
yoke, destroying their native language, 
then intermixed with provincial Latin, 
along with the inhabitants. Hence 
the striking similarity observable, even 
to the present time, between the an- 
cient Teutonic, Saxon, German, and 
English languages, in the early form 
of their letters, and in the sound and 
formation of their words, and con- 
struction of their sentences. After 
the Conquest, the language of Britain, 
as it thus stood, became vitiated by 
the introduction of Norman French, 
the inhabitants being compelled, by 
the arbitrary injunctions of their 
Conqueror, to teach it in their schools 
to the rising generation, all laws being 
promulgated and public transactions 
being registered in that language. 
“‘ Great verily (says Camden,) was 
the glory of our tongue before the 
Norman Conquest, in this, that the 
Old English (which may indeed yet be 
said of its original German) could ex- 
press most aptly all the conceptions 
of the mind, in their own tongue, 
without borrowing from any.”” A mix- 
ture of the dialects of the Old English, 
the Teutonic, Saxon, German, and 
Norman French, now constitutes the 
groundwork or foundation of the pre- 
sent language of Great Britain ; which 
(as it might seem) strangeandconfused 
composition, nevertheless, according 
to Dr. Heylin, ‘‘ rather adds to its 
perfection, than detracts anything from 
its worth: for it is neither so boisterous 
and coarse as the Dutch or German, 
nor so effeminate as the French, yet as 
significant as the Latin, and in the 
happy conjunction of two or more 


words in one, little inferior to the 
Greek.” 

These observations were chiefly sug- 
gested by the question of your corre- 
spondent the Rev. Geo. Oliver, at p. 
290, who says, “‘in my parish of 
Clee (Lincolnshire), the publication of 
banns of marriage is denominated a 
spurring.’ Query the origin of the 
term? 

This term, in the same sense it may 
be observed, is in common use not in 
Lincolnshire alone, but also in Not- 
tinghamshire, Yorkshire, and in many 
other of the adjoining counties. Its 
currency is not, however, found to 
extend to Scotland, or the more north- 
ern parts of this kingdom. 

Banas, in the expression “‘ banns of 
marriage,’ has generally been consi- 
dered as derived from the Teutonic 
word ban, to give public notice. May 
it not rather, Mr. Urban, originate 
from the German verb binden, which 
in the imperfect makes band, to bind 
together, to join; hence ban or banns, 
as a ban-dog, a bound dog, a dog tied 
with achain, or fetters. Also das band 
der ehi, the tie of matrimony. 

We find in German, also, the verb 
spuren, to follow, to pursue by the 
scent, probably from the Saxon word 
JPYp1an, to sparre, or spurre, to search 
out by the tract, to ask, to enquire, to 
cry at the market cross; from which 
also is derived the common Scottish 
word spere, to ask. Examples of the 
use of this last word are so common 
amongst the Scottish writers, that it 
seems quite unnecessary to specify any 
particular instance. It is also used by 
Chaucer, and others his contemporaries. 
May not, then, the provincial term 
spurrings very naturally and probably 
have been originally deduced from the 
above-mentioned Saxon or German 
roots, and more recently from their 
Scotch derivative sperings, spurrings, 
askings? The publication of banns of 
marriageis yet, inthenorthern counties, 
denominated asking to Church. 

Yours, &c. Omicron. 





*,* Similar explanations of spurring 
have been offered by our correspon- 
dents W. H. Luioyp and F. B. Cuer. 
Canrt.; thelatter of whom says, “‘ being 
asked in church is, I believe, a com- 
mon phrase all over the nation.” 
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REVIEW OF NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


—@— 


Astronomy and General Physics consi- 
dered with reference to Natural Theo- 
logy. By the Rev. William Whe- 
well, M.A. (Bridgewater-Prize Es- 
Say.) 8vo. 

THE objectof Mr. Whewell’s trea- 
tise is developed in the commencement 
of his discourse,—‘‘ it is to show how 
the views of the creation, preservation, 
and government of the Universe, which, 
natural science opens to us, harmonize 
with our belief in a Creator, Governor, 
and Preserver of the world.’’ The work 
is divided into three main branches.— 
1. Terrestrial Adaptations—2. Cosmi- 
cal Arrangements—3. Religious Views. 
“If there be, (says the Author) in the 
administration of the Universe, intelli- 
gence and benevolence, superintend- 
ence and foresight, grounds for love 
and hope, such qualities may be ex- 
pected to appear in the constitution 
and combination of those fundamental 
regulations by which the course of na- 
ture is brought about and made to be 
what it is.” 

The Author commences by a clear 
and forcible exposition of the manifest 
adjustments to each other of two dis- 
tant parts of the Universe; viz. the 
dimensions of the solar system, and 
the powers of vegetable life. He then 
proceeds to show that the periodical 
character is established in man, in ani- 
mals, and in plants, as in the return of 
the desire of sleep, rest, food, and other 
appetites and feelings. Decandolle’sex- 
perimentsin attempting to force plants 
into new habits and new hours, are 
curious, and might be advantageously 
extended. The effect of gravity on 
the ascent of the sap in plants is finely 
and fully exhibited. Speaking also of 
the positions which flowers assume, 
some erect, somenutant; itis observed, 

“ That an earth greater or smaller, den- 
ser or rarer, than the one on which we live, 
would require a change in the structure 
and length of the footstalks of all the 
little flowers that hang their heads under 
our hedges. There is something curious 
in thus considering the whole mass of the 
earth, from pole to pole and from cireum- 
ference to centre, as employed in keeping 
a snowdrop in the position most suited to 
the promotion of its vegetable health.” 


Gent. Mae. May, 1833. 
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We perceive that the learned author 
of this treatise differs from Professor 
Leslie with regard to the inéerior struc- 
ture of the earth; the former consi- 
dering it to be a dark compact mass 
of solid rock, the latter believing that 
in its beautiful and central chambers, 
light exists, in all the intensity of the 
purest and most perfect splendour. 
The observations on the adaptation of 
the atmosphere to our comfort or ex- 
istence, arrive at very satisfactory 
results. The chapter on the laws of 
heat respecting water, exhibits some 
very curious operations of nature 
highly beneficial to the convenience 
of men. 

With regard to the second division, 
Cosmical Arrangements, the observa- 
tions of the author are solid and scien- 
tific, and his mode of application and 
line of reasoning ingenious and forci- 
ble.” The chapter in which the manner 
the planets affect each other is dis- 
cussed, is full of curious observations. 
With what deep interest we read 
** that progressive changes are taking 
place in the motions of the heavenly 
bodies. The eccentricity of the earth’s 
orbit has been diminishing from the 
earliest observations of science. The 
moon is moving quicker and quicker, 
and is now in advance by about four 
times her own breadth of what her 
place would have been. The obli- 
quity of the ecliptic is in a state of 
diminution.”” Will these changes grow 
without limit or reaction? or is the 
system stable on which we depend? 
This deeply important question is 
satisfactorily answered. The effect of 
Encke’s comet in proving the existence 
of a resisting medium in which the 
planets move, is a highly interesting 
fact. The effect of this resistance, from 
the first discovery of the comet to the 
present time, has been to diminish the 
time of revolution by about two days; 
and the day (says the author) will come 
when this cause will change the length 
of our year and the course of our 
seasons, and finally stop the earth’s 
motion round the sun. We cannot 
escape the certainty, however small the 
resistance. There is a resisting me- 
dium, and therefore the movements of 
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the solar system cannot go on for ever. 
May we not then believe, that so far 
from being designed to be perpetual, 
the very structure and the laws of their 
motion show that they were formed 
for. some limited purpose? Perhaps 
when the moral purposes for which 
they were called into being, as instru- 
ments subservient to great and noble 
designs, shall be answered; then they 
may still be permitted to exist, theirirre- 
gularities to increase, their aberrations 
to grow more frequent, their seeds of 
decay become more visible: then, as 
mere masses of matter, the residuum 
of the moral creation removed, they may 
fall into each other and decay, having 
performed the object for which they 
were created. The immense distance 
of the period at which such observa- 
tions will produce these effects, satis- 
factorily tell us also, that long ere that, 
man will have been removed to worlds 
that know neither dissolution nor 
decay. 

The third and last division of the 
subject, containing ‘‘ Religious Views,” 
though written with force and due se- 
lection of arguments, has been so often 
discoursed on by preceding writers, 
that much novelty of observation 
could not be expected. It is the sub- 
ject which Paley and all writers on 
natural religion have been delighted 
to expound and to adorn. The 
union of the moral and material world, 
and the belief of a creating and super- 
intending Providence, the Lord and 
Governor of the world, arising froma 
study of the works of the Creation, has 
been the theme on which Galileo, 
and Paschal, and Newton, have affixed 
the stamp of their illustrious names. 
«We know God (says the latter) only 
by his properties and attributes, by 
the wise and admirable sturcture of 
things around us, and by their final 
causes.” 

Theremaining chapters of this work, 
on deductive reasoning and on final 
causes, abound in curious enquiries and 
satisfactory arguments; and on the 
whole the work is well worthy of tke 
high reputation of the author. It is 
not to be supposed that the Professor, 
in a work like this, was to extend the 
boundaries of science, or fling the 
light of discovery over regions of 
knowledge, as yet darkand unexplored : 
but he has assembled and combined 
the results of the reasoning of the 
greatest and most philosophical minds ; 
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he has selected (and here lay his appro- 
priate duty) from amidst a multitude 
of facts and laws of nature, those 
which are pre-eminently important, or 
singularly curious: and he has bound 
them together by a chain of reasoning 
solid and satisfactory; and expressed 
himself in such language as is, from 
its simplicity and its correctness, 
alone suited to works of philosophy. 


-—Oo-— 


The History of the Seottish Church, 
Rotterdam, to which are subjoined no- 
tices of the other British Churches in 
the Netherlands ; and a brief view of 
the Dutch Ecclesiastical Establish- 
ment. By the Rev. William Steven, 
M.A. jun. Minister of the Scottish 
Church, Rotterdam, 8vo.pp. 416. 


AT an early period England had in- 
tercourse with the Netherlands. Soon 
after the Anglo-Saxons had been con- 
verted to Christianity, they mani- 
fested a desire to impart its consola- 
tions to their continental ancestors. 
In the seventh century Willerbrod, 
with eleven associates, left England, 
and went as missionaries to Heligo- 
land and Friesland. Whilst his com- 
panions were most zealous and suc- 
cessful in preaching to the heathens 
in the neighbouring provinces, Willer- 
brod became so eminent as to be con- 
secrated Bishop of Utrecht in A. D. 
697. 

The advantages which the Nether- 
lands derived from the Saxons were 
returned at the Reformation. She 
received and protected those who fled 
from the persecutions in England. 
William Tindall found a refuge at 
Antwerp, where, in 1526, he printed 
his first English Translation of the 
New Testament, and sent it to Eng- 
land. From the same place issued 
various improved editions, till about 
1538 ; and thus reflected the light of 
Christianity upon England. 

At subsequent times of persecution 
both Presbyterians and Episcopalians 
have found an asylum in the Nether- 
lands. It is the design of the work 
before us to give authentic informa- 
tion respecting the most eminent of 
our countrymen who have taken up 
their residence in this part of the con- 
tinent, and to communicate some par- 
ticulars of the Dutch ecclesiastical 
polity. The object which the author 
has in view is briefly but sufficiently 
stated in the title. He gives a detail- 
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ed history of his own Church, and 
some very interesting and authentic 
notices of the English Episcopal and 
Presbyterian Churches in the Nether- 
lands. Amongst the Episcopalians he 
mentions Dr. Thomas Marshall, who 
was British Chaplain at Rotterdam 
and Dort. In conjunction with Ju- 
nius, Dr. Marshall published ‘‘ The 
Moeso-Gothic and Anglo-Saxon Gos- 
pels,” at Dort, in 4to, 1665. 

The author is a staunch Presbyte- 
rian, and appears to have viewed his 
subject so long in one aspect, as occa- 
sionally to lose sight of what is justly 
due to Episcopalians. Bating the 
party feeling which is sometimes ma- 
nifest, much good sense and feeling 
pervade the work. Nearly the whole 
is compiled from original documents ; 
and, as ought always to be the case, 
a reference is constantly made to the 
source of information. There is 
scarcely a depository of original docu- 
ments in the country which the author 
has left unexplored ; and where he 
found little to suit his own purpose, 
he has pointed out to future historians 
where correct information may be 
procured. To every one nearly or 
remotely connected with Holland, 
this work must be interesting, while 
there is much deserving the notice of 
the general reader. 

The very correct account of the 
Dutch Ecclesiastical Establishment, is 
drawn from the best authorities ; and 
as there has never appeared any suffi- 
cient notice of the Dutch Church, we 
shall make our extracts from this part 
of the work, as at the present time 
they cannot fail to be interesting. 

“The Dutch Reformed Church is 
Calvinistic and Presbyterian. 

“In Holland clergymen are, familiarly, 
but as a term of respect, called Dominies. 
They are easily recognised by their court- 
looking dress and cocked hat. In the 
pulpit, instead of a gown, they use a long 
mantel, which consists of black cloth, 
only six inches broad, edged with silk, 
and fastened with a hook to the collar of 
the coat. Originally this mantle, from 
the numerous plaits of which it is com- 
posed, must have been sufficient to enve- 

lope the person, but probably has gra- 
dually been reduced to give more liberty 
to the speaker. Few of the clergy preach 
from memory. They generally read their 
discourses ; and sometimes, though rarely, 
their prayers. They are held in the 
greatest respect by the Dutch. In gene- 
ral they are certain! y exemplary and zea- 


lous in the discharge of their sacred func- 
tions. And like the people at large, are 
distinguished for loyalty and strong at- 
tachment to their fatherland. Accompa- 
nied by an elder, they regularly make a 
professional visit to their members from 
house to house, twice a year, immediately 
before the season of communion. They 
are also particularly careful whom they 
admit to the Lord’s Table. Young peo- 
ple attend them for years together, for 
catechetical instruction. As auxiliaries, 
independent of the ministers, there are 
also subordinate licensed male and female 
teachers of religion, who keep private 
preparatory classes, and receive a small 
gratuity from their pupils.—p. 392. 

“In the rising gradations, the eccle- 
siastical courts now existing in Holland, 
rank and are named as follows, viz. Kerk- 
enraden, Klassikale Besturen, Provinciate 
Kerkbesturen, and the Algemeene Synode. 

“JT, The Kerkenraden (consistories or 
kirk-sessions), are composed of the minis- 
ter or ministers, in actual service, and the 
elders and deacons of each congregation. 

“1. Klassikale Besturen (classical 
directions). Each province is divided 
into several classes, and in the Old Ne- 
therlands there are forty-three. The 
clergy amount to 1460, those in active 
service are increased according to the 
demands of the Protestant population. 
Unless where weighty reasons can be ad- 
duced, a community under 1600 is entitled 
to one pastor only. The legal allotment 
of Reformed clergymen is as follows : 


Population. Ministers. 
1,600 to 3,000 2 
3,000 to 5,000 3 
5,000 to 7,000 A 
7,000 to 10,000 5 

10,000 to 13,000 6 
13,000 to 16,000 7 
16,000 to 20,000 8 


—P. 385. 

III. Provinciale Kerkbesturen (pro- 
vincial directions). They are composed 
of a clerical member for every class in the 
province, and one elder, who is sent by 
each class in rotation; besides a secretary, 
who is also a member of these courts. 
The provincial directions have the over- 
sight of every Church within the pro- 
vince.—p. a 

IV. Algemeene Synode (general sy- 
nod). Since 1816, an annual General 
Synod of the Netherlands’ Reformed 
Church is held in the month of July at 
the Hague. It consists of ministers 
commissioned from each of the provincial 
Directions, from the Walloon and India 
Churches, and from the Theological Fa- 
culty of the Universities of Leyden, 
Utrecht, and Groningen. A minister of 
State, who is charged with the general 
direction of the affairs of the Reformed 
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Church, opens this assembly with a suit- 
able speech; is present with his secre- 
tary or adviser at its various sittings, and 
is ready to give his opinion, and to direct 
the court in difficult cases. The general 
synod discusses every thing pertaining to 
the interest of the Netherlands’ Reformed 
Church; makes and alters, with royal 
approbation, general ecclesiastical regu- 
lations and institutions, and gives a final 
deliverance in those cases where sentence 
has been passed on any of the provincial 
directions.”—p. 388 

“ V. Funds of the Church and Financial 
Administration. At the Reformation, the 
property which then belonged to the 
church was set apart for the use and 
maintenance of the clergy. From this 
valuable fund the ministers on the esta- 
blishment received a large proportion of 
their salaries ; the local regencies making 
up the remainder. During the French 
supremacy, however, this fund was seised, 
and declared national property. This 
capital is understood to have been amply 
sufficient for the sacred purposes for 
which it was originally destined.. Now 
that the fund in question has merged into 
that of the state, government has paid 
the whole stipend of the clergy. A re- 
mittance is regularly made once a quarter 
by the Minister of Finance to the civil 
functionaries in the different towns and 
districts, by whom the money is sent to 
each clergyman, accompanied by a printed 
receipt for his signature merely. The 
mazimum salary is about 200/.; the mini- 
mum, little more than 50/,; but the clergy 
in country places have a free house, &c.” 


—p. 389. 


——&— 

Life of Sir Walter Raleigh. By Pa- 
trick Fraser Tytler, Esq. F.R.S. and 
F.S.A. (Edinburgh Cabinet Library, 
vol. XI.) 

THE present system of publication 
in pocket volumes brings under one 
class of exterior form works of very 
opposite characters, and more than 
usually exercises the discrimination of 
the critic. Whilst in too many cases 
we are presented with hasty abridge- 
ments or imperfect compilations, in 
some rare instances we find an origi- 
ginal author reduced to compress his 
materials into the same mould, and 
to contract his stature to the pigmy 
appearance which the fashion of the 
day pronounces the sole object of its 
parsimonious patronage. The present 
volume (belonging to a series which 
is distinguished by great merit) must 
be ranked very highly among the lat- 
ter more honourable class, and will 
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add to the present reputation of the 
able Scottish historian, its author. 

There are few individual biographies 
which present features of greater in- 
terest than that of Sir Walter Raleigh. 
The adventurous ardour of his dispo- 
sition, and the many vicissitudes of 
his fortune, afford a variety of incident 
seldom surpassed, while such was 
the versatility of his vast genius, that 
he was great in several characters, the 
combination of any of which is rare. 
In the words of Mr. Tytler, 


*¢ A warrior, both both by sea and 
land,—a statesman, a navigator, and dis- 
coverer of new countries,—an accom- 
plished courtier, a scholar, and eloquent 
writer,—a sweet and true poet, and a 
munificent patron of letters,—there is 
scarcely one of the aspects in which we 
view him where he does not shine with a 
remarkable brightness.” 


The popular fame of Raleigh rests 
chiefly, we imagine, on his voyages of 
discovery, and perhaps a little on his 
success as a favourite of Queen Eliza- 
beth; but, on an attentive perusal of 
his history, it is as the enlightened 
statesman, and the great opponent of 
the Spanish predominance in both he- 
mispheres, that he becomes principally 
conspicuous. It was by a ‘patriotic 
ambition for the elevation of England 
among the nations, that he attained 
his first distinction under the lion- 
hearted Elizabeth ; and it was by an 
earnest pursuit of the same objects 
that he at length forfeited his life un- 
der the pusillanimous James. 

It is but justice to Mr. Tytler to 
quote the statement of his labours 
which he has made in his preface : 


*¢ T trust it will not be deemed pre- 
sumptuous when I express a hope that 
this Life will be found the most authentic 
account of Sir Walter Raleigh which bas 
yet been given to the public. This is 
said not only with respect, but with grati- 
tude, for the labours of my predecessors, 
Oldys, Birch, Cayley, and latterly Mrs. 
Thomson, whose Appendix of original 
letters, although undervalued by herself, 
has assisted me in tracing to its real au- 
thors that extraordinary conspiracy against 
Raleigh which ultimately brought him to 
the scaffold. 

«“ But whilst I acknowledge these obli- 
gations, I must add, that in none of these 
works, so far as I can judge, has full jus- 
tice been done to Raleigh. The mis- 
takes and aspersions of Hume, and other 
writers, have been suffered (except by 
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Cayley) to pass unnoticed; the secret 
history of his offences, his trial, and con- 
demnation, has been abandoned as ob- 
scure and unintelligible; his famous and 
fatal Guiana voyage has been misunder- 
stood; and the gross charges against his 
honour and veracity have neither been 
sufficiently examined, nor their falsehood 
exposed. To supply these defects and 
omissions, to investigate with care, and 
determine with truth and clearness the 
history and character of an extraordinary 
man, who, perhaps more than any other 
of his age, combined profound views with 
practical knowledge and activity, has 
been my object in the present work. 
have endeavoured also to surround him 
with groups of his most eminent contem- 
poraries ; and, at the same time, to intro- 
duce into this biographical picture a fuller 
account than is to be found in our general 
historians, of those great political events 
in the reign of Elizabeth in which he was 
a principal actor.” 


We shall not be expected to follow 
the author gradatim through Raleigh’s 
busy career. With respect to his 
many voyages, in person and by de- 
puty, we can only mention that their 
annals are well related, and the details 
are highly interesting. His connec- 
tion with the great and proud story of 
the Spanish Armada forms a brilliant 
epoch in his life, on which the bio- 
grapher has judiciously enlarged; for 

« In the consultations, as well as in the 
active duties, of this season of trial, Ra- 
leigh bore a principal part. It is appa- 
rent from his writings, that he had long 
studied the question relative to the best 
means of opposing the power of Spain; 
he was acquainted, better perhaps than 
any man in England, with the strength 
and resources of that kingdom. * * * It 
was with good reason, therefore, that he 
was chosen one of the Council of War. 
* * * From some private papers of Lord 
Burleigh, it appears that Sir Walter took 
a principal share in these deliberations ; 
and the abstract of their proceedings, a 
document still preserved, is supposed to 
have been drawn up by him.” 


It appears that on the alarm of in- 
vasion in 1798, the late John Bruce, 
esq. of Falkland, then Keeper of the 
State Paper Office, was directed by the 
Secretary of War to search for docu- 
ments relating to the great prepara- 
tions of defence made by the country 
210 years before. He drew up an 
excellent report, with an appendix of 
state papers and letters, of which a 
very few copies only were printed for 


the Ministry; and the use of which 
has given a valuable and original fea- 
ture to this portion of Mr. Tytler’s 
volume. 

When Mr. Tytler arrives at that 
cruel crisis of Raleigh’s history, at 
which, shortly after the accession of 
James the First, he fell a victim to the 
insidious machinations of the wily 
Cecil, our author triumphantly rebuts 
the concession of Mr. Lodge, in the 
‘* Illustrious Portraits,” that Raleigh 
“‘ had certainly, in some measure, en- 
gaged in that conspiracy to place Ara- 
bella Stewart on the throne, the sin- 
gular extravagance of which is well 
known to all readers of English his- 
tory.” If Mr. Tytler, arguing from 
the heterogeneous composition of this 
pretended conspiracy, and its absurd 
inconsistencies, had merely asserted 
that no such plot ever existed, he 
would not have gone beyond many 
preceding writers, who, struck with 
these characteristics, have not hesi- 
tated to deliver the same opinion ; but 
we think he has actually advanced 
much further, and has proved its fal- 
sity, and that it was, in fact, the la- 
boured fiction of the Attorney-general 
Coke, at the malicious instigation of 
Cecil. Even at the trials, it was found 
necessary to divide the alleged plot 
into two parts, which were called the 
Main and the Bye. It was only in 
the former that there was any pre- 
tence of implicating Raleigh ; but it is 
the Bye alone that appears to have 
had the semblance of existence. The 
Main was a pure fiction, grafted on 
the other by the help of the private 
connections of the parties. George 
Brooke, who was concerned in the 
Bye or Surprising Treason (a plot for 
gaining possession of the King’s per- 
son) was the brother of Lord Cobham. 
Lord Cobham himself, a weak man, 
whose importance had arisen entirely 
from the late Queen’s personal regard, 
had become useless and troublesome 
to Cecil, and the opportunity of get- 
ting rid of him was gladly embraced ; 
and thus it was that Cecil arrived at 
Raleigh,* his great and dreaded rival ; 








* Although the secrecy of Cecil’s in- 
trigues was scarcely surpassed by their 
hypocrisy, yet the line of his conduct is 
apparent from several passages of the trial, 
as Mr. Tytler has ably shown. Thus 
in one place the Seeretary himself says, 
** When I found Brooke was in, I sus- 
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who, as Cecil had done himself, had 
condescended to maintain a consider- 
able intimacy with Cobham, on ac- 
count of his favour with the Queen. 
Yet it was by this worthless and 
despicable instrument,* this ‘‘ jaw- 
bone of an ass,” that the ruin of 
the able and heroic Raleigh was con- 
summated. 

Practising on Cobham’s fears, Cecil 
obtained from him very serious writ- 
ten accusations; but with the most 
adroit management, successfully evaded 
that production of his person in court, 
for which Raleigh long and earnestly 
pleaded, and which would instantly 
have dashed the accusation to the 
earth. Mr. Tytler, from an impartial 
view of the whole evidence, has very 
fairly arrived at these conclusions : 


«“ That Raleigh was in no way connect- 
ed with the treason of Brooke and Grey ; 
that there was no plot regarding the Lady 
Arabella, and, of course, that he could 
not be involved in it; and, lastly, that his 
sole offence lay in his discontent with the 
government, and in his having listened to 
Cobham while talking in a cursory man- 
ner of procuring him a sum of money 
provided he would further the peace with 
Spain. 

“ Raleigh’s guilt, if it deserve so grave 
a name, cannot be better described than 
in his own words in a letter to the King: 
¢ Lost I am for hearing a vain man; for 
hearing only, and never believing or ap- 
proving; and so little account did I make 
of that speech of his which was my con- 
demnation [meaning Cobham’s proposal 
of the pension], that I never remembered 
any such thing till it was at my trial ob- 
jected against me.’” 

Such, indeed, appears to have been 
the trifling sum of Raleigh’s treasons 
against the King or the State; but 
it may with great probability be sus- 
pected that his treasons against Cecil 
were of a more vital character. He 
is supposed to have addressed a letter 
to James shortly after his accession, 
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denouncing Cecil as having abetted 
the fall of Essex and the execution of 
Queen Mary. It was, in short, a mor- 
tal contest for power; and Cecil won 
the victory by his deeper cunning, and 
by having laid the foundations of his 
influence with the King, by means of 
a secret correspondence, for a consi- 
derable time before Elizabeth’s death. 
Indeed, that secret correspondence 
(which was published by Lord Hailes,) 
shows that the insidious Secretary 
took some of his earliest opportunities 
to poison James’s mind towards Ra- 
leigh; so that the King, even before 
his arrival in England, regarded him 
with a mixture of fear and hatred. 
The story which Aubrey tells of their 
first interview probably conveys a true 
picture of the King’s thoughts, if he 
did not actually utter the words: 
“‘Rawly, on my saule, mon, I have 
heard rawly of thee.”+ So assuredly 
he had,—from Cecil and his creatures, 
particularly Lord Henry Howard. 

James’s natural timidity prevented 
him from ever relinquishing these sen- 
timents ; though we do not go the ex- 
tent of Mr. Tytler (p. 356), in sup- 
posing that during the long series of 
fifteen years James continued always 
to look forward to a ‘‘ sanguinary rec- 
koning.” 

James was not bloodthirsty, nor we 
think revengeful; but he easily as- 
sented to the criminal excesses of his 
favourites, and readily embraced the 
worst actions to compass the schemes 
of his much-boasted King-craft. The 
murder of Raleigh was not the only 
impolitic, nor the only criminal, mea- 
sure that he committed to advance his 
darling project of a match with Spain. 

Shortly after Raleigh’s return to the 
Tower in 1603, his life was probably 
by all parties considered to be safe; 
and, as years rolled on, he would be 
viewed in the same light as the Earl 
of Northumberland, and other political 





pected Cobham; then I doubted Raleigh 


” 


to be a partaker;” and again it appears 


from another remark of Cecil, that he was the first to intimate suspicions of Raleigh 
to the Council, and suggest that he should be examined. (p. 201). The abusive lan- 
guage of Coke upon Raleigh’s trial is most extraordinary to a modern reader; he 
was more inveterate against Raleigh than against the other prisoners; evidently endea- 
vouring to compensate by the violence of his accusations for their deficiency of proof. 

* Weldon, the contemporary memoir-writer, has characterised Cobham as “ but 
one degree from a fool, yet served their turns better than a wiser man by his greatness 
with the Queen; for they would put him on any thing, and make him tell any lie with 


as great confidence as a truth.” 


+ The name was so pronounced, and is generally spelt Rawleigh or Rawley by 


contemporary writers. 


Sir Walter himself wrote it Ralegh. 
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hostages whom it was the practice to 
keep in the Tower; and not as a con- 
victed criminal. He was evidently 
thus regarded by Prince Henry, when 
the latter declared that ‘‘no King but 
his father would keep such a bird in a 
cage.” 

There could, however, be little hope 
of release for Raleigh whilst Salisbury 
continued in power, and the King’s 
favourite, Car Earl of Somerset, held 
possession of his estates. Prince 
Henry, aware of the latter difficulty, 
had negotiated a transfer of the estates 
to himself, with the intention of re- 
storing them, when, by his death, they 
reverted to the Crown, and (shameful 
to say!) were again placed in the hands 
of Somerset. The death of Prince 
Henry, Raleigh’s most powerful 
friend, which occurred within six 
months of that of Salisbury, his great- 
est enemy, must have been one of the 
most painful of his many disappoint- 
ments. However, about two years 
and a half after, his liberation was at 
length effected through the interest of 
the Queen (who continued towards 
Raleigh the friendship of her deceased 
son), and by timely bribes to the con- 
nections of the new favourite Villiers. 

But no sooner was the noble quarry 
flown, than the Spanish hawkers im- 
mediately pursued their game. Such 
was the influence of the able and 
subtle Gondomar, then minister of 
Spain in England, that he obtained 
intelligence of the whole of Raleigh’s 
arrangements for his voyage (which 
he had been obliged by agreement to 
communicate to the King); and thus 
letters were sent from Madrid with 
instructions for the opposition Raleigh 
should receive at Guiana, at a date 
even preceding that of the departure 
of the expedition from the Thames. 
When it is remembered that James 
calmly suffered his own daughter to 
be beggared and expatriated, rather 
than risk the success of the coveted 
match with Spain, we must cease to 
wonder that he was willing to propi- 
tiate the same power by sacrificing an 
individual whom he had learned to 
fear, but never justly to esteem. Thus 
was this great promoter of the foreign 
fame and power of England, at length 
offered a victim to those very enemies 
against whom he had thirty years be- 
fore rendered his country the most 
important services, and against whose 


machinations and encroachments it 
had been the prime object of his whole 
life to protect his native land. 

Regarding Raleigh’s literary labours, 
and particularly his History of the 
World, Mr. Tytler has made some in- 
teresting remarks. He considers that 
Mr. D’Israeli, in his Curiosities of 
Literature, has exaggerated the degree 
of assistance contributed to that vo- 
lume by Sir Walter’s literary friends ; 
and ridicules the idea of Mr. D’Israeli 
having made any “‘ discovery” in the 
“« secret history”’ of this great work, 
inasmuch as all his information was 
already stated by Oldys, and before 
him by Anthony 4 Wood. 

We have not space to enter upon 
the multitude of minor points which 
Mr. Tytler has ably illustrated. Who 
is meant by “‘ the late Earl of Win- 
chester,” that had on his death-bed 
begged Raleigh’s life shortly before 
1618 (p. 406), we cannot guess. No 
Marquis of Winchester died between 
1598 and 1628. The names of some 
modern authors are negligently mis- 
spelled. We twice (pp. 16, 314) have 
Cayley for Caley ; four times, Nichol 
for Nichols; and at least six times, 
Tod for Todd. 

We should also have adopted the 
orthography of Ra.eeu, in which 
manner Sir Walter himself always 
wrote his surname, but which the 
reader of this volume will perceive 
only from the engraving of his signa- 
ture at p. 179. A larger specimen of 
Sir Walter’s hand-writing will be 
found in Nichols’s ‘“ Autographs.” 


—@o— 

On the Application of Classical and Sci- 
entific Education to Theology. By 
the Rev. W. D. Conybeare. 8vo. 
pp. 141. 

THE age in which we live is em- 
phatically remarkably for two things ; 
an accurate and energetic spirit of 
research, and the application of the 
results of that research to the pur- 
poses of every-day life. Philoso- 
phy in ceasing to be theoretical has 
become popular, and her high priests, 
as deeply and far more extensively in- 
formed than their predecessors, no 
longer 
« Plunged to the hilts in venerable tomes 
And rusted” 


study the minores virtutes of life, 
and mixing freely in our social circles, 
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enlighten at once and entertain, by the 
accuracy and variety of their know- 
ledge. 

The immense majority of mankind, 
and even of the well-educated classes, 
are not, it is true, competent to follow 
up the chainof mathematical reasoning 
necessary for the complete demonstra- 
tion of certain important truths, any 
more than a common surveyor can 
comprehend the principle of a loga- 
rithmic table which nevertheless he is 
perfectly able to use; but taking the 
premises, as we take many things, upon 
trust, we all may comprehend the dis- 
covery of the conclusion, and derive 
very great benefit from the application 
of it. All cannot accompany the 
barque of science upon her course, but 
they who are saved the labours and 
difficulties of the voyage, may yet hail 
her triumphant return into the harbour 
of success, and enjoy at an easy rate 
the rich treasures of her freight. But 
practical as science has become, and 
beneficial as its diffusion is at length 
admitted to be, there is one subject to 
whichit has been only ina slight degree 
applied, but the elucidation of which is 
its fairest and most ennobling end ; we 
mean Theology. 

The existence and attributes of a 
Creator are impressed in no shadowy 
ovtline upon every constituent of the 
universe, whether it be a planet revolv- 
ing inits chosen orbit, or the insect in- 
visible to the unaided eye, that flies upon 
ats surface; nor is the study of these 
things other than useful and highly 
to be commended, bearing in mind 
always that if the entomologist con- 
tent himself with observing the habi- 
tudes of the insect tribes, however curi- 
ously, and the astronomer or geologist 
sweep the heavens and note down 
alterations of strata, however accu- 
rately, they fall far and dangerously 
short of the grand butt of their pur- 
suits, since although nothing can ele- 
vate the soul of man so nigh to his 
Maker as the rightful contemplation 
of that Maker’s works, yet assuredly 
if he neglect to view them with that 
necessary reference, will he fall into a 
state of apathy to all, even natural re- 
ligion, and mistake, as seems lament- 
ably to have been the case with too 
many men of science, the occasional 
elevations of a highly cutivated mind 
for the aspirations of consistent piety. 
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« For not to deep research or happy guess 

Is viewed the life of hope, the death of 
peace, 

Unblest the man whom philosophic rage 

Shall tempt to lose the Christian in the 
Sage.” 


‘An undevout astronomer,” says 
Dr. Young, ‘“‘is mad.” It is to the 
proper application of the results of 
scientific research that the volume be- 
fore us is directed; its author, Mr. 
Conybeare, stating clearly, as he is 
well able to do, the discoveries of mo- 
dern science, has exhibited in a mas- 
terly and comprehensive manner, their 
bearings upon his leading subject. A 
book of this nature must of necessity 
be in great part a compilation, but a 
compilation well selected and judi- 
ciously condensed becomes a very 
valuable work. Such a one has long 
been a desideratum in our seminaries ; 
for, since the days of Paley the whole 
science of natural philosophy has been 
remodelled, and his work, valuable as 
it must always be, has necessarily be- 
come imperfect: geology, for example, 
that comparatively new science, to 
which Mr. Conybeare has been so 
eminent a benefactor, has not been 
generally considered as affording any 
peculiar proofs of a First Cause, yet it 
is difficult to behold the convulsions of 
which it exhibits upon the surface of 
our planet, regular in their apparent 
irregularities, the various strata, many 
of them charged with their own pecu- 
liar organic remains, and not to read 
in them an evidence that things were 
not ab eterno as they now are ; but that 
infinite power must have interfered in 
an extraordinary manner to produce, 
as well as infinite wisdom to direct 
those convulsions. 

With respect to the classical part 
of Mr. Conybeare’s work we need 
say but little. There existed in the 
last century a prejudice, not more 
unjust towards the learhing which 
it depreciated, than detrimental to 
the advancement of true, that is of 
sound religion, that classical acquire- 
ments were almost incompatible with 
true piety. This reproach (fully met 
by a reference to the leading members 
of the Church, who have been at all 
times proficients in that ‘‘ Pagan lore ”’ 
then so ignorantly calumniated) has 
been rolled away we trust for ever, 
and men are beginning to be aware 
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{to quote the words of a Prelate 
the most learned and one of the most 
excellent upon the bench) “that any 
attempt to check the spirit of enquiry 
now abroad in the world, would be 
not only absurd, but wicked.” 

We are glad to see the waxing popu- 
larity of this volume; it speaks well 
for the public. Such a work every 
man of any education should read, for 
every man may understand, and almost 
every man can afford to obtain it. 
Learned Theology, at all times valu- 
able, is in the present day peculiarly 
so; now, when the enemies of our 
National Church are mustering thick 
and strong against her, when the 
strokes upon her bulwarks fall with 
augmented power, when her venera- 
ble fabric shakes from its foundation, 
though not, we firmly believe, to its 
fall; when we see many who desire only 
a salutary reformation, marshalling 
themselves, through inadvertence or a 
culpable ignorance, in the ranks of 
those whose only amendment is de- 
struction, and whose appetite for re- 
volution is but ill concealed behind 
the mask of reform; now even at 
this eleventh hour, does it behove all 
who wish well to her to be active. Let 
every one of her members, however 
humble, act in the full spirit of her 
doctrines ; let each in his own sphere, 
however limited, set forth a good ex- 
ample, shaking off indolence the pa- 
rent of ignorance, that each may be 
able to give a reason for the faith 
which is in him. Let her members, aye 
or a tenth part of them, but do this, 
and the Church will but little heed the 
clamours from her enemies without. 
This is notime to be spying out with cu- 
rious eye trifling or imaginary flaws in 
her venerable structure ; rather should 
we cast over them the mantle of filial 
affection, eclipsed as they brightly are 
by the general purity of the edifice. 

But there are attacks from within as 
well as from without, more dangerous 
because more insidious, against which 
books like the present are calculated 
to be a defence. Those scenes of folly 
and fanaticism disgusting to sense, 
those miracles so called, which have 
been bruited abroad in men’s mouths, 
but in support of which no shadow of 
rational proof has been urged, arising 
as we believe they do out of the weak- 
ness and spiritual pride of certain 
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sincere, but grossly misguided, indi- 
viduals,’ are best met by a spirit of 
sober and judicious inquiry. 

But our narrow limits are already 
surpassed, and we must conclude. That 
Mr. Conybeare’s volume will continue 
to be in request we earnestly hope; nor 
do we conceive the recent Bridge- 
water treatises, valuable as they are, 
at all likely to interfere with its utility. 


—&—— 


The Fairy Mythology, illustrative of the 
Romance and Superstitions of various 
Countries. By Thomas Keightley, 
2 vols. 


THIS work, it appears, derives its 
origin from the share which the au- 
thor had in giving 

“« A local habitation and a name” 


to certain fairy legends of the South of 
Ireland. (See the Preface, p. ix.) Va- 
rious and opposite are the etymons 
which have been found for the word 
Fairy. These are enumerated in p. 8. 
@npes, employed by Hesychius in the 
sense of Centauri; Fée, French, from 
nympha, rejecting the first syllable ; 
“nb (pheer), beauty; and yepan, 
Anglo-Saxon, to go, the connection 
with which word seems forced and 
obscure. Finally, it has been queried 
whether the term be not Celtic. 


« No theory, however,” observes Mr. 
Keightley, “has so much the air of plau- 
sibility as that which deduces it from the 
Persian Peri. It is said that the Paynim 
foe whom the warriors of the cross en- 
countered in Palestine, spoke only Ara- 
bic, the alphabet of which language, it is 
well known, possesses no p, and therefore 
organically substitues an fin such foreign 
words as contain the former letter; con- 
sequently Peri became, in the mouth of 
an Arab, Feri, whence the crusaders and 
pilgrims, who carried back to Europe 
the marvellous tales of Asia, introduced 
into the West the Arabo- Persian word 
Fairy.” —p. 9. 


Mr. Keightley does not adopt this 
theory, because in no modern language 
but the English has the word signify- 
ing fairy the letter r, or, as the author 
terms it, the canine letter. Finding the 
same imaginary being expressed in the 
Italian by Fata,—Spanish, Fada or 
Hada,—he considers the simple solu- 
tion to be, that the Parce, or Fates, of 
antiquity gave rise to the term. 
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« We meet, on a coin of Dioclesian, 
with the inscription Fatis victricibus, and 
the connection between the Paree and 
the fairies of romance will be evident to 
any one who recollects how frequently 
the latter were attendant on the birth of 
heroes and princes, foretelling their for- 
tunes or bestowing their good or evil gifts 
upon them.” 


This is ingenious enough, but hardly 
satisfactory, for the fatal sisters of the 
classic mythology are limited in num- 
ber to three, whereas the fairy fates (to 
apply to them, for the moment, that 
epithet) are supposed to fill all space 
within the limits of the surface of the 
globe ; nay, subterranean space also, 
for the knockers in the mines will be 
recollected. Shakspeare finely and 
comprehensively enumerates them, 
where Prospero, in the Tempest, ad- 
dresses them, as 
* Elves of hills, brooks, standing lakes, 

and groves ; [foot, 
And ye, that on the sands, with printless 
Do chase the ebbing Neptune, and do fly 
him, [that 
When he comes back; you demy puppets, 
By moonshine do the green-sour ringlets 
make, {pastime 
Whereof the ewe not bites; and you whose 
Is to make midnight mushrooms, that 
rejoice {aid 
To hear the solemn curfew; by whose 
(Weak masters though you be) I have 
: bedimm’d 
The noon-tide sun.” 

The idea of these beings seems to 
have originated, under whatever deno- 
minations, in the general belief of 
mankind; and it is, indeed, nothing 
more than a probable opinion concern- 
ing the existence of invisible spiritual 
agents exaggerated. We find that 
opinion, for instance, in Milton kept 
within due bounds : 

‘¢ Millions of spiritual creatures walk the 

earth [we sleep.” 

Unseen, both when we wake and when 
Paradise Lost, book 4, 

Every place had, we know, with the 
ancients, its presiding deities—genii 
locorum, fauns, dryads, satyrs. What 
were these beings but classical fairies ? 

“ And thus,” the author judiciously 
remarks, “ we find in every country a 
popular belief in different classes of be- 
ings, distinct from men and from the 
higher order of divinities. These beings 
are believed to inhabit, in the caverns of 
earth or the depths of the waters, a region 
of their own. They generally excel man- 
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kind in power and in knowledge, and, 
like them, are subject to the inevitable 
laws of death, though after a more pro- 
longed period of existence. How these 
classes were first called into existence, it 
is not easy to say; but as all the ancient 
systems of heathen religion were devised 
by philosophers for the instruction of 
rude tribes by appeals to their senses, we 
may suppose that the minds that peopled 
the skies with their thousands and tens of 
thousands of divinities, gave birth also to 
the inhabitants of the field and flood; and 
that the numerous tales of their exploits 
and adventures are the production of poe- 
tic fiction or rude invention. It may fur- 
ther be observed, that not unfrequently a 
change of religious faith has invested 
with dark and malignant attributes beings 
once the objects of love, confidence, and 
veneration.”—p. 7. 


To this we would add, that there 
can be nothing more reasonable than 
that we should seek the origin of the 
term fairy in the influence the supposed 
existence of their order obtained over 
the human mind. Terror was the na- 
tural consequence of such mysterious 
agents ; and therefore we should our- 
selves be inclined to fix the etymology 
in the Saxon word afearan, to affright ; 
whence we may, by an easy deduction, 
bring fairies, q. d. fearies. Mr. Keight- 
ley, in his enumeration of etymons, 
has given us the Hebrew Pheer 
(beauty). The beauty of these little 
divinities might indeed suggest a pure 
Anglo-Saxon derivation, without the 
alteration of a letter, for of fair, yerep, 
beautiful, fairy is the natural diminu- 
tive. <A lover, refining on the epithet 
*‘ my fair,” would exclaim ‘ my 
fairy.” 

The whole subject of these supersti- 
tions is most comprehensively treated 
in these volumes, under the different 
heads of Middle Age Romance, Fairy 
Land, Spenser’s Fairie Queen, the 
Eddas and Sagas, or poems and his- 
tories of the Scandinavian and Gothic 
race. These northern legends consti- 
tute a very amusing portion of the 
book. Here we find Dryads of pecu- 
liar habits. 


‘In the popular creed there is some 
strange connexion between the Elves and 
the trees. They not only frequent them, 
but they make an interchange of form 
with them. In the church-yard of Store 
Heddinge, in Zealand, there are the re- 
mains of an oak wood. These, say the 
common people, are the Elle king’s sol- 
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diers; by day they are trees, by night va- 
liant warriors. In the wood of Rugaard, 
in the same island, is a tree which by 
night becomes a whole Elle people, and 
goes about all alive. It has no leaves 
upon it, yet it would be very unsafe to go 
to break or fell it, for the underground 
people frequently hold meetings under its 
branches. There is in another place an 
elder tree growing in a farm-yard, which 
frequently takes a walk in the twilight 
about the yard, and peeps in through the 
window at the children when they are 
alone. It was perhaps these elder trees 
that gave origin tothe notion. In Danish 
Hyld or Hyl, a word not far removed 
from Elle, is Elder, and the peasantry 
believe that in or under the Elder tree 
dwells a being called Hyldemoer ( Elder 
mother), or Hyldeguinde (Elder woman), 
with her ministrant spirits. A Danish 
peasant, if he wanted to take any part of 
an elder tree, used previously to say three 
times, ‘O Hyldemoer, Hyldemoer, let 
me take some of thy elder, and I will take 
some of thine in return. If this were 
omitted, he would be severely punished.” 


It was not reckoned prudent to have 
any furniture made of elder wood. 


“A child was once put to lie in a 
cradle made of this wood; but Hylde- 
moer came and pulled it by the legs, and 
gave it no rest until it was put to sleep 
elsewhere.”—p. 158. 


The next head of notice is the Trolls 
or Trolds, dwarf spirits resident in 
the sides of hills, mounds, and hil- 
locks.—p. 163. 

« The Icelandic neck, kelpie, or water- 
spirit, is called Neckur, Ninnir, and Hai- 
kur, one of the Eddaic names of Odin. 
He appears always in the form of a fine 
horse on the sea shore; but he may be 
distinguished from ordinary horses, by 
the circumstance of his hoofs being re- 
versed. If any one is so foolish as to 
mount him, he gallops off with his bur- 
den.” 


The notion which the Icelanders have 
in common with the natives of the 
Feroe and the Shetland Isles, respect- 
ing seals, is exceedingly diverting. ‘‘ It 
is a common opinion with them that King 
Pharaoh and his army were changed 
into these animals.’’—p. 217. 

The inhabitants of the Isle of Rugen 
believe in three kinds of dwarfs, 
or under-ground people, the white, the 
brown, and the black, so named from 
the colour of their several habili- 
ments. (Fairy Mythology of Ger- 
many.) These beings are called, ‘‘Ze- 
verge (dwarfs), Berg and Erdmanlein 
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(hill and ground mannikins), the stille 
volke (still people), and the kleine 
volk (little people).”” The popular idea 
concerning them is thus given : 


« At Plesse, a castle in the mountains 
in Hesse, are various springs, wells, clefts, 
and holes in the rocks, in which, accord- 
ing to popular tradition, the dwarfs called 
the Still People dwell. They are’silent 
and beneficent, and willingly serve those 
who have the good fortune to please 
them. If injured they vent their anger 
not on mankind, but on the cattle, whom 
they plague and torment. ‘This subter- 
ranean race has no proper communication 
with mankind, but pass their lives within 
the earth, where their apartments and 
chambers are filled with gold and precious 
stones. Should occasion require their 
visits to the surface of the earth, they ac- 
complish the business in the night, and 
not by day. This Hill people are of 
flesh and bone, like mankind; they bear 
children and die; but, in addition to the 
ordinary faculties of humanity, they have 
the gift of making themselves invisible, 
and passing through rocks and walls with 
the same facility as through the air. The 
sometimes appear to men, lead them wit 
them into the clefts, and if the strangers 
prove agreeable to them, present them 
with valuable gifts.”—- Vol. II. p. 17. 


The Kobold of Germany is the same 
being as the Danish Nis, the Scottish 
Brownie, and the English Hobgoblin 
or Lubber-fiend. When he first intro- 
duces himself to a family, he tries 
their patience and temper, brings chips 
and saw-dust into the house, throws 
dirt into the milk vessels ; if the mas- 
ter of the house does not disturb the 
chips, nor suffer the milk to be touched, 
the Kobold takes the family under 
his protection, and never leaves them 
while one remains alive. 

The Fairies of England are evidently 
the dwarfs of the north; Gervase, of 
Tilbury, wrote in the 13th century, who 
gives the earliest account of them. 

“They have in England certain de- 
mons, though I know not whether I 
should call them demons or figures of a 
secret and unknown generation, which 
the French call Neptunes, the English 
Portunes. It is their nature to embrace 
the simple life of comfortable farmers, 
and when, on account of their domestic 
work, they are sitting up at night, when 
the doors are shut, they warm themselves 
at the fire, and take little frogs out of 
their bosoms, roast them on the coals, and 
eat them. They have the countenance 
of old men with wrinkled cheeks, and 
they are of a very small stature, not 
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being quite half an inch high. It is in 
their nature to have the power to serve 
but not to injure. They have, however, 
one little mode of annoying. hen in 
the uncertain shades of night, the English 
are riding any where alone, the Portune 
sometimes invisibly joins the horseman, 
and when he has accompanied him a good 
while, he at last takes the reins and leads 
the horse into a neighbouring slough, and 
when he is fixed and floundering in it, 
the Portune goes off with a loud laugh, 
and by sport of this sort he mocks the 
simplicity of mankind.” 

The author, in rendering the above 
passage, construes dimidium pollicis, 
Gervase’s original expression, half an 
inch high; but inserts a query whether 
we should not read half a foot. We 
doubt not that the text as it stands is 
correct; half a thumb high was, we 
dare say, the standard stature of a 
fairy; and this digital mensuration 
was generally used for the race. Hence 
arose the little nursery tale of Tom 
Thumb. The hobgoblin Puck, or Ro- 
bin Goodfellow, had his first appel- 
lation in the following way: Pouke, 
in the vision of Peirce Plowman, sig- 
nifies the great demon. Shakspeare 
appears to have been the first who ap- 
es the term to the house spirit or 

obgoblin. The Devonshire Pixie is, 
we think, a diminutive of Pouke, de- 
vil; Pouksie alias Pixie, little devil. 

The author says he has already con- 
tributed, in the form of tales and notes, 
to the Irish Fairy Legends, almost 
every thing known respecting the fairy 
lore of that country.—p. 176. 

The Irish spirits differ little from 
the same imaginary agents in Scot- 
land, England, and Britanny; they 
are the Celtic fairies. The nymphs of 
the Greeks, the Fauns of the Latins, 
are next touched upon; the Fate of 
the Italians, which are evidently the 
Fées, or female spirits of the French 
Romances ; see p. 239. The Africans 
have their fairies. The Jaloff inha- 
bitants of the mainland of Africa, op- 
posite the Isle of Goree, believe in 
a species of beings who have astriking 
and surprising correspondence with 
the Gothic fairies. They call them 
yumbos, and describe them as being 
about two feet high, of a white colour, 
as every thing preternatural is in 
Africa. The Moors believe the yum- 
bos to be the souls of their deceased 
friends. (p. 327.) It was long an 
established article of belief with the 
Jews, that there is a species of beings 
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which they call Shedeem, Sheireem or 
Mazikeen. These beings had their 
counterpart in the Arabian Jinns. The 
Jews consider them as the agents in 
enchantments ; according to the Tal- 
mud, they were the offspring of Adam. 
After he had eaten of the tree of life, 
he was excommunicated for 130 years. 
During this period his offspring were 
all spirits, demons, and spectres of the 
night! 

These Shedeem or Mazikeen par- 
took of the angelic and the human na- 
ture; they could see and not be seen; 
could fly and knew the future; they 
ate, drank, had children, and were 
mortal. (see p. 351.) They could 
assume what form they pleased; and 
thus, adds our author, ‘‘ the agreement 
between them and the Jinns of the 
Arabs is complete.” 

The Chaldaic version of the 91st 
Psalm, verse 5, appears to be very cu- 
rious, “* Thou shalt not be afraid of 
the terror by night,”’ &c. is there ren- 
dered, ‘‘ and the Mazikeen shall not 
come near thy tents.” 

The author of these volumes has 
concentrated into one focus all that can 
be said on the subject of a supersti- 
tion which he has shewn (as far at 
least as relates to the Old World) to 
have universally prevailed with man- 
kind. He has exhibited considerable 
taste, learning, and laborious perse- 
verance in his research. His work 
will become a text-book whenever 
these supernatural agents are in ques- 
tion. The numerous vignette illustra- 
tions by W. H. Brooke, Esq. F.S.A. 
evince a power for imaginative picto- 
rial composition, which has been most 
appropriately called into action for the 
purpose of embellishing the work. 


——2>-— 


Memoir and Correspondence of the late 
Sir James Edward Smith, M.D. Pre- 
sident of the Linnean Society, &c. §c. 
Edited by Lady Smith. 2 vols. 8vo. 
Portrait, autographs, &c. 

THESE memoirs present irresistible 
claims to attention from their being the 
production of an amiable and talented 
woman, who thus seeks, in the true 
spirit of ancient vittue, to preserve the 
memory and exalt the fame of her hus- 
band. Sir James was too long known 
to the world with distinction as a na- 
turalist, to require any quotation 
from the biographical portion; and 
fortunately we are not called upon to 
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determine whether he was right or 
wrong in adhering to certain prin- 
ciples of botanical investigation. Our 
present business is to examine a mul- 
tifarious correspondence between a 
gifted person anda portion (not in- 
considerable) of the great and learned 
spirits of Europe. 

Lady Smith, in her Preface, at once 
evinces her judgment in biographical 
illustration, by inserting domestic let- 
ters as marking the progress of cha- 
racter. Than this nothing can be 
more certain. Besides her Ladyship 
has nothing to do here but to expose 
the delightful opening of talent under 
the fostering sun and favouring gale of 
prosperity. What exhibits the charac- 
ter of Steele, even in his immortality, 
in so favourable a light as those episto- 
latory communications, through which 
it appears he divided a crown with 
his wife in their exigencies ? 

And here we have the kindest and 
most judicious communications that 
ever occurred between parent and 
child, arising from the well-trained 
education of the one, and affectionate 
discretion of the other. The ‘im- 
portation of raw silk” gave way to 
a love of flowers, and both to the 
finishing his education for medicine 
at Edinburgh. Thence arose his lite- 
rary and scientific correspondence, of 
which these volumes are the deposi- 
tory, and which is often agreeably 
illustrated by notes on persons and 
things taken from his common-place 
book. 

We pass over the impressions on 
the mind of a young man to whom 
every thing is new: observations are 
of course made, often judicious, and 
the minutest object of his attention 
is preserved with the most sedulous 
scrupulosity. His tours in Scotland 
and to the border country chiefly 
record the plants and the friends 
which he had found; and from the 
period, commencing in 1781, it will be 
perceived that the latter would include 
very interesting connections. His vi- 
sit te London for professional instruc- 
tion, intercourse with Dr. Hunter and 
Sir Joseph Banks, and consequent 
purchase of the Linnean Collection, 
furnish much interest; so does his 
“*'Tour to Holland, France, Italy, and 
Switzerland,” originating in his desire 
to obtain a medical degree at Leyden. 
Here are evidences of the enlargement 
of his views, which were extended to 


a publication in 3 vols., and offended 
Queen Charlotte, to whom he had 
been introduced, by an expression con- 
cerning Maria Antoinetta. 

Mr. Johnes of Hafod, and his ami- 
able and accomplished daughter, among 
others, yield good entertainment; and 
his tour had enlarged the pale of his 
intercourse with learned foreigners. Of 
these (they having been in many ways 
before the British public) it is useless 
to speak, with two exceptions, eminent 
natives of Portugal. They are Don 
Rodrigo de Sousa Coutenho, whom 
he describes as ‘‘ the Maecenas of 
Botany, and indeed of general Sci- 
ence,’ while Portuguese ambassador 
at Turin. ‘‘ At his table was a weekly 
assembly of literary men, in whose 
conversation and pursuits he bore 
a very intelligent part, always mak- 
ing himself completely one of the 
company by his knowledge and en- 
thusiasm, no less than by his winning 
affability.”” At Paris and Rome he 
met the Abbé Correa de Serra, Secre- 
tary to the Academy of Sciences at 
Lisbon, of whom Sir James says, 
“* He had resided twelve years at Rome 
formerly, and was attached to the 
place by all the enthusiasm which a 
man of so much fine taste and exten- 
sive literature must feel in such a re- 
sidence, though he had since lived 
many years in Portugal.” 

From Sir James’s Presidency of the 
Linnean Society, an almost over- 
whelming correspondence with all 
parts of the world ensued ; which, at 
the same time, was not without its 
gratification : the important and labo- 
rious preparation of Dr. Sibthorp’s 
Flora Greca, for the publication of 
which he left large funds, is a source 
of some display of character between 
Sir Joseph Banks and himself. Of all 
his correspondents none can outvie 
the good and erudite Dr. Goodenough, 
afterwards Bishop of Carlisle; his 
learning must have been of great 
use to Sir James; and he always 
yielded it in the kindest spirit of a lit- 
terateur. Mr. Coke, of Norfolk, is 
also here exhibited in a new light. 
Besides the two distinguished Portu- 
guese already mentioned, we are in- 
troduced, by some letters attempted in 
English, to the Spanish botanist, Don 
José Antonio Pavon, author of Las 
Floras Peruana y de Chile. Among 
ladies’ epistles are several of the late 
Marchioness of Rockingham. 
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Of a work, certainly of more than a 
thousand pages of correspondence, it 
may readily be conceived that no small 
portion is more interesting to the 
immediate connections of Sir James 
Smith than to the world at large; and 
perhaps in many instances the editor 
would have done better to have select- 
ed portions of the letters, than to have 
printed them at length. 

From one letter to Mr. Lee, a nur- 
seryman at Hammersmith, Sir James 
appears to have been very sensitive 
as to character; and another to Sir 
Joseph Banks, &c. shews him as 
equally careful of his fame. After all, 
perhaps, the most interesting point is 
the simple origin of the Linnean So- 
ciety, since so powerful, from the 
meetings of a few students, under the 
sanction of Dr. Home, at Edinburgh. 

A chapter is added on the religious, 
social, and scientific character of Sir 
James ; from which it appears that “‘his 
creed was the New Testament, and he 
read it as a celebrated Divine recom- 
mends ; that is, as a man would read 
a letter from a friend, in which he 
doth only seek after what was his 
friend’s mind and meaning, not what 
he can put upon his words.” An ap- 
pendix of near two hundred pages 
comprises lectures, essays, and trea- 
tises, most of which have been printed 
elsewhere. 

The original part of the work is in a 
style agreeable and correct, of eourse 
sufficiently imbued with the spirit of 
the subject, and arranged with much 
taste as well as tact. After this tri- 
bute, let none complain of the neglect 
of those who pursue any peculiar 
path of science. However natural or 
artificial classifications in Botany may 
prevail, or improvements in that sci- 
ence arise, the names of Linneus and 
Jussieu will live with the amabilis 
scientia, and that of Smith along with 
them ; perpetuated by one of the most 
powerful efforts of affectionate widow- 
hood of modern times. 


De 
A Topographical Dictionary of Great 
Britain and Ireland, by John Gor- 
ton; and the Irish and Welsh Ar- 
ticles by G. N. Wright, M.A. 3 
vols. 8vo. 


THE present is one of the most 
valuable of the numerous compilations 
with which the press has of late been 
so fertile; it contains a mass of in- 
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formation well digested and carefully 
arranged, of the highest practical utility 
to a very numerous class of readers.; 
who from motives of interest or 
amusement may seek occasion either 
to correspond with, or travel to 
any distant part of the British em- 
pire. .The arrangement is good, the 
whole of the British islands being 
described in one alphabet. The dis- 
tance of each place from the metro- 
polis, as well as from the nearest post 
town, being given in every instance, 
with the name and locality in alpha- 
betical order, renders a search for any 
required town or village the work of 
a moment, when compared with the 
time which is often lost in seeking out 
for the same information by means of 
amap. The numerous statistical pa- 
pers which have at different times been 
printed by the direction of the House of 
Commons, contain matter of great prac- 
tical use to the topographer. The Edi- 
tors of the present work have availed 
themselves largely of this fertile source 
of information, and thus have succeed- 
ed in embodying in a small compass a 
quantity of information often sought 
for with difficulty, and not easily ob- 
tained. A compact notice of each 
place, with an account of its antiqui- 
ties and other matters for which it is 
memorable, with a brief abstract of 
its history, is given in every instance 
where it is attainable, and these par- 
ticulars are in some instances distin- 
guished for theiraccuracy. Ina work 
of this nature it might be expected 
a few errors would necessarily creep 
in, in spite of the exertions of the 
most vigilant author, but we regret to 
have discovered several errors and in- 
accuracies which must have arisen in 
some degree from a want of care, and 
as it is only possible to speak from lo- 
cal knowledge, we shall notice some 
points in those places with which we 
are best acquainted : 

Sr. Atpan’s. The reader is in- 
formed that, ‘‘ The abbey church is 
constructed of Roman brick, to which 
age has given the appearance of stone.” 
This assertion, which has originated 
from a quantity of such bricks appear- 
ing in parts of the structure, particu- 
larly the Tower, becomes very extrava- 
gant when applied to the whole edifice. 

ASHBY-DE-LA-ZOUCHE is not no- 
ticed as a watering-place, although it 
has now a handsome pump-room, 
baths, and theatre. All that is said 
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connected with this subject is, “ lt 
likewise contains a mineral spring, 
called Griffydam;” but Griffydam is 
the name of a hamlet in the parish of 
Worthington, three miles north-west 
from Ashby ; whereas the Moira Baths, 
whence the water used at Ashby is de- 
rived, are about the same distance in 
the opposite direction. The hamlet 
of Boothorpe should be Borthorpe. 

Barn Exrms. ‘‘ The manor-house 
has been much enlarged and moder- 
nized by Sir Richard Colt Hoare, to 
whose family it still belongs.”” This 
is a misquotation from Lysons, who 
states that the house was “‘ moder- 
nized”? more than fifty years ago, in 
the year 1771, by the late Sir Richard 
Hoare, Bart. Sir Richard Colt Hoare 
never possessed the estate, and it has 
for many years ceased to belong to the 
family. 

The little village of Bepront in Mid- 
dlesex, we are told, “‘ is chiefly remark- 
able for its ruins.”” The verdant pea- 
cocks over the church gate were the 
only remarkable objects which occurred 
to our attention. The alleged ruins 
really escaped our notice. 

CanTersury Cathedral. ‘‘ The al- 
tar-piece was designed by Sir James 
Burroughs; it is in the Corinthian 
order, and very lofty, with a hand- 
some pediment supported on fluted 
columns.”” Removed in 1825, and in 
its place is a stone screen of open work 
in the pointed style of architecture, 
built with Caen stone from St. Augus- 
tine’s monastery. 

Cuetsea is not “ an extensive pa- 
rish” as far as respects the number of 
acres, for it is not one-third so large 
as either Kensington or Fulham. It 
may be justly termed a very populous 
and opulent parish; or more properly, 
as divided by a recent Act of parlia- 
ment, it is two parishes ; of which the 
district nearest the metropolis is named 
Upper Chelsea. The church of this 
parish is situated at the south end of 
Sloane-street, and dedicated to the 
Holy Trinity. Its Rector, the Rev. H. 
Blunt, is one of the most popular 
preachers now in the metropolis. This 
church we presume was overlooked by 
Mr. Gorton, as the single “ district 
church” he mentions must be the 
magnificent building which is more 
generally known, and which has now 
become the parish church of St. Luke’s, 
‘whilst the old church is degraded into 
a chapel of ease. Sir Thomas More’s 
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chapel is on the south, not at the 
“east end” of the old church; and 
his monument is not in the chapel, 
but in the chancel. 

If personal inquiries were made any 
where, they might fairly be expected 
with respect to a national establish- 
ment like Chelsea Hospital. We are 
sorry, however, to perceive several in- 
accuracies. The hospital was finish- 
ed in 1690, not 1692; its shape is not 
a parallelogram. The present Infir- 
mary is not in one of the large squares, 
but a new building erected by Sir John 
Soane on the site of a house belonging 
to Lord Yarborough. The statistics 
given of the hospital are of very old 
date. The number of in-door pen- 
sioners is 539, not 336; and their al- 
lowance is not uniformly ‘‘eight-pence 
a week,” but ranges from that sum 
to 3s. 6d.; the allowance to the out- 
pensioners ranges from “five pence ”’ 
to 3s.; they have now not a half-year’s 
pension in advance, but only a quar- 
ter’s; this alteration took place in 
1815. They amount to 75,000 in- 
stead of 22,000 men. These are only 
a few of the points in which this 
account is erroneous or defective, for 
the emendation of which we refer to 
the last edition of Mr. Faulkner’s His- 
tory of Chelsea. The Royal Military 
Asylum is in no respect ‘‘ connected ”” 
with the Hospital, unless by vicinity ; 
and there are no waterworks in the 
parish, since the ‘‘ Chelsea Water- 
works” are in the parish of St. George, 
Hanover-square. 

CuELTENHAM. The description of 
this place appears to have been taken 
from a guide-book at least twenty years 
old. It is notorious that the town no 
longer consists of only ‘‘ one main 
street,” but that now it is as wide as it 
is long. The Old Well was inclosed in 
1718, not 1761. It will hardly be 
credited by those acquainted with 
Cheltenham, that the old pump-room 
alone is noticed, and none of the mag- 
nificent rivals which have arisen with- 
in the last thirty years in such rapid 
succession. ‘There are four new epis- 
copal churches, but only two are men- 
tioned. The monastery, said to have 
existed at Cheltenham in 803, is a 
pure fiction. Southam House is no 
longer the property of Thomas Bag- 
hott (misprinted Bagshott) de la Bere, 
Esq. who died in 1821; it has been 
sold by his heirs to Lord Ellenborough, 
who has made very extensive repairs, 
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but with strict attention to the ancient 
style of this venerable building (a view 
of which was published in our vol. 
xciv. ii. p. 393). During these re- 
pairs a discovery has been made which 
contradicts parts of the notice given 
by Leland of Southam, whilst it con- 
firms the remainder. He says, ‘‘ Here 
dwellithe Sir John Hodleston, and 
hath builded a pretty mannour place. 
He bought the land of one Goodman.” 
Now, inthe spandrils of the princi- 
pal door of the house, under the porch, 
werelately discovered, on clearing away 
some plaister, the initials of Goodman, 
T. G. and his crest, a unicorn’s head 
erased ; and on an old oaken press up 
stairs (since taken by Lord Ellenbo- 
rough for a screen in the hall) was the 
same crest; proving that Goodman 
himself not only built the “ pretty 
mannour place,” but furnished it. 

Ecuam. ‘“‘ The church is an an- 
cient building with a south aile, and 
a square western tower crowned with 
a slender wooden spire.” This church 
was demolished so long ago as 1817, 
the present edifice being a large struc- 
ture of Grecian architecture. A view 
of the old church, drawn and etched 
by J. C. Buckler, Esq. is given in our 
Magazine, vol. LXxXvIIt. i. 577. 

At Fuxuam the eight monuments 
of the Bishops of London are described 
as being in the church instead of 
the church-yard. There are tablets 
to Bishops Gibson and Porteus in the 
church; but the tombs of Bishops 
Compton, Robinson, Gibson, Sher- 
lock, Hayter, Terrick, Lowth, and 
Randolph, are in the church-yard*, 
The church (except the tower) is not 
built of stone, but of a mixture of 
flint and brick. The present Vicar, 
the Rev. W. Wood, having purchased 
the sinecure rectory, the livings may 
now be considered as one. 

Hinckrey. The vicarage is not in 
the archdeaconry of Sudbury, but of 
Leicester ; and in the diocese of Lin- 
coln, not Norwich. The ancient town 
-hall is no longer ‘‘ very curious,”’ hay- 
ing been re-placed in 1802. There is 
no “river.” 

Kensineron is described in Domes- 
day-book as Chenesitun, not Cheni- 
sistun. There is no other proprietory 
episcopal chapel besides that at Bays- 





* The tomb of Porteus, at Sundridge 
in Kent, was engraved in our vol. xciv. it 
p. 577. : 
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water. There is a reservoir for the 
West Middlesex Water company at 
Kensington Gravel-pits; but their 
*‘ Works” are by the river side at 
Hammersmith. The state apartments 
of Kensington-palace consist of fifteen 
rooms. It is correct that they are 
not inhabited (and they may be seen 
any day in the week), but it might have 
been noticed. The Duchess of Kent 
resides in the first story underneath 
the state rooms; all this part of the 
Palace has been nearly new built 
during the residence of the late Duke 
of Kent. The Duke of Sussex resides 
in the south-west wing of the Palace, 
and has just completed a new library 
of extensive proportions. A catalogue 
of his collection of books has been 
published by his librarian Mr. Pet- 
tigrew. 

Hampsteap. In the account of the 
resort to the mineral water at the be- 
ginning of the last century, the hand- 
some pump-room in the Well-walk is 
not noticed, although it is still existing, 
converted into an episcopal chapel. 
The painted-glass has long been re- 
moved from the Chicken House; it re- 
presented indubitable portraits of James 
the First and the Marquis of Bucking- 
ham, bearing their names; but it has 
been shown in Mr. Nichols’s ‘ Pro- 
gresses ”’ of that monarch, that it came 
originally from Wroxton in Oxford- 
shire. The hunting it recorded was 
therefore far from Hampstead; and 
the house being “ said to have been a 
hunting seat belonging to James II.” 
is altogether a confusion of names and 
dates. 

Mircuam. ‘The church is an an- 
cient structure.” It was entirely re- 
built in 1821 with the exception of the 
tower. A full description of the new 
church is given in our Magazine, vol. 
KCI. ii. p. 17; and a view of the old 
one in October 1800, plate iii. p. 945. 

Piymovutu. The two episcopal cha- 
pels are not noticed. 

PETERBOROUGH. The extensive re- 
pairs of the cathedral have been en- 
tirely overlooked. 

Rocuester. The cathedral is said 
to possess a central tower and spire ; 
the latter was removed and a new 
square tower with pinnacles built circa 
1826, at which time considerable re- 
novations took place under the direc- 
tion of. Mr. Cottingham, all of which 
are left without notice. 

As the work was brought out in 
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aumbers, it has necessarily oecupied 
a considerable time in publication, in 
consequence of which the population, 
as given with each article, is taken 
from the census of 1821; but the last 
population returns are added in a 
condensed form, and this portion of 
the volume, though forming but a 
small part, is in itself a very valuable 
document. At the same time, as the 
periodical mode of publication allowed 
of the correction of errors and the in- 
troduction of omissions, we are rather 
surprised at the collection we have 
made, and which, on account of the 
general utility of the work, we could 
have wished had not been found in its 
pages. 

The preface, though short, contains 
some useful hints on the etymology 
of various places. 

The great roads branching from the 
metropolis are measured from various 
situations ; and it is much to be re- 
gretted that some standard has not 
been chosen as a central situation to 
which the distances on every main 
road should be made to refer. In the 
present state of the roads it may not 
be uninteresting to our readers to 
know the many stations which are now 
used for this purpose. 

1. The Kent roads from the Surrey 
side of London Bridge. 

2. The Portsmouth road, and the 
branches from it, from the same standard. 

3. The Isle of Wight roads are mea- 
sured from Cowes, such distance being 
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added to the distance of Cowes from 
London by way of Portsmouth. 

4. The Croydon, Reigate, Brighton, 
and Epsom roads are measured from the 
Surrey side of Westminster Bridge. 

5. The Southampton, Dorsetshire, De- 
vonshire, Cornwall, Wiltshire, Somerset- 
shire, and all the other roads in the south 
west of the kingdom, are measured from 
Hyde Park corner. 

6. The Uxbridge, Edgware, Birming- 
ham, Shrewsbury, and most of the roads 
to the north western parts of the king- 
dom, are measured from Tyburn turnpike. 

7. The Barnet, and great northern 
roads, and some of the roads in the north 
western part ef the kingdom, are mea- 
sured from the spot where Hick’s Hall 
formerly stood; a stone, in front of one 
of the houses at the end of St. John’s- 
lane, St. John-street, West Smithfield, 
pointing out the spot. 

8. The Ware and Huntingdon roads 
are measured from St. Leonard’s Church, 
Shorediteh. 

9. The Essex roads are measured from 
the Church of St. Mary, Whitechapel. 


The series of maps executed by Syd- 
ney Hall, are honourable to his talent; 
the various roads are distinctly traced, 
and though each county is contained 
in a quarto sheet, the numerous towns 
and villages are plainly and totally in- 
dicated *. Upon the whole, this work 
is creditable to the Editors, and we 
hope will meet with that patronage 
which its practical utility so well en- 
titles it to receive. 





Discourses upon some of the principal 
Objects and Uses of the Historical Scrip- 
fures of the Old Testament, preached before 
the University of Oxford. By Epwarp 
Hawkins, D.D. Provost of Oriel Col- 
lege, 8vo.—We have read these dis- 
courses with the gratification that arises 
from the perusal of a work in which 
accurate reasoning, well-arranged learn- 
ing, and rational piety are to be found. 
The subject of which Dr. Hawkins 
treats, is of high interest to persons of 
religious feelings, and we are sure that 
this work may be considered by them as 
one that will leave a satisfactory impres- 
sion on their minds. Dr. H. says, 
“that many Christians appear to derive 
much less gratification and profit than 
they otherwise might from the study of 
the Historical Scriptures of the Old 
Testament ; nay, they are even pained 
and offended by several parts of them, 
‘Nn consequence of certain floating mis- 
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conceptions and inadequate views of their 
character, design, and value.” To pro- 
vide some remedy for such evils these 
Discourses are written. The first treats 
of the general design of the sacred 
records as Religious Histories. ‘The four 
next, of their particular design and use 
with respect to the Conduct of Man and 
the Will and Attributes of God. In the 
fifth and concluding Discourse are consi- 
dered those <Anticipations of the Gospel 
which may be discovered in the Old 
Testament. At the end of the volume is 
a very masterly, well-reasoned, and we 
think convincing Discourse, “on the ex- 
tent and efficacy of the Mosaic atone- 
ment,” throwing light upon the view of 
Primitive Sacrifice. : 

The author is very properly anxious 

* We observe these clear and neatly 
engraved maps are now in the course of 
separate publication 
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to enforce the recollection of the fact, 
that the Old Testament is not a civil but 
religious history of the Jews: a fact that 
seems to have been quite lost sight of in 
Professor Milman’s work. To shew 
how distinct these purposes are, he very 
forcibly remarks, that Josephus and the 
author of the recent history of the Jews 
have bestowed scarcely a word upon the 
transactions recorded in the four Gospels 
and the Acts. 

He shews, in his second Discourse, 
that there is a strongly marked design in 
the historical books of the Old Testa- 
ment, to exhibit in clear and full colours 
the weakness and the guilt of man; and 
that the sacred writers, to effect this their 
great leading purpose, make the thread of 
the historic narrative give way, that the 
moral lesson may be expanded and illus- 
trated in its full force. The third Dis- 
course, which exhibits the proofs of God’s 
tenderness and loving-kindness to man, is 
very forcibly written, and accompanied 
with an earnestness which, in all well-re- 
gulated minds, must lead to very beneficial 
results. In the fifth Discourse is a very 
sound and scriptural exposition of fuith 
both in the legal and evangelical cove- 
nants, and the great difficulty of main- 
taining and cherishing it, notwithstanding 
the influences and assistances that are so 
graciously vouchsafed to us. 





Time’s Telescope for 1833.—The con- 
tents of the present volume of this long- 
established periodical are chiefly astrono- 
mical and biographical. ‘The portions of 
the former description are written by 
that diligent and experienced observer, 
Mr. J. T. Barker; the latter appear to 
be principally abridgments from the 
Obituary of our own Magazine. They 
are accompanied by well-executed por- 
traits of Crabbe, Goethe, Mackintosh, 
Bentham, Scott, and Dr. Clarke; as is 
the astronomical part by similar heads of 
Gassendi, Kepler, Copernicus, and Des 
Cartes. On the whole this volume is 
less miscellaneous and varied in its con- 
tents, but more original than its prede- 
eessors; and will be exceedingly accept- 
able to the lover of astronomy and natu- 
ral history, the concluding division con- 
sisting of Notes of a Naturalist, by 

_ James Rennie, M.A. Professor of Zoo- 
logy at King’s College, London. 





First Lines of Natural Philosophy. 
By Rosert Mvnte. pp. 382: cuts.—'This 
is a work well adapted to its purpose, 
that of conveying to comparatively young 
students a general knowledge of the 
great principles of natural philosophy. 
Its form of instruction is by Catechism ; 
it must not, however, be supposed that 
jt is an imitation-of the scientific cate- 
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chisms that have gone before it ; the mind 
of Mr. Mudie is too original for that. 

He seems to have perceived the liabi- 
lity of his works to the slight objection 
which we made on noticing his “ Guide 
to Nature,” (Gent. Mag. Jan. 1833, 

. 61); for in his preface he thus well 
justifies himself: “Some portions may 
appear to be more abstract than what is 
usually met with in books professing to 
teach the first elements, &c. Without 
some exercise of thought there can be no 
philosophy, nor indeed knowledge of any 
kind; and the sooner the operation of 
thinking can be begun the better.” It is 
certainly an experiment worthy of trial. 
Every object in nature and art is well 
defined ; and of the scientific terms many 
derivations are given, which we should 
have no objection to see extended, as 
familiarizing the young student with 
them; and also an agreeable diversion 
from too intense abstraction. Of the 
same nature is the construction of philo- 
sophical instruments, &c. The little 
book may altogether be safely recom- 
mended. 





Sketch Book of Fashion. By the Au- 
thor of “ Mothers and Daughters,” 3 vols. 
—We are told that these tales form the 
last of aseries of Novels, of a class cre- 
ated by the peculiar spirit of the last 
reign, and manifestly at variance with 
that of the present times.” How the 
fact of the last sentence may be we know 
not; but if it be true, we can say that 
Mr. Bentley (who is favouring the world, 
in its own way, with an excellent col- 
lection of light reading) has done well in 
yielding these last words; and the author 
is determined to have the valete ac plau- 
dite. The work contains six sketches: 
the Pavilion— My Place in the Country— 
The Second Marriage —the Old and the 
Young Bachelor—A Manceuvrer Out- 
witted, or Relations from India—the 
Intriguante. 





The Grecian Wanderer and other poems. 
By James Hirxuys, late of Hingham, in 
Norfolk, small 8vo.—A neat little volume 
of poems by a self-educaced man; mo- 
destly put forth, and creditably written. 
Much good sentiment and many fair 
couplets are discernible throughout the 
whole; and the minor pieces evince much 
spirit and ease. We give a specimen:— 


PHILOMELA. 


Bird of the myrtle grove! 
Sweet is thy song of loye! 
Why art thou wakeful while others sleep? 
Why dost thou seek to dwell 
In the secluded dell, 
Where love disappointed retires to weep ? 
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Blithe on the dewy spray 
Dost thou repeat the lay ; 
To thy list’ning bride and to evening’s 
star ? 
Sweet in the valley gay 
Are the perfumes of May, 
And sweet is the echo that rings from 
afar! 


Dost thou delight to see 
Evening’s serenity ? 
Or sing to the tempest in night's darkest 
gloom ? 
When morn cheers the thrush’s breast 
Wilt thou retire to rest, 
And sleep, sweetly sleep, with thy nest- 
lings at home ? 





Traits and Stories of the Irish Pea- 
santry. Second Series, 3 vols.—Ireland, 
in all its misery, has lately produced 
some powerful literary claims from native 
sons of the soil. We have lately ex- 
pressed our approbation of some in phi- 
losophy and travel; we have now to ex- 
tend it to these volumes, containing seve- 
ral highly drawn characteristic sketches. 
We do it rather because their principle 
is different from that of the writers who 
tind nothing but the evils of misgovern- 
ment and domestic oppression to embody 
in works of amusement; yet they are far 
from devoid of pathos, and the broad 
humour is excellent, though in some 
cases diverging into vulgarity. This is 
more particularly observable in a very 
excellent article descriptive of the pro- 
gress of no inconsiderable number of the 
Catholie priesthood, which is quite fair, 
and the more so because it is entirely free 
trom malevolence. 





Pictures of Private Life. By Sarau 
SrickNey.— With considerable interest 
have we perused these very pleasing 
volumes, from the pen of a writer evi- 
dently possessing a cultivated and reflect- 
ing mind, and much genuine sensibility. 
We have been frequently struck with an 
air of freshness far different from the 
artificial character which pertains to so 
many similar works of the day. The 
aim of the writer is evidently to instruct 
as well as amuse, by offering these 
sketches as beacons to warn the young, es- 
pecially of her own sex, against errors 
which have shipwrecked the happiness of 
so many. Thus the sketch entitled «« The 
Hall and the Cottage,” which is, we 
think, the best in the volume, (of which 
it occupies rather more than one half) 
gives a too faithful representation of the 
evils resulting from that aspiring ambi- 
tion so prevalent in these times, by which 
those of humble station in life, looking 
beyond the sphere in which Providence 
has placed them, sacrifice to a yain phan- 
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tom, if not innocence, at least their hap- 
piness for life. 





Summer Flowers from the Garden of 
Wisdom, by CuHanrixes Feist, is re- 
ylete with instruction, drawn from sub- 
jects that always excite curiosity in 
youth ; and in a style well adapted for 
cultivation— 

From grave to gay, from lively to severe. 
Besides several others, we are much 
pleased with the introduction of the 
story of “Simons the Miller.” « Golden 
Opinions” are scattered throughcut, 
which form excellent pauses, and fami- 
liar verses for the purpose of fixing on 
the memory the chronology of events. 
Great pains have been taken to variegate 
the whole. 





The Minstrel, and other Poems. By 
James V ANSOMMER, pp. 231.— We think 
the author has been unhappy in the 
choice of a title reminding us of the 
delightful strains of Beattie, the first 
stanza of which would have powerfully 
warned him 

«__—how hard it is to climb 
The steep where Fame’s proud temple 
shines afar.” 

The present minstrel modestly sues 
for leniency, and we will not be severe ; 
but we must remind him that modern 
colloquial expressions suit not a florid 
description of the knights of crusading 
Palestine. In verse, moreover, it is re- 
quisite that imagination should be guided 
by certain rules not here followed. Hav- 
ing said this, it may be added, that the plan 
of a knight sending his page, a “ righte 
worthye minstrelle,” to the castle which 
holds his mistress, to prepare her for his 
return; his reception by the old warder ; 
his gaining access to the widowed dame 
of the castle, and then to the beloved 
Bertha,—were not bad subjects for the 
poet. The model of the narrative is 
evidently Sir Walter Scott,—a dangerous 
chvuice. The minor poems, occupying two 
thirds of the volume, are the best por- 
tion; and many are very agreeable. ‘The 
songs, ‘ Mary,’ *'The Tear,’ and that of 
which the burthen is, ‘ Adelaide ;’ the 
verses ‘To my Looking-Glass,’ and 
‘Sketches at Brighton,’ pleased us much. 





Dr. Forster has just published a very 
much enlarged edition of his Pilgrim’s 
Waybook, comprehending a vast number 
of subjects connected with the health, 
happiness, and longevity of man; and an 
essay on Marriage, and the mode of im- 
a the condition of Society by regu- 
ating that institution. There is also an 
Essay on the Observance of Sundays and 
Festivals, in which the author, though he 
recommends abstaining from servile work 
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on those days, advises, on the other hand, 
that Sunday evening’s amusements and 
athletic diversions should be established 
for the benefit of the poor, as is done in 
France and other countries. The au- 
thor also mentions a curious fact as con- 
trasted with modern views of sabbath 
keeping, viz. “that a number of gentle- 
men in the country are actually establish- 
ing Sunday cricket matches, that the 
mechanic, who is confined all the week 
to the factory, should haye wholesome 
exercise on Sunday evening ;” which he 
says is defensible both on Christian prin- 
ciples and ancient usages, and is as inno- 
cent as bell-ringing or any other Sunday 
diversion. 





The Renegade, and other Poems, by the 
r ‘ 
Rev. B. T. H. Corn, A.M. Rector of 
Warbleton.— The poetry is just what one 
would expect from a classical man, nearly 
faultless, and not without considerable 
energy. If we would, after these obser- 
vations, find fault, it would be with the 
subject, the much more than “a thousand 
and first” told tale, and on different occa- 
sions very poorly told. We think we 
cannot do better for the author than to 
quote a few lines at the close, descriptive 
of the fidelity of woman-— 
“ And think’st thou then, the Maid thy pride of 
ower 
Had graced, would leave thee in affl'ction’s hour? 
Phis plighted hand—its pulse beats full aud fice, 
Or if it trembles, trembles but for thee! 
This plighted hand—bvelieve not I repine— 
For good or ill, in life or death, is thine. 
ets of what thou wast and still hadst 
een 
Intrude on Fancy’s wild and troubled scene, 
This voice, Zulema’s voice, shall soothe thy woes ; 
Zu'ema’s arm shall cradle thy repose ; 
Zulema’s love shall every loss atone, 
Her breast thy pillow, and her heart thy throne!” 
One hand was twined in Hassan’s, one, half- 
closed, 

With gentlest pressure on his arm reposed ; 


FINE 


ROYAL ACADEMY. 

Tue subjects of this year’s Exhibition 
are rather numerous, and of as diversified 
a character as in any former season. It 
may be said to be a pleasing though not 
imposing or splendid display of British 
art. In the higher walks of painting, as 
compared with former periods, there is 
certainly a lamentable deficiency. The 
lofty imaginings of genius, executed on 
the magnificent scale for which some of 
the great masters of the British school 
have at times been distinguished, are en- 
tirely absent ; and we cannot but express 
surprise that not one of our Academicians 
should have attempted to redeem, in this 
particular, the declining reputation of this 
great national institution, Of landscapes, 
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She kneels: her eye upraised with tearful gleam, 
Seeks—what in Hassan ne'er again shall beam! 
Faint with suspense, with love and grief opprest, 
Her sinking form is clasped to Hassan's breast. 


Vol. III. to VII. of Mr. Vatpy’s edi- 
tion of Shakspeare—This work is pro- 
eeeding successfully in monthly volumes, 
having completed about half its course. 
It is to consist of 15 volumes, which wilt 
be embellished with 170 designs, copied 
in outline by Starling from Boydell’s 
magnificent edition. The chief labour 
of the Editor seems to have been in the 
selection of the various readings forming 
the text; as the notes are slight, and con- 
fined to the explanation of obsolete words 
and phrases. From the neat way in 
which the work is printed, the number of 
its embellishments, and its cheapness, it is 
well deserving of the extensive popularity 
it has received. 





Lives of celebrated Spaniards, translated 
from the Spanish of Quintana, by T. R. 
Presron. The greatest men of that re- 
markable nation, the gravest portions of 
whose ancient history are mingled with 
associations of almost romantic chivalry, 
form a subject for biography full of inte- 
rest. Quintana is an author who ap- 
pears to have taken much pains in search- 
ing for authorities, and to have brought 
to his task a spirit of most philosophical 
enquiry; and the style in which he has 
given to us the result of his labours, as 
transmitted to us in this volume, is more 
than commonly powerful. Mr. Preston 
has performed his duty of translation with 
judgment and correctness ; and has giver 
to the public a book which, while it wears 
all the lightness of romanee, yet is valu- 
able on account of its historical informa- 
tion. The life of the Great Captain will 
be eagerly perused by the youthful reader. 


ARTS. 

sea-pieces, portraits, and bijouteries of a 
much interior character, there are abund- 
ance ; and even in historical, poetical, and 
imaginative compositions, there is not 
absolutely a deficiency; but they are ge- 
nerally of a cabinet or miniature size, in 
many instances unworthy of the subjects 
they represent. On looking round the 
great room, it would appear as if British 
art had degenerated into a mechanical 
trade, and that the spirit of portrait paint- 
ing was trampling the genius of history 
and poesy beneath his feet. Thus, in the 
principal centre of the room, which has 
been usually assigned for compositions of 
the very highest and most interesting 
class, we have a tremendously full length 
portrait of his present Majesty, in the 
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uniform of the Grenadier Guards, as stiff 
and starch as any drill sergeant, glittering 
with varnish, and executed in a manner 
the least calculated to enhance the repu- 
tation of Wilkie as a portrait painter. 
Beneath his Majesty’s feet is a small ca- 
binet painting by the same artist, repre- 
senting a Capuchin monk at confession, 
which, from its uninteresting character, 
and its inferiority to many of Wilkie’s 
productions, ought never to have occupied 
the first situation in the exhibition. But 
Wilkie is a Royal Academician, and his 
reputation has gained him legislative au- 
thority in the Council. On the left of 
the room appears another portrait of the 
King, and on the right, one of the Duke 
of Sussex, in the costume of a Highland 
chieftain, by Wilkie, both displaying such 
ample and magnificent frames as to throw 
the humbler but more novel and interest- 
ing subjects around, into comparative 
shade; ** yelut inter ignes luna minores.” 

In the smaller and mediocre productions 
of art, we observe that all the leading 
Academicians have been sufficiently active 
—or rather perhaps they have been more 
fortunate in obtaining admission than 
many of their less distinguished competi- 
tors. Evry has four pieces, three of a 
truly poetical character. ‘ Britomart re- 
deemes faire Amoret,’ from Spenser's 
Faery Queene,’ is a beautiful cabinet pic- 
ture. The subject is taken from the 12th 
canto of book iii. 

The maske of Cupid, and th’ enchaun- 
ted chamber are displayed ; 
Whence Britomart redeemes faire A- 

moret through charms decayed. 

‘ Hylas and the Nymphs; displays a 
fine tone of colouring; but the figures 
are rather faulty in the drawing, and the 
nymphs are not so beautiful as the poetic 
imagination would conceive. The other 
two productions are the ‘ Lute Player,’ 
and ¢ Head of a Philosopher ;’ both skil- 
fully executed. 

DaNIELL, as usual, has displayed great 
industry. He has again presented us 
with eight subjects (the utmost number 
allowed by the Academy)—all illustra- 
tive of Indian scenery and manners, of 
which he is so skilful a pourtrayer. In- 
deed, in this department he appears to 
have no competitor. The first subject of 
his pencil, No. 27, is ‘ The Falls of Cour- 
tallum, or ‘Tein Cauchy,’ situated in the 
Tinnevelly district, southern India. The 
scenery is truly oriental; and the back 
ground and distant huts are in wonderful 
keeping with the general character of the 
picture. ‘ The Salaam,’ is an admirable 
representation of a common oriental cus- 
tom, in which the figures are cleverly 
drawn, and skilfully executed. ‘ The 
Falls of the Cauvery,’ with the foaming 
cataract, was a fine subject for his pencil. 
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No. 279, representing the Boa Constrictor 
seizing the Javanese messenger from his 
horse, is rather outré. The immense 
length of the serpent is even beyond the 
range of poetical licence. The other sub- 
jects of Daniell’s pencil are—* Mosque at 
Futty Pore Sieri, near Agra,’ built by 
the Emperor Akbar; ‘ A Coorg,’ or In- 
dian huntsman, habited in costume; 
« Madras, or Fort St. George, in the Bay 
of Bengal,’ in which a passing squall is 
finely represented ; ‘ The Banyan Tree,’ 
whose wonderful ramifications appear suf- 
ficient to enshade a whole army. 

J. M. Turner has this year favoured 
us with six views, in which he has dis- 
played all the powers of genius in design 
and aerial perspective, and moreover, he 
appears, in some instances, to have soften- 
ed down the daubiness of bis colouring, 
and there is not that indistinctness which 
frequently pervades his productions, as if 
they had all been sketched in the misty 
morn or dewy eve. The subjects are all 
of a picturesque character. ‘They consist 
of * Rotterdam Ferry-boat ;’ * Bridge of 
Sighs, Ducal Palace and Custom House, 
Venice,’ * Ducal Palace, Venice,’ two 
highly finished pictures, which sink even 
Stanfield’s View of Venice into compara- 
tive shade; ‘ Van Gozen looking out for 
a subject ;’ ¢ Van Tromp returning after 
the battle off the Dogger Bank ;’ § Mouth 
of the Seine, Quille-beeuf,’ a rather 
dauby composition—the white and blue 
presenting a terrible harshness of tone 
and general effect. 

ditton has only one subject, of a 
pleasing character, ‘ Rebecca and Abra- 
ham’s servant,’ from Gen. xxiy. 

Les.ry’s ¢ Tristram Shandy recovering 
the Manuscript he had lost,’ is a very 
characteristic and amusing composition. 
The gravity of the great sentimentalist, 
and the nonchalance of the Frenchwoman, 
who is dropping the manuscript, which 
had formed her papillottes, bit by bit, into 
Sterne’s hat, are remarkably well ex- 
pressed, and the effect is irresistibly droll. 
Leslie has two other subjects, « A Mother 
and Child,’ and * Martha and Mary,’ a 
scriptural subject from St. Luke, ch. x. 
vv. 38-42. 

Puituirs has eight portraits, a line of 
art which he doubtless finds extremely 
profitable. The most striking, and the 
one which we consider as the most finely 
executed, is that of ‘Davies Gilbert, esq.” 
which has been painted for the Royal 
Society, by desire of the President and 
Council. The likeness is admirably 
striking; and there is a soberness and 
quietness in the back-ground, which ma- 
terially aids in imparting a fleshiness of 
tone to the portrait. 

(To be continued.) 
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MATHEWS’S GALLERY OF THEATRICAL POR- 
TRAITS. 


The collection of theatrical portraits, 
formed by Mr. Charles Mathews the co- 
median, which has been long celebrated 
for its extent and comprehensive range, 
is now submitted to public exhibition at 
the Queen’s Bazaar, Oxford-street. We 
have here an opportunity of seeing those 
great enchanters, who, in days gone by, 
so potently commanded the smile and the 
tear; of whom our old friends speak so 
exultingly; and of whom many a gossip in 
print records marvels, in which we readily 
believe, although at the expense of con- 
fessing the degeneracy of our own day. 
Here Garrick and Mrs. Pritchard enact 
Macbeth and his Lady, in court-suits of 
the old regime, and Hamlet soliloquizes 
with one knee-buckle unfastened, and 
one silk stocking broken loose from its 
legitimate garter. Macklin, Cooke, Barry, 
Kemble, Siddons, Kean, O'Neil, are 
here; and here are the Gwynnes, the 
Bracegirdles, the Popes, the Woffing- 
tons, and Abingtons. Here too are all our 
old comedians, Quin, Foote, Dogget, 
Emery, Munden, Faweett, Edwin, and 
dozens of others, in all sizes and styles 
from full-length to miniature, from finish- 
ed portrait to the scratch of a charac- 
teristic sketch. Amongst those which 
deserve notice as works of art, are some 
scenes by Zoffany, (especially that from 
the Clandestine Marriage,) and portraits by 
Hogarth, Reynolds, Romney, Harlow, 
Sir Thomas Lawrence, and Clint. Har- 
low’s head of Miss L. Kelly, is a sketch 
quite equal to Lawrence, and full of grace 
and elegance. On the whole, few persons 
who have any predilection for the Eng- 
lish stage, and the things connected with 
it, can visit this exhibition without feel- 
ing much gratification. The catalogue is 
an excellent synopsis of the principal dates 
in theatrical biography; and forms a 
nearly complete record of the actors from 
the year 1659 to the present time. Pre- 
fixed to it is an admirable essay on the 
Old Actors, including full portraits of 
Suett and Munden, by Mr. C. Lamb, 
which first appeared in the London Ma- 
gazine under the signature of Elia. 

SIR THOMAS LAWRENCE'S DRAWINGS. 

It will be remembered that Sir Thomas 
Lawrence was so anxious that his une- 
qualled collection of Drawings should be 
kept together, that he desired his execu- 
tors to offer them to Government for 
20,000/. although they had cost him up- 
wards of 40,000/. In these times Govern- 
ment dare not ask such a grant from Par- 
liament ; and the collection would forth- 
with have been brought to the ham- 
mer, had not Lord Wharncliffe, and some 
other influential friends of the fine arts, 
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resolved to try the success of the fol- 
lowing plan. That a Society be formed 
to subscribe for 200 shares of 1007. That 
a Committee put an equitable estimation 
on each drawing, and that Subscribers 
select drawings to the amount of their 
subscription. That for three years the 
Drawings be retained by the Society for 
public exhibition: and each shareholder 
shall issue fifty silver tickets, of the value 
of 5/. each, for gift or sale. If, when by 
the exhibition the nature and value of the 
works shall be more generally understood, 
meaus should be found for securing them 
for the National Gallery, British Museum, 
or some other public institution, the 
Society shall hold themselyes bound, for 
the space of three years, to accept the 
prime cost. 
THE GRAPHIC SOCIETY. 

A Society has been established in 
London this spring, under the name of the 
Graphic Society, and its Meetings are 
styled the Conversazioni of the Graphic 
Society. It consists of 100 members, 
divided into 40 painters in oil, 12 painters 
in water colours, 6 sculptors, 20 architects, 
20 engravers, a treasurer, and a secretary. 
The lists are all filled with the names of 
geutlemen at the head of their several 
professions. There are to be six monthly 
meetings, from January to June, on the 2d 
Thursday in each month. Two meetings 
have been held in “The National Gal- 
lery of Practical Science,” which passed 
off with great eclat. 

MONS. NIEUWENHUYS’ PICTURES. 

A collection of Pictures of extraor- 
dinary value was sold by Mess. Christie 
and Manson, on the 10th and Ilth of 
May. Many were chefs-d’ceuvre that 
had belonged to the most celebrated col- 
lections on the continent as well as in this 
country. 

The works that were chiefly contended 
for were—an Italian Landscape, by Mou- 
cheron and A. Van de Velde, sold at 
1471,; the Rocks, by Berchem, 1841. 16s. ; 
a Sea View, J. Van Cappelle, 152. 5s.; 
an ancient Castle, D. Teniers, 1] 11. 6s.; 
Diana and Acteon, by A. Caracci, 163). 
16s.; the Holy Family, Carlo Dolce, 1051; 
View on the Zuyder Zee, L. Backhuy- 
zen, 1717. 3s.; La Confidence, J. B. 
Greuze, 535/. 10s.; Landscape in the 
Spring, M. Hobbema, 158/. 11s. ; a Land- 
scape, J. Ruisdael, 78/. 15s.; the Astro- 
nomer, G. Dou, 224/. 14s.; the Village 
Feast, Jan Steen, 138/. 12s.; View on 
the Zuyder Zee, W. Van de Velde, 5622. ; 
the Swan, J. Weenix, 132/. 6s.; Port of 
Amsterdam, L. Backhuyzen, 2461. 5s. ; 
the Holy Family, Giulio Romano, 5452 ; 
two Frescos, by the latter artist, brought 
1120. 7s.; the Herring Packer’s Tower, 
Amsterdam, M. Hobbema, 4252 5s.; the 
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famous Young Bull, (sold at Mr. Watson 
Taylor’s sale for 7872. 10s.,) by Paul Pot- 
ter, 1,2127. 10s; the Sandy Road, Jacob 
Ruisdael, 157/. 10s.; Retour des Bestiaux, 
by the same, 178/. 10s.; Martyrdom of 
St. Sebastian, B. Schidone, 126/; Jupi- 
ter and Leda, A. del Sarto, 1367. 10s. ; 
View of Haerlem, J. Ruisdael, 204J. 15. ; 
the Doctor, G. Dou, 157. 10s; Family 
Portraits, Gonzales Coques, 1991. 10s.; 
Soo de Oude songen, J. Steen, 126/.; 
le Bonet Rouge, Ostade, 168/.; a Bey of 
Tunis, P. P. Rubens, 183i. 15s.; Entrance 
to a Harbour, Backhuyzen, 1367. 10s. ; 
Holy Family, Garofalo, 1167. 11s.; Por- 
trait of an Old Man of Rank, Rubens, 
6351. 5s.; a Calm, W. Van de Velde, 
210/.; a Storm, by the same, 126/.; Holy 
Family, G. Bellini, 1577. 10s. ; Portrait of 
F. du Quenoy, by A. Vandyck, 362/. 5s. ; 
Holy Family, A. Caracci, 1782. 10s. ; 
Port in the Levant, N. Berchem, 268/. 
16s.; Marriage at Cana, J. Steen, 194J. 5s.; 
a Pastoral Landscape, A. Van de Velde, 
4771. 15s. ; ? Abreuvoir, P. Wouvermans, 
9551. 10s.; a Seaport, C. Lorraine, 409/. 
10s.; a Port in Holland, A. Van de 
Velde, 745/. 10s.; approach of a Storm, 
Backhuyzen, 136/.; Spanish Gypsy, 
Rembrandt, 645/.; a Frozen Canal, Os- 
tade, 336/.; the Stadt House, Amster- 
dam, Van der Heyden and Van de Velde, 
462/.; Storm at Sea, Backhuyzen, 6407. 
5s.; le Chasse aux Canards, P. Wouver- 
mans, 220/. 10s.; a Landscape in the 
Drenthe Country, M. Hobbema, 798i. 
10s., (sold at Mr. Watson ‘Taylor's sale 
5771. 10s.); the Water Mills, by the same, 
10087., (at W. Taylor’s sale for 5467.) ; the 
Holy Virgin, Raffaelle, 472. 10s. The 
last picture sold was the celebrated Land- 
scape by A. Vande Velde, which brought 
the immense sum of 1,375/. 10s! Itis cer- 
tainly a splendid work of that master, and 
is in high preservation. The sale pro- 
duced altogether the sum of 20,1737. 19s. 
6d., the number of works being 131. 





Historical Lilustrations of the Prose and 
Poetical Works of Sir Walter Scott. Part 
I, 8vo.— These are very clever designs, 
engraved in outline, four in a shilling 
part, and the whole to be completed in 
six parts,;—a plan which we should think 
will insure a very extensive sale. ‘The de- 
signs are stated to be “by various ar- 
tists ;” but we should say the four scenes 
before us were from one hand, and that one 
possessing very considerable ability. All 
the figures in “ Rob Roy’s Visit to Jus- 
tice Inglewood” are excellent; Meg Mer- 
rilies, however, does not so adequately 
answer to the terrific picture given by the 
novelist : she is rather sedate than enthu- 
siastic, and her drapery falls too smoothly. 





Heads after the Antique, by BENJAMIN 
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RicuarD GREEN. No. I. 4to.—These 
subjects are selected from the immortal 
works in sculpture which have handed 
down to us the ideal beauty of the Greeks ; 
and commence with the Jupiter and 
Apollo Belvidere of the Vatican, a Juno 
and a Diana in the Louvre. They are 
carefully executed in lithography, and will 
form very proper copies for the study of 
advanced pupils. 


Oliver Cromwell, 30th January, 1649, 
painted by Delaroche, engraved in mezzo- 
tinto by Maile.—In the shades of that event- 
ful day, the conqueror raises the coffin- 
lid of his fallen sovereign, and contemplates 
the mutilated corpse with an expression 
neither of remorse nor of triumph, but 
with a mere stern curiosity, tempered as 
it were with a sense of satisfied justice. 
The conception is, in our opinion, most 
just and characteristic ; and all the acces- 
sories of costume and furniture, (among 
which we recognise King Charles’s chair 
and stool, as engraved in our vol. LXxvit. 
969,) are so carefully derived from con- 
temporary authorities, that we cannot 
detect an anachronism. We sigh for the 
time when our native painters of history 
shall display equal knowledge and equal 
aceuracy! As an-engraving, this has the 
highest merit; for the chiar’oscuro of the 
objects in the background (particularly 
the flowery pattern of the tapestry) can 
scarcely be surpassed. 





A Fac-simile of the Coronation Oath 
of Henry the VITith (originally published 
by Sir Henry Ellis, in his Original Let- 
ters), has been printed in lithography by 
Mr. Netherclift, to be sold at a moderate 
price. The great interest of the docu- 
ment consists in the alterations made by 
Henry’s own hand, the monarch and 
theologian of eighteen, particularly with 
regard to the Church; and no possessor 
of a Rapin or other folio History of Eng- 
land, should fail to insert this undeniable 
illustration. 

Anatomical Studies of the Bones and 
Muscles, for the Use of Artists, from Draw- 
ings by the late Joun FiLaxman, Esq. 
R.A. Engraved by Henry LanpsEEr; 
and explanatory Notes by Witt1aM Ro- 
BERTSON.—This handsome volume con- 
sists of 21 Plates, carefully copied by Mr. 
Landseer, from the drawings of Mr. 
Flaxman, who studied the laws of mus- 
cular action most successfully, as his 
works incontestibly prove. They can- 
not fail to be of the greatest use to 
students in art, who may safely rely on 
their accuracy, and have but to follow in 
the steps chalked out for them by the 
eminent sculptor. Prefixed to the work 
is a beautiful early portrait of Flaxman, 
etched by M. de Clauson. 
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LITERARY AND SCIENTIFIC INTELLIGENCE. 


New Works announced for Publication. 

An Outline of the Geology of Nor- 
folk; with Catalogues of the organic re- 
mains, lithographic figures of all the new 
species, a map of the county, and natu- 
ral section of the cliffs. By Samurn 
Woopwarp. 

Turkey and its resources. By Mr. 
Urqunart. 

Lucien Greville, a Novel. By an 
Officer in the East India Company’s Ser- 
vice. 

The United States, and British Posses- 
sions of North America. By Liev. 
Coke. 

Sketches of England, by Baron 
p’Haussez, ex-Minister of Marine to 
Charles X. 

Narrative of the Exploratory Expedi- 
tion under his command to the Shores of 
Africa and Arabia, which occupied nine 
years. By Caprain Owen. 

The Spital Pulpit ; a Sermon preached 
at Christ Church, London, on Easter 
Tuesday. By Rev. Joun Russetr, D.D. 

Outlines of Sacred History. 

Persian Fables. By the Rev. H. G. 
Keene, M 

Hints for the Formation and Manage- 
ment.of Sunday Schools. By the Rey. 
J. C. Wicram. 

The Taxation of the Empire, its 
unequal pressure, and the necessity of a 
revision of the fiscal and commercial 
policy of the country. By Montcomery 
Martin. 

A Treatise on Astronomy, by Sir 
Joun HeErscuEt, being the 43d Volume 
of Dr. Lardner’s Cabinet Cyclopedia. 

Dictionary of Commerce and Commer- 
cial Navigation. By J. R. M‘Cutocu, 
Esq. 

Address to the. Proprietors of the 
University of London. By J. M. Mor- 
GAN, Esq. 

Sharpe’s Peerage of the British Em- 
pire. 

The Provost of Paris, a tale of the 
Court of Charles VI. By W. S. 
Brownie, Esq. This work will contain 
many details respecting the antiquities of 
Paris. 

Astronomical Observations, made at 
the Observatory of Cambridge, for the 
year 1832. By G. B. Airy, Esq. 

The Crusaders; or, Scenes, Events, 
and Characters, from the Times of the 
Crusades. By Tuo. Kricurty. 

Readings in Poetry. A Selection 
from the best English Poets, from Spen- 
ser to the present Time: and Specimens 
of several American Poets of deserved 
reputation: with a History of English 
Poetry, and an Essay on Versification. 

Turner's Annual Tour; or, the River 


Scenery of Europe, containing Twenty- 
one Plates, from Drawings by J. M. W. 
Turner, Esq. R.A., under the superin- 
tendence of Mr. Charles Heath; with 
Literary Illustrations, by Lrrrcn Rir- 
CHIE, Esq. 

The National Gallery of Painting and 
Sculpture, under the superintendance of 
Mr. Valpy. 

A complete series of the works of the 
Scottish Poets, with Biographical No- 
tices. By Mr. Atkinson. 

Zophiel, or the Bride of Seven, a Poem 
by Maria del Occidente. 

England and the English, from the pen 
of the Author of ¢ Pelham.’ 

Robert Cruikshank versus Sir Andrew 
Agnew. 

Kidd’s Picturesque Pocket Companion 
to the Southern Coast of England, with 
Engravings by Bonner. 

Kidd’s Picturesque Pocket Companion 
to the Isle of Wight, with Engravings by 
Bonner. 

Last and Summary Answer to the 
Question, * Of what use have been, and 
are, the English Cathedral Establish- 
ments?” With a Vindication of An- 
thems and Cathedral Services. By Rev. 
W. L. Bowtes. 

Kidd’s New Picturesque Guide to the 
Watering- Places of Great Britain. The 
second and last series. 

A series of CrurksHANK’s humorous 
Illustrations of the Unknown Tongues ; 
or, a Peep at the Religious Impostors of 
1832 and 1833. 

Romances of the Chivalric Ages, il- 
lustrating the Manners and Customs of 
the Middle Ages, with numerous Etch- 
ings. 

Treatise on the construction of the 
Violin, and of all other Bow Instruments, 
By Jacozs Avucustus OrtTo, translated 
from the German. 

ROYAL SsocieETY. 

April 25. M. I. Brunel, esq. V.P. 

Read, an account of an extraordinary 
Meteor recently seen at Athboy in Ire- 
land, by Earl Darnley; and a communi- 
cation on the Magnetic powers of Soft 
Iron, by Mr. Watkins, of Charing Cross. 

May 2. The Duke of Sussex, Pres, 
The Earl of Darnley was elected a 
Fellow. 

Read, An Essay towards a first ap- 
proximation to a map of Cotidal Lines, 
by the Rev. William Whewell, M.A.,, 
F.R.S. 

May 9. Dr. Maton, V.P. 

Read, On the anatomical and optical 
structure of the crystalline lenses of ani- 
mals, particularly that of the cod, by Sir 
David Brewster, LL.D. F.R.S.; and, 
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On the present situation. of the magnetic 
lines of equal variation, and their changes 
on the terrestrial surface, by Peter Bar- 
low, esq. F.R.S. 

May 16. The Duke of Sussex, Pres. 

Read, a note by Professor Daubeny, 
of Oxford, on Dr. Davy’s paper relative 
to the late volcano on the coast of Sicily; 
and, Experimental researches on atomic 
weights by Dr. Turner. 


THE LITERARY FUND SOCIETY: 

May 18. The 45th anniversary was 
celebrated at the Freemasons’ Hall; his 
Grace the Duke of Somerset, President 
of the Society, in the Chair, supported 
on his right by the Rajah Rammohun 
Roy, and on his left by Lord Mahon; 
there were also present Right Hon. H. 
Ellis, M.P., H. Hope, Esq. M.P., Sir 
H. Nicolas, and several other distin- 
guished members of the literary world. 
About 120 gentlemen dined 

The Rev. Dr. Croly, in an able ad- 
dress, pointed out the objects of the So- 
ciety, which had now existed 44 years, 
during which period it had expended 
20,0007. in the relief of literary persons 
whose necessities required pecuniary aid. 
In the course of his speech Dr. Croly 
alluded to the important results on French 
literature, arising from the institution of 
the Academy by Lewis XIV., and on 
the expediency of the British Government 
doing more than it has done for literary 
men. This originated an animated and 
pleasant discussion on the comparative 
merit of French and English authorship, 
between Dr. Croly, Lord Mahon, Mr. 
Ellis, and Sir Harris Nicolas. Each of 
these gentlemen also zealously entorced 
the claims of literature to national sup- 
port and distinction, and suggested va- 
rious reflections calculated to promote 
that object. 

The Treasurer added, that Subscrip- 
tions had since the last report been re- 
ceived—from his Majesty 100 guineas, 
the Stationers’ Company 20/. Sir Robert 
Peel 201. the Rajah Rammohun Roy 10 
guineas, Messrs. Longman & Co. 50/. &c. 
The total of the subscriptions was 600/. 

On his Grace’s leaving the Chair, Mr. 
Hugh Fraser, one of the stewards, who 
had been most ardent in enlisting friends 
to the Society, was called to preside, and 
the company rallied round him for a so- 
cial hour. 

LONDON UNIVERSITY, AND NORTH LONDON 
HOSPITAL. 


_ May 20. At the distribution of prizes 
in the Medical School of the University, 
Lord John Russell presided; medals of 
gold, and in most cases two of silver, were 
awarded in the several classes of Anatomy, 
Practical Anatomy, Materia Medica and 
Therapeutics, Practice of Medicine, Sur- 
Gent. Mac. May, 1832. 
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gery, Midwifery, Chemistry, Comparative 
Anatomy, and Botany. It was also an- 
nounced that the Botanical medal annually 
given by the Company of Apothecaries, 
has been obtained for the three last years 
by students of the University. 

The professors and students then pro- 
ceeded in procession to the ground adjoin- 
ing the University, where his Grace the 
Duke of Somerset performed the cere- 
mony of laying the first stone of the 
North London Hospital. A sealed bot- 
tle containing the recdrds of the Uni- 
versity and several coins, was deposited 
within the stone, and inclosed by a plate, 
on which the following inscription was 
engraved :— 

HOC VALETUDINARIUM, 
UBI, 
FAVENTE DEO, 

VITZ SALUTISQUE AUCTORE, 
MORBO VEL CASU LABORANTIBUS 
ARTE MEDICA SUBVENIRETUR, 

SUA MANU INCHOAVIT 
EDVARDUS ADOLPHUS DUX SOMERSETENSIS, 
ACADEMLZ LONDINENSIS SENATUS 
PRESES, 

A.D. XIII. KALENDAS JUNIA8, 

ANNO SALUTIS NOSTRA” 
MDCCCXXXIII. 

SOLUM CONCESSERAT 
ACADEMIA LONDINENSIS. 

OPUS PROCURABANT 
GULIELMUS TOOKE, 

JACOBUS BOOTH, 

EDVARDUS NICOLAS HART, 
ANTONIUS TODD THOMSON. 
ZEDIFICIUM DESIGNAVERAT 
ALFREDUS AINGER. 


A prayer was offered up by Mr, 
Wordsworth, of Christ Church, Woburn. 
square, in the absence of Dr. Moore, the 
incumbent of St. Pancras, 

CANAL NAVIGATION. 

A curious discovery kas recently been 
made by Messrs Houston and Grahame, 
Engineers, which promises to be of some 
importance to canal navigation. A boat 
constructed of iron plates, 70 feet long 
and 6 wide, and especially brought from 
Scotland for the purpose of running 
on the Grand Junction Canal, was loaded 
with weights equal to her full complement 
of passengers. It was then drawn to the 
straight part of the canal, about 5 miles 
from Paddington, and the horses were 
put to different speed, varying from 4 to 
114 miles per hour, when it was found 
that all speed from 4 to 8 miles was at- 
tended by a considerable wave, but above 
8 miles the wave went on diminishing in 
the same ratio. ‘The force indicated by 
the dynometer was also less, and there 
was no doubt that had the speed been 
augmented the wave would have dimi- 
nished to nothing. A fact so remarkable, 
and at first sight at variance with the 
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received doctrine of the resistance of 
fluids, excited great doubts in the minds 
of scientific men as to the accuracy of the 
assertions made by Mr. Grahame; but it 
was the opinion of Mr. Rennie, and it was 
afterwards corroborated by experiments, 
that the diminished resistance was owing 
to the boat rising out of the water. Be 
this as it may, one great point was estab- 
lished, namely, the complete practicability 
of attaining and keeping up a velocity of 
ten or eleven miles per hour, which is 
equal to the speed of the best coaches. 
Boats now run constantly on the Edin- 
burgh and Glasgow Canal, and Lancaster 
Canal, with goods and passengers, with a 
speed of 10 miles per hour, and at half cost. 
THE PITT PRESS, CAMBRIDGE. 

This elegant structure having been 
completed, the 30th of April was ap- 
pointed for the Vice Chancellor to re- 
ceive the key of the building from the 
Pitt Committee. The deputation who 
went to Cambridge for that purpose were 
the Marquess Camden, K.G. chairman, 
the Earl of Clarendon, the Earl of Har- 
rowby, Lord Farnborough, G.C.B., the 
Rt. Hon. Sir George H. Rose, G.C.H. 
Henry Bankes, esq. and Samuel Thorn- 
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ton, Esq. The honorary degree of 
D.C.L. having been conferred in the 
Senate-house on the Earls of Clarendon 
and Harrowby, Lord Farnborough, and 
Sir G. Rose, and that of M.A. on Lord 
Alford, a procession was formed, con- 
sisting of nearly all the members then 
resident in the University: and, on their 
arrival in the entrance hall of the building, 
the Marquess Camden delivered the key 
to the Vice Chancellor with an appro- 
priate address; who acknowledged it in 
an eloquentreply. “ Like the edifice,” he 
remarked,“ erected in our sister Univer- 
sity, which bears the name of one of the 
greatest statesmen of former days, that 
of Clarendon, this is dedicated to the 
memory of him whose counsels upheld, 
whose guidance preserved this country 
amidst the torrent of anarchy and infide- 
lity which overwhelmed the neighbouring 
nations, raising it to a dignity and emi- 
nence which rendered it the refuge and 
sanctuary of religion and virtue.” At 
the conclusion of the Vice Chancellor’s 
speech, the Marquess Camden and other 
noblemen and gentlemen of the Committee 
printed for themselves copies on vellum 
of the following inscription, inserted on 
the foundation stone laid in Nov. 1831: 


IN . HONOREM 
GVLIELMI1 . PITT 


HVIVs . 


VIRI . ILLVSTRIORIS . 


FAMAE 
ERGO . 
HOC . AEDIFICIVM 


VIR 


ACADEMIAE . 
QVAM . VT. VLLO . 

AEQVALES . EIVS . ET 
CVRATORES . PECUNIARVM . TVM 


- AMICI . 


OLIM . ALVMNI 
INDIGEAT . PRAECONIO 
SVPERSTITES 

IPSIS . TVM . AB. 


- AB. ALIIS 


- EIVS . TVENDAE 
COLLATARVM 

- EXTRVI . VOLVERVNT. 
LAPIDEM . AVSPICALEM . SOLENNIBUS . CAEREMONIIS . 
+ NOBILISSIMVS 


STATVIT 


IOANNES . JEFFREYS . MARCHIO . CAMDEN 


ASSISTENTIBVS . EI 


+ HONORATISSIMIS 


- COMITIBVS . CLARENDON. 


ET . HARROWBY 


HONORABILI . ADMODVM . BARONE 
HENRICO . BANKES . 

TOTA . INSPECTANTE . ET 
DECIMO . QVINTO . CAL . NOVEMB . ANNO . 


+ PLAVDENTE 


- FARNBOROVGH 
ARMIGERO. 

+ ACADEMIA 
M. DCCC.XXXI. 


GEORGIO . THACKERAY. §S.T.P . COLL. REGAL. PRAES. 


ITERVM . 


PROCANCELLARIO. 


This Copy of the Inscription for the Pitt Press was struck off by the Most Noble Joho-Jeffreys 
Marquess Camden, on the 30th day of April, 1833; when his Lordship, «s Chairinan of the Pitt 
Committee, delivered up the key of this splendid building to the Rev. William Webb, D.D. Vice- 


Chancellor of this University. 

A handsome cold collation was given 
by the Press Syndicate in their council 
room; the noble Lords and a party of 
forty were entertained at dinner by the 
Vice Chancellor in Clare hali, and on the 
following day at Trinity college. Of the 
building, which has been erected after the 
designs of Edward Blore, esq. F.S.A., 
we shall take an early opportunity to 
publish a description. 





KING’S COLLEGE. 
April 30. At the annual Court of 
Proprietors, it was reported that during 


the past year there had been a considera- 
ble increase in the number of students, 
both of the junior and senior classes, 
compared with the preceding year: of the 
former the number was more than dou- 
bled, and the latter had augmented more 
than one-half. In the various branches 
of education there had been admitted in 
the past year 302 students, making a total, 
at the present time, of 934 students. 
After noticing a new appointment in a 
Professorship of Hebrew, and some other 
changes in the*minor arrangement of the 
college, the Report procceded to state 
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that the income derived from the students 
hid been sufficient to meet the current 
expenses of the past year. Several dona- 
tions to the library and museum were 
announced, including volumes from Lord 
Dover, Lord Bexley, several students of 
the College, &c. It next proceeded to 
advert to the new building, the river front 
of the College, to defray the expenses of 
which a subscription commenced in the 
spring of last year; the sum of 6,3391. 1s. 
had been received, including the munifi- 
cent bequest of 1,000/. from Mrs. Duppa; 
this sum, excepting a small balance, had 
been expended upon the new building, 
and, according to the estimate of the 
architect Sir Robert Smirke, a further 
sum of 8000/2. would be required for its 
completion, for which the Council stood 
pledged to Government when they re- 
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SOCIETY OF ANTIQUARIES. 

May 2. WHudson Gurney, esq. V.P. 

John Adamson, esq. F.S.A. one of the 
Secretaries to the Society of Antiquaries 
at Newcastle, made a communication re- 
specting the great discovery of Saxon 
coins, made at Hexham in October last, 
and already noticed in our last volume, 
pt. ii, pp. 465, 519. It is supposed that 
the total number of coins found amounted 
to nearly 8000; they became in some de- 
gree dispersed ; but the principal owners 
have come to the patriotic determination 
that the most complete set shall be depo- 
sited in the British Museum ; after which, 
other sets will be formed for the public 
cabinets of Newcastle, Edinburgh, &c. 
The memoir prepared by Mr. Adamson, 
is very elaborate in examining tbe histori- 
cal lights elicited by the coins; and we 
believe will be accompanied in the Ar- 
cheologia by outline engravings of the 
unpublished pieces. A drawing was also 
exhibited of the vessel in which the coins 
were found; it has an ornamental handle 
characteristic of the period. 

May 9. H. Hallam, esq. V.P. 

Jobn Martin Lappenberg, LL.D. mem- 
ber of the Senate of Hamburgh, and Ar- 
chivarius, formerly Hamburgh Minister 
at the Court of Berlin, member of a So- 
ciety for the promotion of a knowledge of 
the ancient history of Germany, and edi- 
tor of the history of the Hanse Towns, 
and other works, was elected foreign mem- 
ber of the Society. 

Jobn Bruce, esq. F.S.A. communi- 
cated an essay on the jurisdiction and 
practice of the Court of Starchamber. 
All our superior Courts seem to have 
originated in the ancient Curia Regis, 
held in the King’s Palace, before the 
King himself, and the members of bis 
consilium ordinurium, commonly called 
“The Council.” After the establish- 
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ceived the grant of the site. The Coun- 
cil had, therefore, to renew their appeal to 
the public, in a confident hope that they 
may be enabled to fulfil their engagement, 
and, by finishing the river front of Somer- 
set House, complete an edifice which 
would then be one of the most striking 
ornaments of the metropolis. 

May 25. A distribution of prizes and 
certificates of honour among the Students 
of the Medical Classes took place, at 
which the Bishop of London presided. 
The reports were very satisfactory, with 
the exception of the class of Forensic 
Medicine. Mr. Rawson was the most dis- 
tinguished student, having obtained no 
less than four prizes from various classes, 
as well as the first medal for general me- 
dical proficiency. 


Researches. 


RESEARCHES. 

ment of the ordinary Courts of Law, the 
Council continued to exercise a judicial 
jurisdiction of a fourfold character: 1. 
It was a Court of Appeal; a branch 
of its authority now exercised by the 
House of Lords; 2. It exercised a di- 
rectory authority, by means of orders 
which controlled the proceedings of the 
ordinary Courts in particular cases; 3. 
It had a jurisdiction over causes not de- 
terminable at the Common Law, out of 
which arose the equitable authority of the 
Chancellor; 4. It assumed a jurisdiction 
over causes properly determinable at the 
Common Law. The last-mentioned ju- 
risdiction of the Council was that exer- 
cised in the Court of Star Chamber, and 
which was a subject of frequent contest 
between the Commons and the King un- 
til the minority of Henry VI. when the 
Parliament sanctioned the interference of 
the Council in those causes in which the 
complaint was against a person of great 
influence, or in which the suitor was too 
poor to obtain redress in the ordinary 
Courts. In the exercise of this authority 
the Council sat in ‘the Star Chamber, 
near the receipt of the Exchequer” at 
Westminster. Their occupation of this 
chamber can be traced from the reign of 
Edward III.; but the title of “the Court 
of Star Chamber” was not applied to the 
Council sitting there until the reign of 
Henry VII. This circumstance has 
given rise to the notion that the Star 
Chamber was a jurisdiction then newly 
erected. After stating these facts, Mr. 
Bruce proceeded to trace, step by step, 
the two-fold mode of proceeding in causes 
before the Couneil, the one ore tenus, the 
other by the exhibition of a written bill 
of complaint. This part of the paper was 
grounded chiefly upon a treatise written 
by William Hudson, esq. of Gray's Inn, 
a practitioner in the Court of Star Cham- 
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ber during the reign of James I. Seve- 
ral MSS. of this treatise exist in the 
British Museum, and elsewhere, and it 
has been printed, but rather incorreetly, 
by Hargrave in his Collectanea Jurid. 
vol. ii. It appeared from this portion of 
the paper that, according to the phrase 
of Hudson, “ Solicitors” were “ now a sort 
of people unknown to the records of the 
Law,” until the beginning of the 17th 
century, when they “set up anew profes- 
sion.” ‘The processes of the Star Cham- 
ber might be served on any day and in 
any place. During the reigns of Henry 
VII. and VIIL. they were frequently 
served in church; and a case was men- 
tioned in this paper, which occurred dur- 
ing the latter reign, and in which a person 
was committed to prison for contempt of 
the Star Chamber in drawing his sword 
upon a person who served him with a writ 
in the church of Esterford, in Essex. 
The custom of wearing swords during 
divine service was illustrated by a practice 
in Poland for the gentry to draw their 
swords during the repetition of the creed, 
by way of testifying their zeal for the 
faith. During the reigns of Henry VII. 
and VIII. the number of the Council, 
who attended the sittings of the Star 
Chamber, was about forty, of whom se- 
ven or eight were prelates, ‘The influ- 
ence of the clergy seems to have been 
Jaudably exerted, in order to repress the 
tendency to barbarous punishments, by 
which this Court was disgraced. ‘“ Their 
song,” says Hudson, ‘was ever of mercy ;” 
aud it is mentioned to the honour of 
Archbishop Whitgift, that he constantly 
maintained the liberty of the Free Charter, 
and for many years never gave sentence 
without mitigating in something the acri- 
mony of those who spoke before him. 
About the 3rd of Elizabeth the peers and 
prelates, who were not Privy Councillors, 
desisted from attending the Court, and 
from that period its rigours seem to have 
increased, At the conclusion of this able 
and highly interesting essay, Mr. Bruce 
intimated his intention of considering, in 
a second paper, some of the most im- 
portant cases which were determined in 
the Star Chamber. 

May i6. Mr. Hallam in the chair, 

Charles Terry, esq. and Lord Redes- 
dale were elected Fellows of the Society. 

The Rev. Joseph Bosworth, F.S.A. 
exhibited three wooden or clog almanacks, 
carved with Ruuic characters, notches, 
crosses, and other arbitrary signs, brought 
bya Dutch gentleman from Russia and 
Denmark in the year 1778. 

A, J. Kempe, esq. F.S,A, exhibited 
an original drawing by Mr. John Swaine, 
jun, of the east window of St. Margaret’s 
church, Westminster, The kneeling 
figures have heen generally supposed to 
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represent Henry the Seventh and his 
Queen Elizabeth ; but there appears to be 
some reason to conclude that A are 
young portraits of Henry the Eighth and 
is first Queen, as the Saint which ac- 
companies her figure is St. Katherine, 
and the pomegranate of Grenada occurs, 
It is possible the main piece of the Cruci- 
fixion may be a few years anterior in date 
to the surrounding portious, which increase 
the window to its present dimensions. 
Mr. Swaine is about to publish an engrav- 
ing from his drawing, which is a more 
perfect fac-simile of the glass than those 
before published, in which the pictorial 
design only has been copied, without that 
accuracy of delineation which exhibits the 
structure and arrangement of the parts. 

The Rev. Thomas Rackett, F.S.A. 
exhibited some beads, fragments of glass, 
and Roman coins, recently found with six 
skeletons on the estate of Sir John Wyld- 
bore Smith, Bart. at Blandford. 

Sir Henry Bunbury, Bart. exhibited a 
large collection of corroded weapons, and 
other relics, excavated at Mildenhall in 
Suffolk. Among them are vessels of 
coarse earthenware, of the form of round 
bottles, and filled with Roman coins, ad- 
hering in a mass from corrosion. It is 
supposed these bottles were made for the 
purpose of carrying money. 

May 23. Mr. Gurney in the chair. 

Edward Wyndham, esq. exhibited a 
beautifully illuminated missal of the 15th 
century, given‘to'the friars of Gillingham, 
by Lady Johanna Clifton, in 1450. 

Thomas Willement, esq. F.S.A. com- 
municated a deed conveying land from 
Hamo Bovier to the Prior and Convent 
of Christchurch, Canterbury, in the year 
1234, having a seal appendant of Richard 
Fitz Dering of Hayton. 

G. F. Beltz, esq. F.S.A, communi- 
cated a tracing of the inscription on a 
leaden plate found in the cathedral of 
Bruges in 1786, and which was the ori- 
ginal coffin-plate of Gunildis, a daughter 
of the great Earl Godwin (by Githa, sis- 
ter to King Canute), and a sister to the 
Queen of Edward the Confessor. The 
inscription is Latin, of considerable 
length, and circumstantially relates that, 
after the death of her brother King Ha- 
rold, Gunildis took refuge in Flanders, and 
lived some years at St. Omer’s; that she 
visited Denmark; and, having practised 
great piety and religious austerity, at length 
died at Bruges in 1087. Portions of a 
wooden coffin and of her bones were 
found with the plate in 1786, and the 
whole were carefully re-interred with an 
additional inscription; but in the year 
1804 the church itself was entirely de- 
molished, and the few relics of the Saxon 
Princess purchased by a tradesman for the 
sum of enly three frances! This lady 
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occurs in Domesday Book, as having 
been a landowner before the Conquest. 
Mr. Beltz remarked that several of the 
Anglo-Saxon princes are recorded to have 
repaired to the Court of Flanders, at 
Bruges, when in opposition to the pre- 
vailing powers in their own country. 
Queen Emma was there when her son 
Hardicanute sailed to England to take 
possession of the English throne in 1039; 
Earl Swegn fled thither in 1045 and 
1046; and Earl Godwin himself took 
refuge at Bruges in 1051, at which time 
it probably was that his son Tosti mar- 
ried Judith, the daughter of Count Bald- 
win, and sister to William the Conque- 
ror’s Queen. Another Anglo-Saxon or 
Anglo- Danish princess, whose history has 
been connected with Bruges, is Gnnilda, 
a daughter of King Canute, and by the 
name of Cunegunda, wife of Henry, son 
of the Emperor Conrad (himself after- 
wards the Emperor Henry III.) Of this 
lady a romantic story is related by Wil- 
liam of Malmesbury, and followed by the 
other Norman and Einglish historians, that, 
having been charged with adultery, a page, 
whom she had brought from England, 
prevailed in a duel against a man of gi- 
gantic stature, and that she thereupon de- 
manded a divorce, adopted the veil at 
Bruges, and lived until 1042. Mr. Beltz 
took the present opportunity to show, at 
some length, that this tale is contrary to 
the accounts of the German historians, who 
relate that this Cunegunda died of a pes- 
tilence, on the shore of the Adriatic, in 
1038, which was only two years after her 
marriage, and when she had scarcely attain- 
ed her twentieth year, and was interred 
with imperial honoursin Germany. This 
version of her history is confirmed by au- 
thentic records. The legend adopted by 
Willian of Malmesbury appears to have 
been a flying rumour belonging to the his- 
tory of another Cunegunda, the wife of 
the Emperor Henry II.; whilst the reli- 
gious part of her history is taken from 
that of Earl Godwin’s daughter. 


EGYPTIAN ANTIQUITIES. 


Since our last there has been a sale at 
Sotheby's of a small collection of Egyp- 
tian antiquities, principally foundat T wh 
and Abydos in 1818—1821. Notwith- 
standing the recent preceding sale at the 
same house (p. 256), the articles were 
considered generally to go at fair, and 
some at rather large prices. A small 
obelisk, in calcareous stone, brought 18/. 
10s.; the better of the monumental ta- 
blets from 7/7. to 97. 10s. each; a smail 
pyramid, with hieroglyphics, 7/. 10s.; the 
collection of Secarabei, 175 guineas. 
Some of the Papyri, though quite an 
inferior collection, brought from 10/. to 


1li. A small Sphynx, about eleven 
inches long and eight high, in basalt, 
(engraved as a frontispiece to the cata- 
logue) was sold for 1S guineas; and a 
set of four vases, in alabaster, for 25 
guineas, 

Praga aan - op 

ome workmen employed in diggi 
for stone at Limloe Hill, pnd Regen 
lately discovered the remains of several 
bodies, one of which, in a most perfect 
state, was timely saved from their muti- 
lation. It was carefully taken up by Mr. 
Deck, practical chemist, of Huntingdon, 
and forms very nearly an entire skeleton. 
This extraordinary preservation of perish- 
able remains from so remote a period, is 
in a great measure to be attributed to its 
being found embedded in a dry chalk soil. 
Its position was east and west, with the 
left arm across the body, and the right arm 
extended by its side. Upon the breast 
were numerous pieces of broken pottery, 
evidently the remains of urns of fine 
workmanship, and several coins of Clau 
dius and Vespasian, and Faustina. 

Limloe Hill is a remarkable barrow on 
the hills at Litlington, near Royston. It 
is situated upon the Ickenild street-way. 
There is little doubt but some eonsider- 
able Roman station was. situated here- 
abouts, the name of which perhaps has 
not reached modern times. About twelve 
years since, upwards of two hundred se- 
pulchral urns were discovered by the side 
of the Roman road, and ata short distance 
from Limloe Hill. The most remark- 
able of these antiquities, with the burnt 
bones and ashes which they contain, have 
been carefully preserved by the Rev. Dr. 
Webb, Master of Clare Hall, Cambridge, 
in the library of that ancient College. 
They are certainly the most numerous 
and perfect collection of the kind that 
has ever been discovered in Britain. 
Drawings from the whole of the Lit- 
lington vases have been made by a lady 
of talent, and will shortly be commu- 
nicated by our correspondent Mr. 
Kempe, to the Society of Antiquaries. 

FRIARY AT BEVERLEY. 

Extensive foundations of one of the 
Beverley monasteries have been re- 
cently opened, in digging clay for making 
bricks in a field adjoining a lane (formerly 
called Friar lane), without Kelgate-bar, 
belonging to Mr. Anthony Atkinson. 
The cemetery was first discovered, and 
upwards of three hundred skeletons have 
been dug up. Many curious relics have 
been found, such as p Sawoore keys, bottles, 
buckles, a beautiful rose noble of Edward 
I1., several silver coins of the Richards 
and Edwards, with some of a much later 
date, 
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WHAT SONG SHOULD BE. 

By Henry Branpreru. 

SONG, to be good, should be 

Like the bird of the vernal vale, 

As it singeth, with voice all blithe and 
free, 

To the praise of the primrose pale. 

Song, to be good, should have 

The spell of the seer of old, 

To speak of the deeds of the mighty brave, 

Of the knight and the baron bold ; 


The blush upon beauty’s cheek, 

The smile upon childhood’s brow; 

The power that maketh the strong man 
weak, 

And that layeth the proud one low. 

Where waveth the mountain heath, 

Where flaunteth the garden rose, 

And the maidens are weaving the may- 
day wreath, 

To wither ere evening’s close ; 

There should the Poet be,— 

On a flowery bank reclined ; 

While the melting flow of his melody 

Should in memory’s cell be shrined. 

All that are good and fair, 

All that to earth belong ; 

Fame, glory, love, hope, despair— 

Should be hallowed in minstrel song. 

St. Leonard’s-on-Sea. 


—@— 
LLYNSAFADDAN. 


From an unpublished Poem, called “ Aneu- 
rin in Cambria.” 


CY VEILIOC, at the twilight hour, 
Rides up to Llynsafaddan’s tower : 
Alone he comes, at early morn, 

And calls no warder, blows no horn, 
But pale and ghastly, as by fate 
Pursued, reins up before the gate, 
And startles to behold the fair 
Whom most he wished, already there. 
For scared by visions of the night, 
And looking forth at dawn of light, 
And seeing in the dubious ray 
His armour gleam, bis plumage play, 
In terror to the postern came 
For tidings, Liyusafaddan’s dame. 
He sees her, and essays to meet, 
He sees her, and essays to greet, 
But stands as if transformed to stone, 
And has no utterance but a groan. 
-Thrice did the Lady speak in vain, 
And thrice he answered not again: 
At length, “ Make way,” he faintly cried, 
« And let the combat here be tried : 
Risen from the dead see yonder knight 
Challenge the renovated tight.” 

« What knight? What combat? None 

is near,” 

She answered ; “* What hast thou to fear ?” 
And as she spake, with winning charm 
She laid her hand upon bis arm : 
The touch awaked him from his trance, 
And looking round with troubled glance 


On her at last he fixed his eye 
In gaze of love and agony, 
And thus broke forth: “The deed is 
done, 
My fate is sealed, the prize is won: 
No more my poverty shall shame 
The bride whose plighted troth I claim. 
This casket and its wealth behold ; 
The sparkling gems, the ruddy gold: 
Behold ; and render thee and thine, 
How dearly bought! how surely mine!” 
The Lady looked ; her eye grew dim, 
The Lady shook in every limb. 
“ What mean,” said she, “that brow of 
care, 
That eye of anguish and despair ? 
What mean those accents of the dead? 
Those startings of convulsive dread ? 
What is the shape thy phrenzy sees, 
Why art thou come so ill at ease, 
Pierced with the woe that cannot weep, 
And wild as one who walks in sleep ? 
And with such courtship dost thou claim 
The hand of Liynsafaddan’s dame ? 
The jewels and the ruddy gold 
I loathe, I shudder to behold ; 
For what but violence or stealth 
Could thus have gifted thee with wealth ? 
And what are pomp and state to me, 
If I must blush or fear for thee? 
Nay—smile not so—such smile derides 
The misery it betrays, not hides. 
Whether by dagger or by bowl, 
A fearful deed is on thy soul. 
Confess: for guilt and guilt alone 
Could thus have made Cyveilioc groan: 
Confess: for pity hath a balm ; 
And love may lull thee into calm.” 
“ How,” cried Cyveilioc, “ to my grief 
Can love or pity yield relief, 
While every moment rage within 
The furies and the fiends of sin? 
A curse for ever on that hour 
When last I hasted from thy bower. 
O why, too kind, too cruel, why 
Didst thou so sweetly look and sigh? 
Why bid me hope, and bid me live ? 
Why promise that dear hand to give 
Whenever I could wealth command 
To match with Llynsafaddan’s land ? 
I parted from thee all on fire 
With hope, impatience, and desire : 
By night, by day, my throbbing brain 
Sought for repose, but sought in vain, 
While at my side the Tempter stood, 
Luring me to revenge and blood ; 
Whispering that one well-planted blow 
Would lav the vile marauder low 
Whose malice ruined all our race, 
And robbed me of my name and place. 
** Soon as my heart conceived the crime, 
The demon offered place and time. 
I heard, I knew, my deadly toe 
On secret embassy must go, 
With store of treasure, from afar 
To levy troops and stir up war ; 
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In solitude at dead of night 

1 met him, and compelled to fight. 

He died: and now at my command 

Are vassals, armour, house and land, 

Jewels, and hoards of gold in store: 

But, oh! this hand is red with gore, 

And peace and I shall meet no more. 

For one last hope alone I live; 

Bereave me not: in mercy give 

That hand, the loved though fatal boon, 

So long desired, and won too soon. 

Avenging Heaven is over all ; 

Yet bless me, ere the judgment fall ; 

That I know, if to possess 

The sum of all my happiness, 

Beyond what man ere tasted yet, 

Can make me for an hour forget 

That on my conscience murder lies, 

That blood from earth against me cries.” 
So spake the miserable man ; 

And straight the Lady’s eyes began 

Wildly to lighten and to roll, 

As various passions fired her soul. 

«“ And is it then a homicide,” 

She said, ‘‘ that woos me for his bride? 

And would a lover have me wed 

With malediction on my head ? 

Better to be for ever mute 

Than with such vow the fane pollute ; 

Better to perish, than to see 

Such day; it cannot, shall not be! 

I pledge me by the martyr Stephen, 

I pledge me by my hope of heaven. 

And yet, though heart recoil, and fain 

My tongue could answer in disdain, 

Upbraiding words I cannot find, 

Such mutiny is in my mind, 

And how it comes ’twere hard to tell, 

But something strangles the farewell. 

Perchance—I know not—all I can 

Shall be adventured for the man 

Whom once I loved, and love him still, 

Against my reason and my will. 

Parley no longer; but begone 

With speed to where the deed was done, 

At midnight kneel on the cold ground 

For mercy (if it may be found), 

With head uncovered, feet made bare, 

That fasting, penitence, and prayer 

May pacify the ghost, and win 

Forgiveness of the deadly sin, 

And leave be peradventure given 

To wed without a curse from heaven.” 
The lady spoke: Cyveilioc heard 

And sighed, but answered not a word: 
Away he went: again he came, 

Next morn, to Llynsafaddan’s dame, 

And thus began: “ The trial past, 

1 come to learn my fate at last: 

Hear then, if I can speak it, hear 

My tale of wonder and of fear. 

Imagine (for no tongue can tell) 

The pang of one who loved so well 

When his heart’s bliss he must forego, 

Or ask it from a murdered foe : 

Imagine (but it passes thought) 

With what an agony I sought, 
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With bristling hair and tottering tread, 
The fearful presence of the dead : 
At every step I heard a moan, 
In every breeze a dying groan : 
I looked, yet dreaded to behold, 
And shook with more than deadly cold. 
Yet was I not by Heaven’s decree 
Condemned the gristly form to see, 
No spectre gilded thwart my way; 
But thus a voice was heard to say, 
‘Shall there for blood no vengeance 
come?’ « 
And answer thus was made, ‘ The doom 
Hight generations I suspend, 
But in the ninth will make an end.’” 
‘+ Eight generations !” she replied ; 
“ Take me, Cyveilioc, for thy bride : 
Ere then we shall return to dust; ? 
And by repentance find, I trust, 
The resurrection of the just.” 5 
Then strove Cyveilioc to be gay, 
And hasted on the nuptial day. 
In sight of man, in sight of heaven 
The hand of blood was pledged and given ; 
The vows were made, the knot was tied, 
The Lady was the murderer’s bride. 

The nuptial day had come and gone, 
Days, months, and years had posted on, 
The prosperous pair with dance and song 
From youth to age had stepped along, 
Their children’s children in repose 
(Eight generations) round them rose, 
The constellation of their fate 
Rode jubilant in wealth and state, 
Danger and guilt seemed out of date, 
And all above was pomp and show. 

But fear and anguish lurked below, 
Nor in the field nor in the bower 
They ever knew a tranquil hour ; 

For memory cannot sleep, nor time 
Pluck out the serpent tooth of crime. 

Eight generations now were gone, 
And the predicted ninth came on. 

In rest and safety, power and fame, 
They lived and flourished still the same,. 
And each to other said; “ At last 
The bitterness of death is past. 

Shrift, absolution, penance, gold, 

Have checked the thunder ere it rolled, 
And now we may be blithe and bold: 
The tournament and minstrel’s lay 
Shall celebrate our bridal day, 

Games shall be held, and carol sung 
By our descendants, old and young, 
Till Liynsafaddan’s ample hall 

Ring out with mirth and festival.” 

Their lineage, one and all, were met, 
The harps were tuned, the tables set, 
The banquet came, their hearts were high: 
With triumph and with revelry, 

Loud acclamations rent the pile, 
And even Cyveilioc seemed to smile, 
When in a moment yawned the ground, 
And without warning, without sound, 
All sunk into the vast profound— 
Where now the lake’s blue waters tell 
What judgment in that hour befel. 
werton. C. H. 
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House or Commons, 4pril 22. 

Mr. M. Attwood brought forward a 
motion for a Committee to inquire into 
the distresses of the country, the causes 
thereof, and particularly into the effects 
of the “ monetary system,” as established 
by the measure of 1819, or ‘ Peel’s Bill.” 
In support of the motion he spoke at 
great length, contending that distresses 
and demoralization had spread and were 
extending; that every interest in the 
country, landed, commercial, and trading, 
all were affected and crushed by the pre- 
sent state of the monetary system; and 
when that was the case, he asked, would 
the Reformed House of Commons, that 
House to which the people had so fondly 
looked for remedies for their distresses, 
refuse to inquire into the causes of the 
distresses that every where prevailed ? 
An inquiry, he maintained, that did 
not include investigation into the state 
and effects of the currency would be a 
mockery to the people.-—The Chancellor 
of the Exchequer, in reply, said that the 
question was neither more nor less than 
whether they were prepared to stand by 
a system in obedience to which all the 
contracts of the country had been for 
many years made. It was evident that if 
an alteration of the standard, as contem- 
plated, were to take place, it might be 
made to work in this country; but, as we 
could not get other countries to alter the 
value of the sovereign, the consequence 
would be that gold would quit the country. 
He further declared that, as an honest 
man, he could not support the motion. 
If the calamity of acceding to such a mo- 
tion could arrive, there would immedi- 
ately be the most alarming state of things, 
for there would be forthwith a demand 
for gold surpassing any previous demands. 
He did not meet the motion with a direct 
negative, but moved a substantive amend- 
ment, declaring that any alteration of the 
currency that would have the effect of 
lowering the standard was inexpedient, 
and would be dangerous.— Mr. Grote sup- 
ported this amendment, stating that he 
was of opinion, under all the circum- 
stances, that change would be dishonest, 
and sanction the violation of contracts.— 
Mr. Cobbett approved of Mr. Attwood’s 
motion, but only for the purpose of in- 
quiring into the distresses of the people. 
On the motion of Sir H. Willoughby the 
question was adjourned; and after two 
nights’ discussion, the House came toa 
division on Lord Althorp’s resolution, 
declaratory of the inexpediency and danger 


of altering the standard of value. The 
numbers were— Ayes 304; Noes 49; ma- 
jority in favour of ministers 255. 

April 25. Mr. Slaney obtained leave 
to bring in a Bill for enabling manufac. 
turers and mechanics to form a joint 
stock fund, as a provision in case of ne- 
cessity or old age. His object was that 
mechanics and manufacturers should be 
allowed to deposit their money, and form 
a joint fund in any savings’ bank, govern- 
ment fund or private security, to provide 
against the want of employment. 

Mr. Grote brought forward a motion 
on the subject of the BaLxor at elections; 
and after a lengthened speech on the ne- 
cessity of its adoption, concluded by 
moving “ that it is expedient that at all 
future elections of members to serve in 
OE the votes be taken by way of 

allot."— Lord Althorp opposed the mo- 
tion. He did not think that the Ballot 
would destroy the legitimate influence of 
property ; nor did he think that it would 
prevent bribery; he only thought that it 
would render bribery more difficult than 
it now was, and that was a strong reason 
for preferring that mode of taking votes 
to the present, but not so strong a reason 
as to induce him to advocate the change. 
—Sir R. Peel did not consider it advisable 
to abolish the system of canvassing; it 
would dissever one of the links which 
bound the constituent body to their Re- 
presentatives. The Ballot, while it would 
destroy the influence of property, wealth, 
and station, would prove useless, unless 
secrecy were preserved, and that, even by 
Jeremy Bentham’s machinery, it would 
be morally impossible to secure. Ona 
division there appeared—for the motion, 
106; against it 211. 

April 26. On the question of Suppiy 
being brought forward, the Marquis of 
Chandos moved that in any reduction of 
taxation the interests of the agriculturists 
should be duly considered. His object 
was to have the same attention extended 
to the farmer as was conceded to the 
manufacturing and other interests.— The 
Chancellor of the Exchequer resisted the 
motion, and maintained that the revenue 
could not be safely reduced further than 
he had already proposed. After some 
discussion the House divided, when there 
were in favour of the resolution, 96; 
against it, 118.._Sir W. Ingilby then pro- 
posed a reduction of the Malt Duty to 
10s. per quarter; being a reduction of 
one half.—Sir J. Sebright resisted the 
motion, on the ground that the sum could 
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not be spared by the government.—Mr. 
Benett declared himself favourable to the 
total repeal, as calculated to force upon 
government a commutation of taxes.— 
The Chancellor of the Exchequer opposed 
the motion, and maintained that the Malt 
Duty was absolutely requisite to the 
revenue. The motion was supported by 
Messrs. Curteis, M. Phillips, R. Palmer, 
Capt. Gordon, Messrs. O’Connell, Hume, 
Lloyd, Hodges, and Baring, and Sir R. 
Fergusson ; and opposed by Messrs. Ruth- 
ven and Bannerman, and Lord J. Russell. 
On a division, there were—for the mo- 
tion, 162; against it, 152 ; majority against 
Ministers 10. 

April 29. Lord Althorp rose to state 
the course which Ministers intended to 
pursue in consequence of the vote on the 
Malt tax. That resolution had placed 
Ministers under circumstances of great 
embarrassment; but that, in order to 
afford opportunity for the due considera- 
tion of this vote and its consequences, he 
intended, on Sir John Key’s motion for a 
repeal of the house and window taxes, to 
move a resolution, by way of amendment, 
declaring that the deficiency in the reve- 
nue that would be occasioned by the re- 
duction of the Malt Duty to 10s., and by 
the repeal of the Assessed Taxes, could 
only be met by substituting a tax on Pro- 
perty,—a change in the financial system 
that was at present inexpedient. 





House or Lorps, 4pril 30. 

Lord Fitz William rose to bring forward 
a series of resolutions relating to the Corn 
Laws. The first resolution proposed 
had reference to the price of corn im- 
ported into this country in a particular 
period; the second resolution referred to 
the price of corn in those countries which 
were exporters of corn; the third referred 
to those countries which, like this coun- 
try, were also importers of corn; the 
fourth resolution related to the total 
quantity of corn imported into this coun- 
try under the Act which now existed, 
stating the rates of duty; the fifth reso- 
lution stated the same facts in a some- 
what different shape, having reference to 
the different rates of daty at which cer- 
tain proportions of the totals had been 
produced ; the sixth resolution enumerated 
the annual average import, and the annual 
average revenue thereupon; and the sub- 
sequent resolutions stated the conclusions 
his Lordship had come to in his own 
mind,—that nothing was more injurious 
to those classes of the community engaged 
in the cultivation of the soil, than great 
and rapid fluctuation in the value of their 
commodities ; and that the varying scale 
of duties imposed by the Corn Laws, 
operates frequently as a prohibition upon 
the import of foreign grain, and conse- 
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quently upon the export of British com- 
modities.— On the suggestion of Earl 
Grey the question was postponed to the 
14th of May. 


In the House or Commons, the same 
day, Sir John Key moved for the Repeat 
or THE House anp Winpow Taxes. 
He observed that the net amount of the 
house-tax for the year ending Jan. 1832, 
was 1,357,041/. 13s. 113d., of which sum 
considerably more than half was paid by 
the City of London and the suburban 
districts within the Bills of Mortality; 
and if the hives of industry in the three 
manufacturing and trading counties, York- 
shire, Lancashire, and Somersetshire, were 
added to the metropolis, it would be found 
that, united, they paid more than three- 
fourths of the whole tax. The Hon. 
Member then contended that the house- 
tax was not an equal property-tax, and 
that it was an unfair and unjust tax upon 
the industry of the country. The Hon. 
member then said, that the repeal of the 
house and window-tax would not perma- 
nently deprive the revenue of any thing 
like its nominal amount; 280,000/. per 
annum, the cost of its collection, would 
be saved to the country. The Hon. 
member concluded by moving, ‘ That 
such portion of the assessed taxes es re- 
lated to the house and window-tax be 
repealed.”—-Lord Althorp rose to oppose 
the motion. In adverting to the late re- 
solution of the House for the partial re- 
peal of the Malt-tax, his Lordship ob- 
served that it would be impossible to 
grant so great a relief, as would result 
from the proposed reduction of the malt- 
tax, to one class of the people of this 
country, without conferring a proportionate 
degree of benefit on the other, and agree- 
ing to the motion of the Hon. Baronet— 
a procedure which would totally disar- 
range the financial state of the country, 
and render a property and income-tax ab- 
solutely necessary. After stating his ob- 
jections to the present motion, his Lord- 
ship proceeded to observe that he felt 
great regret at the necessity under which 
he laboured of appealing to the House to 
reconsider the proposition they had so 
recently adopted. However disagreeable 
it might be to him, and embarrassing to 
the House, he felt bound to give the 
House an opportunity of reconsidering 
the question. The following amendment 
was then proposed, “ That the deficiency 
in the revenue which would be occasioned 
by a reduction of the tax on malt to 10s. 
the quarter, and by the repeal of the tax 
on houses and windows, could only be 
supplied by the substitution of a general 
tax on property and income, and an ex- 
tensive change in our whole financial sys- 
tem, which would at present be inexpe- 
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dient.” After a lengthened discussion the 
House divided, when there were’ for Sir 
Jobn Key’s motion, 157; against it, 355. 
—Sir W. Ingilby then fnoved for leave to 
bring in a Bill founded upon the resolu- 
tion passed by the House relative to the 
malt-tax; on a division the numbers were 
— Ayes, 76; Noes, 238. 

May 2. Myr. Richards brought forward 
a proposition for the extension of Poor 
LawstolreLanp. Heargued that with- 
out some compulsory provision for the 
poor in that country, rapine and murder 
would continue to prevail, as they had 
prevailed in England after the suppression 
of the monasteries, and until the passing 
of the 43d of Elizabeth.— The Chancellor 
of the Exchequer moved, as an amendment, 
that a commission should be appointed to 
investigate the subject with a view to as- 
certain the best means of providing for 
the maintenance of the poor and necessi- 
tous in Ireland.— Mr. O’Connell seconded 
the amendment. After some further dis- 
cussion Mr. Richards’s motion was nega- 
tived, and Lord Althorp’s amendment was 
agreed to. : 

May 3. Mr. Cobbett proposed a series 
of resolutions for equalizing the operation 
of the Sramp Durtzs, which were opposed 
by Mr. S. Rice and Lord <dAlthorp, and 
ultimately negatived by a majority of 250 
to 26. 

On the motion of Lord d/thorp com- 
mittees were chosen to inquire into the 
state of Agriculture, Commerce, and 
Shipping. 

May 6. On the second reading of the 
Irish Cuurcu Rerorm Bitz, Mr. Sian- 
ley rose to defend its provisions, which he 
contended were calculated rather to sus- 
tain than to impair the interests of the 
Established Church.—Sir R. Peel ap- 
proved of so much of the proposed mea- 
sure as tended to remove abuses, but ob- 
jected to those provisions which taxed the 
income of the clergy, which reduced the 
number of Bishoprics, and which affected, 
as he conceived, the rights of property, 
by appropriating a portion of the revenues 
ot the Church to secular purposes. The 
Bill was also opposed by Mr. Plumptre, 
Colonel Conolly, and Lord Castlereagh. 
On a division, the numbers were— For 
the second reading, 317; against it 78; 

May 8. The Savines’ Banks Annut- 
TIES’ BiLt, and the Dramatic AutTHors’ 
‘Bit, were read a third time and passed. 





House or Lorps, May 14. 

Earl Fitzwilliam again brought forward 
his resolutions on the subject of the Corn 
Laws. He spoke at great length in sup- 
port of the resolutions, and characterized 
the present Corn Laws as framed for, 
and productive of, a modified scarcity of 
corn.—The Earl of Ripon opposed the 
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resolutions, which, after some remarks 
from the Earl of Winchelsea and Lord 
Wicklow, were negatived. 

In the House or Commons, the same 
day, Mr. Stanley brought forward the 
ministerial plan for the gradual extinction 
of Cotonrat Stavery. He commenced 
his address by a rapid enumeration of all 
the great interests involved in the question 
of Colonial Slavery, maintaining that the 
temporal interests of between seven and 
eight hundred thousand of His Majesty’s 
subjects and their deseendants, for ages 
yet unborn, depended on the vote of that 
night. In proceeding to the develope- 
ment of his plan, Mr. Stanley stated that 
it was intended to prepare the slaves for 
freedom by enabling them to claim as a 
right to be put in a situation to fit them 
for its enjoyment. This would be done 
by a resolution which apprenticed all 
slaves to their masters, delivering them 
at the same time from all vexatious enact- 
ments, and from every thing that could 
degrade them in their own estimation. 
They would thus become free, with the 
exception of being bound to labour fora 
certain number of years for the benefit 
of their employers. The quota of labour 
exacted from each slave would be seven 
hours and a half a day, or three-fourths 
of his time, the remaining fourth to be 
paid for according to a rate to be agreed 
on. Calculating the produce of sugar, 
rum, &c. to be one million and a half, 
there should be a loan to the West India 
proprietors of 15,000,000/. or ten years’ 
purchase, to enable them to meet the 
depreciation of property; that the produce 
of one-fourth labour should be set apart 
to meet the loss of the master, and secure 
the emancipation of the slave ; that, at all 
events, the proprietors’ losses should be 
met by that labour, or by payment out 
of the revenue of the country—certainly 
not by the proprictors. But the question 
respecting the labour and the payment of 
interest he considered as open to modifi- 
cations. He considered that the plan 
could not experience solid objections ; 
that it would secure complete, peaceful, 
and safe extinction of slavery; and that it 
would alone establish religious freedom 
and uninterrupted instruction. During 
the twelve years’ apprenticeship the slave 
was to be undisturbed in his worship 
and instruction, not exposed to degrading 
corporeal punishment; and to have his 
evidence received and his family respect- 
ed.— Lord Howick followed, contending 
that this plan would fail; that these pre- 
parations for emancipation only increased 
the difficulties; that they added to the 
idleness of the slaves and to the severity 
of the masters; and that the despotism 
of Jamaica was preferable, as far as the 
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slave was concerned, to the ameliorated 
plans of Demerara. On the suggestion 
of Sir R. Peel the further debate was ad- 
journed to the 30th of May. 

May 16. Mr. Cobbett rose, and brought 
forward a resolution for the dismissal of 
Sir Robert Peel from the Privy Council, 
for having brought into the House of 
Commons a Bill, the tendency of which 
was to put an end to the legal tender of 
paper money.—Sir Robert answered the 
mover in a speech which was received 
with great cheering. Mr. Cobbett’s charges 
were completely answered by references 
to his own writings, which at the period 
alluded to strongly advocated the measure 
he now condemned. On a division the 
motion was lost by a majority of 298 to 
4; and it was afterwards resolved that it 
should not be entered on the journals of 
the House. 

Sir Andrew Agnew moved that his Bill 
for the Berrer Osservance of the San- 
BATH be read the second time. Ona 
division the numbers were, for the second 
reading, 73 ; against it, 79. 

May 17. Mr. W. Whitmore brought 
forward a motion on the subject of the 
Corn Laws. After some introductory 
remarks, the Hon. Member moved a re- 
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solution, declaring, in effect, that the pre- 
sent corn-laws, instead of producing an 
equitable price, and thereby a permanent 
good, had produced the contrary effect, 
and tended to cramp trade.—Mr. Hume 
claimed a free trade in corn, and moved 
an amendment, declaring that the corn 
which now might be imported, subjected 
to the graduated scale, should at all times 
be admissible on payment of a fixed duty, 
its amount to be hereafter named.— Mr. 
O'Connor, Mr. G. Heathcote, &e, having 
opposed any change, the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer resisted the motion, on the 
ground that to agitate the question now, 
when they should not have the opportu- 
of setting it at rest, owing to the quantity 
of other business before Parliament, would 
be the most unwise thing they could do. 
At the same time his Lordship said he 
was by no means an advocate of the pre- 
sent corn-laws; he thought they had not 
been so advantageous as the agriculturists 
considered them, and that the landowners 
and farmers ought not to set so much 
store by them. After an extended dis- 
cussion, the House divided, and the num- 
bers were, for the previous question, 305; 
against it, 206. The motion was theres 
fore lost, 


DOMESTIC OCCURRENCES. 


April 25. The Gaol of Tain in Ross- 
shire was consumed by fire; and two 
debtors, with the wife of one of them, 
perished. ‘The criminal prisoners were 
released, and allowed to go at large. 

April 23. The third triennial festival 
in commemoration of the natal day of 
our great dramatic bard, was celebrated 
at Stratford-upon-Avon by the Royal 
Shakspearean Club. This Club com- 
prises amongst its members the most dis- 
tinguished characters of the age, and re- 
ceived the special patronage of his late 
Majesty. The first celebration took place 
in 1827, and lasted three days, when, 
amongst other amusements, there was a 
splendid procession of characters from 
Shakspeare’s plays. (See vou. XcvUl. i. 
456.) On the present occasion a grand 
dinner was provided in Shakspeare 
Hall, the exterior of which was illumi- 
nated, and the statue of Shakspeare, 

resented by Garrick, in the niche front- 
ing the street, was crowned with laurel. 
In the evening the new theatre, erected 
on the site of the garden where Shaks- 
peare, by traditional report, planted the 
famous mulberry tree, was opened and 
wellattended. On the following day vari- 
ous rejoicings took place. The third day 
concluded by a grand masquerade in 
Shakspeare Hall, and the characters, 


principally from the works of the poet 
the company had met to celebrate, were 
ably sustained. 

April 29. During a tremendous thun- 
der-storm in the neighbourhood of Leeds, 
the spire of the beautiful new church at 
Kirkstall was struck with lightning, and 
shattered for fifteen feet; the roof was 
broken through, the organ and several 
pews injured, and damage sustained to 
the extent of 4007. or 5001. 

The new parish church of West Ty- 
therly, Hampshire, was consecrated b 
the Bishop of Winchester, on the 19th 
April; and the church of Orcheston 
St. Mary, Wiltshire, which has been 
nearly rebuilt, was re-opened on the 
10th of May, when Archdeacon Clarke 
preached. 

May 2. The new Suspension-bridge 
at Shoreham was opened with a grand 
procession, at the head of which were 
the Duke of Norfolk, the Earl and 
Countess of Surrey, the Duke and Duch- 
ess of St. Alban’s, Sir C. F. Goring, 
Sir J. W. Lloyd, Barts., &e. The keys 
of the old bridge were delivered to his 
Grace, after it had been locked up by the 
High Constable of Shoreham. ‘The dis. 
tance saved between the two fashion. 
able and populous towns, Worthing and 
Brighton, is two miles, The bridge js 
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the work of Mr. W. Tierney Clark, the 
architect of Hammersmith and Marlow 
Bridges. 

May 9. Forty-seven persons were 
killed, and many others seriously hurt, 
by an explosion in one of Lord vens- 
worth’s coal-mines, near Wreckington, 
co. Durham. The mine was considered 
to be unusually safe, and was worked with 
candles till the morning of the explosion ; 
when some symptoms of bad air being 
observed, the under-viewer ordered the 
safety-lamp to be used. No evidence 
of the particulars of the accident was 
procured. There were twelve men 
among the killed; the remainder were 
boys. The pit in which the explosion 
took place is 126 fathoms deep. 

The influenza, which is by no means 
so prevalent as it was in the Metropolis, 
has been rapidly spreading over the Coun- 
try. According to the Liverpool papers, 
there were upwards of 10,000 ill with it 
in that town in one week, In Sheffield, 
Portsmouth, Birmingham, Leeds, York, 
Halifax, Glasgow, Edinburgh, and Dub- 
lin, the disease has been more or less 
prevalent. It appears to have been fatal 
only in some few cases. 





LONDON AND ITs VICINITY. 


Royal Humane Society —April 24. At 
the 59th annual festival of this Institu- 
tion, the Duke of Northumberland pre- 
sented honorary medals to the Hon. Miss 
D. M. Eden, for saving a child, who had 
fallen into the water near Hampton Pa- 
lace ; to Captain Lillecap, R. N., for con- 
verting the warping buoys at Portsmouth 
to life preservers; to Lieut. Barnes, for 
saving the life of George Nelthrop, by 
jumping into two fathoms depth of sea, 
opposite Lump’s Fort; to Lieut. Davis, 
for saving the lives of the crew of the 
sloop Dartmouth, when wrecked off Rye 
Old Pier Head; to Lieut, Finlayson ; 
Mr. Mant, R. N.; Mr. Higginson, 
R.N.; Mr. Johnson, R.N.; Mr. Du- 
maresque, R.N.; and to Mr. Moore, 
R.N. The sum of 1,000/. was collected. 

Horticultural Society.— May 1. A meet- 
ing of the members of this society was 
held in Regent-street, when the report 
was read, which stated that the income 
for the year had been 5,597/. and the 

‘ expenditure, 4,9531., leaving a balance of 
644/. in the hands of the society. The 
first exhibition in the gardens of the 
society took place on the 25th of May. 

National Society—May 1. This so- 
ciety held their general meeting at the 
Church-building Society’s-office, St. Mar- 
tin’s-place; present, the Archbishop of 
Canterbury, the Bishops of London, Ches- 
ter, Hereford, and Bangor; Lord Ken- 


Domestic Occurrences. 


[May, 


yon; Archdeacon Cambridge, Archdeacon 
Watson, &c. The schools of nine places 
were received into union; and grants, 
amounting in the whole to 735/. voted in 
aid of building school-rooms on 13 diffe- 
rent applications. The examination of 
the central schools, Sanctuary, Westmins- 
ter, and the general annual meeting of the 
society, also took place on the 23d instant. 

April 27. A numerous and highly res- 
pectable meeting of noblemen and gen- 
tlemen was held at the Thatched House 
Tavern, for the purpose of receiving the 
report of the committee on the state of 
the subscription in aid of preserving the 
Abbotsford estate, with its library and 
antiquarian collections, in the family of 
the late Sir Walter Scott, when it ap- 
peared that 17,000/. would still be requir- 
ed to effect that desirable object. 

May 10. A meeting of West India 
proprietors was held, to consider the 
propositions of Government for the 
emancipation of the Negroes. The im- 
pression of the meeting was, that if the 
plan is executed, the Colonies must cease 
to be cultivated; that it is one of spoli- 
ation of property, and calculated to make 
Foreign Slave Colonies flourish at the 
expense of our own. 

May 13. The committee of the self- 
styled National Union of the Working 
Classes having called a meeting to be held 
on Monday morning in Cold Bath Fields, 
**to adopt preparatory measures for hold. 
ing a National Convention, as the only 
means of obtaining and securing the 
rights of the people,” a notice was issued 
on the 11th from the Home Office, warn- 
ing all persons from attending such ille- 
gal meeting, and giving notice, that those 
who took part in such meeting would be 
apprehended. Notwithstanding this, a 
crowded assembly, a body of the Union, 
with “ Death or Liberty” banners, &c. 
attended—a chairman was appointed— 
and the business was proceeding, when 
about 1,700 of the police, in military or- 
der, completely surrounded the actors 
and spectators of the scene, and com. 
menced a general and _ indiscriminaté 
attack on the populace, inflicting broken 
heads alike on those who stood and par- 
leyed, and those who endeavoured to 
retreat. In about twenty minutes .the 
ground was cleared—although the adjoin- 
ing streets continued to be crowded with 
people. The committee, banners, pla- 
cards, &c., were captured. In the affray, 
one policeman was killed, and two 
wounded with daggers. A  Coroner’s 
inquest sat on the body; and after a labo- 
rious investigation of four days, were 
of opinion, that the police had acted with 
much illegal violence, and, contrary to the 
recommendation of the Coroner, returned 
a verdict of ‘ Justifiable homicide.” 
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THEATRICAL REGISTER. 


COVENT GARDEN. 

April 6. The Easter piece was a 
serio-comic legendary fairy tale, called 
The Elfin Sprite and the grim Grey Woman. 
The plot, as usual, was very nonsensi- 
cal; but the sceuery was splendid, and 
the machinery and tricks skilfully ma- 
naged. 

April 24, A new play, from the pen 
of Mr. Sheridan Knowles, author of the 
Hunchback, entitled The Wife, a Tale of 
Mantua. It is full of dramatic interest ; 
and the language is generally forcible and 

cetical. The scene of the plot is laid in 
Sante, and the heroine is an orphan 
Swiss girl, who had been long affianced 
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toa Mantuan prince, the object of her 
affections. The piece was completely 
successful, and announced for repetition 
amidst universal applause. 

In consequence of the declining state 
of Covent Garden, the manager has been 
compelled to close the theatre. The 
performers, however, on the 9th of May 
opened the Olympic theatre, with Mr. 
Knowles’s play of the “ Wife of Mantua,” 
where they have met with tolerable suc- 
cess. 


1t appears that Daury Lan zisin little 
better condition than its sister rival; for 
there appears neither spirit in the manage- 
ment, nor novelty in the performances. 


—@— 
PROMOTIONS, PREFERMENTS, &c. 


GAZETTE PROMOTIONS. 


April 10. Capt. R. H. Wynyard, 58th regt. 
to be Equerry tu the Duke of Cambridge. 

April 26. Vice-Adm. Sir Pulteney Malcolm, 
to be G.C.B.; Rear-Adm. Thos. Harvey and 
—- Richard Hussey Hussey, to be 
K.C.B. 

Aprit 29. Lord Belhaven to be his Majesty's 
Hig Commissioner to the Assembly of the church 
of Scotland. 

April 30. Thomas Shiffner, esq. to be 2 Groom 
of his Majesty’s Privy-chamber in ordinar y.—63th 
foot, Major Norman Pringle,to be Major. 

May 1. Knighted, John Wm. Jeffvout, esq. Chief 
Justice of the Vice-Admiralty Court, Sierra Leone. 

Heury Greville, esq. to be a Gentleman-usher 
quarterly waiter to his Majesty. 

May 2. Viscount Granville, created Baron 
Leveson, of Stone, co. Stufford, and Earl Gran- 
ville, 

May 3. Brevet: to be Majors, Capt. W. Tudor 
and Capt. Thos. Fitz-Gerald. 

Rev. Hugh Ker, Rector of Norton, Salop, to 
take the surname and arms of Cockburn, in ad- 
dition to that of Ker. 

Mr. Magnus Whitton Andrews, to be her Ma- 
jesty’s Apothecary in Ordinary. 

May 7. 68th foot, Capt. J. Blood, to be Major. 

Muay 8. Roderick Mac Leod, esq. to be Lieut. 
and Sher:ff Principal of the shire of Cromarty. 

Muy 10. 60th foot Major Hugh Stafford North- 
cote, to be Major. . 

May 17. Lieut.-Col. J. H. Belli, to be Lieut.- 
Colonel. 

John Dilke, of Packwood House, co. Warwick, 
esq. to take the surname and bear the arms of 
Fetherston. 

May 20. Thos. Wm. King, gent. to be Rouge 
Dragon Pursuivant of Arms. 

Lieut.-Gen. the Hon. Alex. Duff, to be G.C.H. 





MEMBERS RETURNED. TO PARLIAMENT. 
Carnarvon.—Hon. Sir Charles Paget reported 
duly elected, vice O. J. E. Nanney, esq. 
Coleruine.-—Wm. Taylor Copeland, esq. Alder- 
man of London, reported duly elected, vice 
Sir J. P. Beresford. 
Gatway.—Maitin Joseph Blake, esq, duly elected, 
vice L, Maclachlan, esq. 
Inverness.—Chas. Lennox Cumming Bruce, esq. 
Salisbury.—Hon. D. P. Bouverie, duly elected, 
vice Wadham Wyndham, esq. 
Westminster.—Lieut. Col. De Lacy Evans. 
Worcester co. (Western Division).—Heanry Jeffrey 
Wiuanington, esq. 





EccLesiasTIcAL PREFERMENTS. 
Rev. G. Waddington, Preb. in Chichester Cath. 
Rev. J. Bowman, Formby P. C. Lancashire. 


Rev. H. Browne, Earnley R.Sussex. 
Rev. R. F. Fuller, Chalvingion R. Sussex. 
Rey. J. Jones, Liansannau R. Denbigh, 
Rev. H. Latham, Salmeston V, Sussex. 
Rev. J. Lituehood, Thorneyburn R. Northumb. 
Rev C. Lord, Uffington R. Berks, 
a — Normanton VY. Yorkshire, 
ev. F. Merewether, Allensmore an 
V. Hereford. a 
Rev. T. Mills, Northborough R. co. North 
Rev. W. G. Mooie, Stixwold V. co. tae 
Rev. C. Nesfield, Stratton St. Margaret P. C 
Wilts. ; 
—_ = qo Upton St. Leonard’s P.C. Glouc. 
ev. E. J. Phipps, Sc. Joho’s R. and St. . 
P. C. Devieas Wilts. oo aye 
Rev. A. Proctor, Alwiaton P.C. co. Northumb. 
Rev. T. T. Roe, Swerford R. co. Oxford. 
Rev. E. Tippett, Allen V. Devon. 
Rev. — Venn, St. Peter’s V. Kent. 
Rev. M. EH. Vernon, Leominster V. Sussex, 
Rev. W. Wallinger, St. Mary’s P.C. Sussex. 
Rev. G. A. Whittaker, Mendham V. Suffolk. 
Rev. J. Wise, Lillington and Marston V. co. 
Warwick. 


Civit PREFERMENT. 

John Cotton, esq. and Lieut.-Col. Patrick Vans 
Agnew, C.B. eiected Directors of the E.1.C. 
Rev J. R. Major, Head Master of Stamford Free 

oak co. er 
r. W. Strutt, Head Master of Wolver 
Grammar School, co. Worcester. wy Dine 








BIRTHS. 

April 13. Lady Caroline Maxse, a son.——18, 
At Canonteiga, the Right Hon. Viscountess Ex- 
mouth, a son. At Ealing, the wife of the Rev. 
H. W.Simpson, Vicar of Horsham, Sussex, a dau. 
——2l. Atthe Abbey House, Glastonbury, the 
wife of T. Porch Porch, esq. a son and heir,—— 
In Devonshire-place, the wife of Lieut. Colonel 
White, a dau. 22. Atthe Priory, Shoreham, 
the wife of Lieut.-Col. Somerset, a dau. At 
Dyrham Rectory, Gloucestershire, the wife of the 
Rev. William Scott Robinson, a son.—293. In 
Green-street, the Hon. Mrs. Edward Hobhouse, a 
son. At Ingestre Rectory, Staffordshire, the 
Hon. Mrs. Talbot, a dau. 26. At Losoly Park, 
Surrey, the wife of James More Molyneux, esq, a 
son and heir.——27. At Eari’s Terrace, Kensing- 
ton, the wife of Dr. Charles Inches, R.N. a son, 
——28. In Sussex Place, Regent’s Park, the Hon. 
Mrs. Edward Fletcher, a son,——At Brentwood, 
the wife of the Rev. Wm. Newbolt, a son.——— 9. 
At Honiton, the wife of Rev. Marwood Tucker, 
@ son. 

Lately. At Richings Lodge, the wife of Capt. 
Tyler, R.N. Lieut.-Governor of St, Vincent, a dau. 
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4.62 Births and Marriages. {May, 


May —. At the Castle of Blaye, in the Depart- 
ment of the Gironde, in France, the Duchess de 
Berri, alleged wife of Count Luchesi Palli, son of 
the Neapolitan Prince of Campo Franco, a dau. 

May 2 The lady of Sir Charles Witham, of 
Higham, a dau- 3. At Dunollie, the w fe of 
Capt. Jolin M‘Dougal!, of M‘Dougall, R.N. a son. 
At Newton St. Loe, Somerset, the wife of the 
Rev. J. Morgan, Vicar of Corston, a dau. The 
Hon. Mrs. Pare, a dau.——4. At Oxford, the 
wife of the Rev. E. B. Pusey, Regius Professor of 
Hebrew in that University, a dau. At Gis- 
burne Park, co. York, the Right Hon. Lady 
Ribblesdale, a dau. At Belle Vue, Bathwick 
Hil, the wife of Major O'Donnoghue, a son. 
In Brook-street, the Hon. Mrs, Stanley, wife of 
E. J. Stanley, M.P. a dau. 5. At No, 36, Port- 
man-square, the Lady Bingham, a dau. 6. At 
No. 9, Lower Berkeley-street, Portman-square, 
the Hon. Lady Heathcote, a dau. 7. At Cald- 
well, co. Ayr, the wife of William Mure, esq. of 
twins, ason and dau, In Pulteney-street, Bath, 
the wife of Major Hamilton Fotheringham, a son. 
8. In Arlington st. the Hon. Lady Legard, a 
son and heir. 0. At Breadsale Rectory, Derby- 
shire, the wife of the Rev. Henry R. Crewe, a son. 
——10. At the Rectory, Elmley Lovett, the wife 
of the Rev. John Piercy, a son.——12. At Rot- 
terdam, Lady Turing, a dau.——At Hackwood 
Park, Hants, the wife of Fulwar William Craven, 
esq. a dau. 13. At Bloxworth Rectory, Dor- 
set, the wife of the Rev. G. Pickard, jun. a son. 
14. At Harrington House, Whitehall, the 
Countess of Harrington, a dau. In Great Pul- 
teney-street, Bath, the Lady Henrietta Dundas 
Allen, a son and heir. 15. At Salt Hill Park, 
near Chichester, the wife of Francis Smith, esq. 
a dau. 


















































MARRIAGES. 


Dec. 11. At Calcutta, Eliza-Emma, only dau. 
of the Bishop of Calcutta, to the Rev. J. Bate- 
man, his Lordship’s nephew and chaplain. 

April 16. At Louth, Lincolnshire, the Rev. 
Zachary James Edwards, to Charlotte, dau. of the 
late Mr. Andrews, of Yeovil. 17. At Lantwit 
Major, Glamorganshise, Lieut. R. K. Dawson, of 
Royal Eng. to Anna Maria, second dau. of the 
Rev. Robert Nicholl, of Dimland House, in the 
same county. 18. At Chelsea, William Digby 
Seymour, esq. to Emily, eldest dau. of the late 
Rev. B. C. Kennett, Rector of East Ilsley, Berks. 
The Rev. Edward Cookson, second son of 
Isaac Cookson, esq. of Gateshead Park, Durham, to 
Eleanor Sabina, third dau. of the late Geo. Strick- 
land, esq. of Newton and Chesnut Grove, York. 
19. At Tickhill, the Rev. Wm. Trivett, Rector 
of Bradwell, Suffolk, to Anne Elizabeth, second 
dau. of J. Nettleship, esq. of Tickhill——23. At 
Shrewsbury, Thos. H. Hope, esq. to Louisa Char- 
lotte, eldest dau. of Knyvett Leighton, esq. 
At Exeter, the Rev. Wm. Heberden Karslake, 
Rector of Meshaw, to Mary Burgess, only child 
of the late John Burgess Karslake, esq. of South- 
molton. At Milford, Hants, the Rev. Edward 
Rose Breton, of Southampton, to Helen Cathe- 
rine, only dau. of Chas. Arnott, esq. of Kivernell 
House.——25. At Thornbury, Gloucestershire, 
F. G. Freeman, esq. tu Sophia Anne, fifth dai. of 
Jacob Elton, of Dedham, Essex, e3q. and niece 
to the late Adm. Sir Wm. Young ——At Clint. 
head, Langholm, W. Bargett, esq. of the Old 
Jewry, London, to Jane, eldest dau. of Lieut.- 
Col. Sir James Malcolm.——At Falmouth, W. Ss. 
Dicken, esq. to Catherine Lamb, youngest dau. 
of the late Capt. J. L. Popham, R.N.——At Sid- 
mouth, Theophilus L. Jenkins, Lieut. 5th Foot, 
to Margaret, third dau. of Lieut. Gen. Walker. 
——At Youghall, G. F. Brooke, esq. gon of Sir 
H. Brooke, Bart. of Colebroke, co. Fermanagh, to 
the Lady Arabella Georgiana Hastings, third 
daw of the late Earl of Huptingdon.——26, At 
Whimple, Devon, Johan Divett, esq. to Henrietta 
Emma, second dau. of the late Wm. Buller, esq. 
of Maidwell Hall, Northamptonshire,——27. At 




















St. George’s, Hanover-sq. the Hon. Felix Tol'e- 
mache, second son of the late Lord Huntingtower, 
to Prauces Julia, youngest dau. of the late Henry 
Peters, esq. of Betchworth Castle, Surrey.—— 
30. At Salisbury, the Rev. C. B. Pearson, Rector of 
Chiddingfold, Surrey, and eldest son of the Dean 
of Salisbury, to Harriet Eliz. dau. of the lateJohn 
Pinkerton, esq. and niece to the Bishop of Salis. 
bury At Cheltenham, Clement Wolseley, esq. 
only son of the late Major John henry to Bh- 
zabeth, eldest dau. of thé late Peter Van Homrigh, 
esq. M.P. for Drogheda. 

Lately. At Heptonstall, co. York, H. Foster, 
esq. to Grace, oniy dau. of Wm. Sutcliffe, esq. of 
Slattering House, 

May 1. At Islington, Wm. Charlesworth, esq. 
te Sarah Ann, eldest dau. of the late Capt. Ha- 
milton, At Sutton, Sir James S. Lake, Bart. 
to Anne Maria, eldest dau. of Vice Admiral Sir 
Rich. King, Bart. 2. At Marylebone church, 
Chas. Jenyns, esq. of Bottisham Hall, co. Camb. 
to Mary Anne, only child of the late Sam. Jonés 
Vachell, esq. of Manchester-sq AtSt. Pancras 
church, T. Muiphy, esq. of the Hampstead road, 
to Mary Elizabeth, dau. of the late Ds. Cugnoni. 
——At Lugwardine, Herefordshire, Edw. Hut- 
chins, esq. of Tockington, Gloucestershire, to 
Jane, youngest dau. of the late Rev. John Free. 
man, of Rockfield, co. Heretord. At Ash, Kent, 
John Minter Hope, esq. R.N. to Sarah, youngest 
dau, of the late John Newman, esq.——4. At 
Charlton King’s, the Rev. Win. Hieks, Rector of 
Coberley, Gloucestershire, to Mary, dau, of the 
Rev. B. Grisdele, late Rector of Withington. — 
6. At St, George’s, Harover-sq. W. 8. Cooper, 
esq. 2nd W. I. Regt. to Ann, fourth dau, of the 
late H. J. Postlethwaite, esq. Broadway. 8. 
At Kensington, Chas. Gwillim Jones, of Torring- 
jton-sq. esq. to Margaret, dau. of the late William 
Hardwick, esq. At St. James’s, the Rev. F. A. 
Sterky, to Marian, dau. of the late Robt. Collins, 
esq. of Ipswich. At Oxford, the Rev. Jobn 
Perkins, to Eliza, youngest dau. of the late Capt. 
Green. 9. At Bath, the Hon. Richard Howe 
Browne, brother of Lord Kilmaice, to Elizabeth, 
young. dau. of the Hon, Col. Browne, At Grays, 
Essex, James Heime, esq. toJane Sarah, dau. of R. 
Webb, esq. of Belmont Castle. At Tellisford, 
the Rev. Edward Turner Whinfield, of Woolley, 
to Mary Ann, eldest dau. of the Rev. Chas. Wm. 
Baker, Rector of ‘ellisfurd. lil. At St. Pan. 
cras, the Rev. G. W. Newnham, to Helen Maria, 
youngest dau. of the late Rev, Wm. Heath, of 
Inkberghe, in Worcestershire——13. At Daw- 
lish, H. Frampton, esq. of Moreton Hall, Dorset, 
to Charlotte, dau. of the Rev. — biencowe. 
At St. Mary’s, Bryanston-square, Chas. R. Dash- 
wood, esq. Lieut. R.N. eldest son of Rear.Adm. 
Sir C. Dashwood, to Julia, eldest dau. of J. E. 
Hovenden, of Gloucester.place, Portman Sq. esq. 
Barrister-at-law. At Sc. Pancras church, John 
Elliott, esq, of Tavistock-place, to Jane Worse, 
dau. of the lite John de la Chambre Smith, esq. 
of Waterford. 14, At Southampton, Edmond 
Rowe Danson, esq. of Park-square, Regeut’s park, 
to Sarah, second dau. of Fréd.{Hill, esq. of the Po- 
lygon. At Marylebone chu: ch, the Rev, Dr. J. 
H. Spry, to Elizabeth, eldest dau. of Cupt. Spence, 
R.N. of Mailing House, Sussex ——15. At Hamp- 
stead, the Rev. H. §. Foyster, of Upper Char- 
lotte-street, Fitzroy-sq. to Surah, youngest dau. 
of the late Thomas Platt, €$q.-+—ALt St. George’s, 
Hanover-sq. Fred. son of the tute Rt. Hon. Hugh 
Elliott, to Jane, third daa, of the late Jas. Perry, 
esq.——Art  Lieut.-Gen. Sir John Hope’s, Edin- 
burgh, Wm. M‘Turk, M.D. of Bradford, to Bea- 
trice Rishton, youngest dau. of Capt. D. Mac 
Doughall, of Adentrive, Argyleshire. i6. At 
Southam, co. Warwick, Wm. Edwards, esq. of 
Stank Hill, to Luana, only child of Thos. Wood, 
esq.——AtBurlington, Yorkshire, Adam Wash- 
ington, esq. Barriste:-at-law, to Anne. eldest dau. 
of Marmaduke Prickett, esq—At St. Mary’s, 
Bryanston-square, James Sparks, esq. of Byficet, 
Surrey, to Flora, only dau. of the late John Meir, 
esq. of Falkirk. 
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OBITUARY. 


Ear or CARNARVON. 

April 16. In Grosvenor-square, aged 
60, the Right Hon. Henry-George Her- 
bert, second Earl of Carnarvon (1793), 
and Baron Porchester, of High Clere in 
Hampshire (1780); High Steward of 
Newbury; a Vice-President of the Hor- 
ticultural Society, &c. 

His Lordship was born June 3, 1772, 
the eldest son of Henry the first Earl, by 
the Hon. Elizabeth-Alicia- Maria Wynd- 
ham, sister to the present Earl of Egre- 
mont. In May 1794 he was returned to 
Parliament for the borough of Cricklade, 
which he continued to represent until his 
succession to the peerage, on the death 
of his father, June 3, 1811. 

His Lordship started in political life as 
the friend of Mr. Fox, and participated 
in all the movements of the party of the 
present Premier. From this circum- 
stance no small surprise was excited at 
his being overlooked by Earl Grey when 
forming his administration; and that the 
disappointment was severely felt by Lord 
Carnarvon, was apparent from the bitter 
opposition of his Lordship to the mea- 
sures of the Reform ministers. It has 
been stated in explanation, that for some 
time previous to the sudden breaking up 
of the Duke of Wellington’s administra- 
tion, Lord Carnarvon had been lost to 
his political friends, being in such a state 
of health as left scarcely any hope of his 
recovery; Lord Carnarvon spoke against 
the Reform Bill on the fourth day of the 
debate, in Oct. 1831. 

His Lordship combined, with talents 
of the highest order, and eloquence clear 
and convincing, and a moral courage which 
no dangers or difficulties could daunt. In 
private life he was esteemed and beloved 
by men of every class of opinion. 

His Lordship married April 26, 1796, 
Elizabeth-Kitty, daughter of Col. John 
Dyke Acland, by Lady Harriet Fox- 
Strangways, daughter of Stephen first 
Earl of Ichester. Her Ladysbip was 
sister and heiress to Sir John Dyke- 
Acland the eighth Baronet, and cousin- 
german to the present Sir Thomas Dyke- 
Acland the tenth Baronet. She died 
March 5, 1813, having had issue two 
sons and three daughters: 1. Lady Har- 
riett-Elizabeth, married in 1829 to the 
Rev. J. C. Stapleton; 2. Lady Emily, 
married in 1822 to Philip Pusey, esq. 
late M.P. for Chippenham; 3. the Right 
Hon. Henry-John George, now Earl of 
Carnarvon, late M. P. for Wootton Basset, 
and well known both by his parliamentary 
and literary labours; his Lofdship was 
born in 1800, married in 1830 Henrietta- 
Anne, eldest daughter of the late Lord 
Henry Molyneux- Howard, and niece to 


the Duke of Norfolk, and has a son, now 
Lord Porchester, born in 1831; 4. the 
Hon. Edward-Charles-Hugh Herbert, 
Jate M.P. for Callington; and 5. Lad 
Theresa, who died in 1815, in her 12t 


ar. 

The Earl’s remains were interred at 
Berclere, Hampshire. The funeral proces- 
sion consisted of four mourning coaches, 
in which were the Hon. Edward Paget, 
his sons-in-law Philip Pusey, esq. and the 
Rev. J.C. Stapleton, the Earl of Tyrcon- 
nell, Sir ‘Thomas Acland, &c., six private 
carriages, sixty of his Lordships tenantry 
on horseback, and thirty of the domestics. 
The pall-bearers were Sir John Pollen, 
Sir James Fellowes, Colonel Page, Dr. 
Shepherd, Mr. Arbuthnot, Rev. Mr. 
Ashworth, Mr. Calvert, and Mr. Hem- 


stead. 





Eart or Lanparr. 

March 12. At his house in Merrion- 
square, Dublin, aged 65, the Right Hon. 
Francis-James Mathew, second Earl of 
Landaff (1797), Viscount Landaff (1793), 
and Baron Landaff, of Thomastown, co. 
Tipperary (1783), K.P. 

The family of Mathew, which by the 
decease of this nobleman has disappeared 
from the roll of the peerage of Ireland, 
derived its descent from David ap Mathew, 
a standard bearer to King Edward the 
Fourth, whose monument remains in the 
cathedral of Landaff. It first removed 
from Glamorganshire to the county of 
Tipperary, in the reign of Charles the 
Second; in consequence of the marriage 
of George Mathew, esq. with the widow 
of Thomas Butler, Viscount Thurles, 
by which the estate of Thurles came into 
the possession of the family of Mathew. 
His great-grandson, George Mathew, esq. 
LL.D. was remarkable for his extraor- 
dinary hospitality, having fitted up a 
splendid mansion at Thomastown as a 
public hotel, with forty sleeping apart- 
ments, desiring his visitors to consider 
themselves as perfectly free from any of 
the restraints of a private house as they 
would at a public inn (see a curious ac- 
count of this in Sheridan’s Life of Swift, 
p- 356). The grandfather of the Peer 
now deceased was the representative of a 
junior branch seated at Annfield, but sue- 
ceeded to both the estates of Thomas- 
town and Thurles. His son had been 
for many years one of the representatives 
in parliament of the county of Tipperary, 
when he was first raised to the dignity of 
a peer in 1783. 

The late Earl was born Jan, 20, 1768, 
the eldest of the first Earl’s three sons, 
by his first wife Ellis, second daughter of 
James Smyth, esy. who was the second 
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son of Edward Smyth, Bishop of Down 
and Connor, by the Hon. Mary Skeffing- 
ton, daughter of Clotworthy 2d Viscount 
Massareene. He was elected to the Irish 
parliament for the county of Tipperary in 
1790, and continued one of its represen- 
tatives until he succeeded to the peerage 
on the death of his father, July 30, 1806. 
He was nominated a Knight of St. Pa- 
trick, Oct. 7, 1831. 

His Lordship married, July 10, 1797, 
Gertrude, second daughter of the late 
Jobn Latouche, esq. of Harristown, 
co. Kildare. Her Ladyship survives 
him, having never had any children. 
The Earl’s younger brothers both died 
unmarried; Lieut. - General the Hon. 
Montagu Mathew, for sometime M.P. 
for co. Tipperary, died March 20, 1819; 
and the Hon. George Tobias Skefiing- 
ton Mathew, March 10, 1832. His Lord- 
ship’s only sister is his heir-at-law. 





Viscount MountMornres. 


April.... _In Merrion-square, Dublin, 
aged 76, the Right Hon. Francis- Hervey 
de Montmorency, third Viscount Mount- 
morres (1763) and Baron Mountmorres, 
of Castlemorres, co. Kilkenny (1756), 
and tenth Baronet of Knockagh, co. Tip- 
perary, 1631. 

His Lordship was born Sept. 1, 1756, 
the second son of Hervey the first Vis- 
count, and the elder son by his second 
marriage with Mary, eldest daughter of 
William Wall, of Coolnamucky castle, 
co. Waterford, esq. (by the Hon. Mary 
Ponsonby, daughter of William Ist Vis- 
count Duncannon, ) and widow of John 
Baldwin, esq. He succeeded his half- 
brother Hervey- Redmond, Aug. 17,1797; 
and subsequently, by royal licence, had 
relinquished the name of Morres for that 
borne by his remote ancestors in the 
kingdom of France. ‘ 

His Lordship married, April 24, 1794, 
Anne, daughter’ of Joseph Reade, of 
Castle Hoyle, co. Kilkenny, esq. and by 
her Latpaie, who died April 21, 1823, 
had issue one son and three daughters: 
1, the Right Hon. and Rey. Hervey now 
Viscount Mountmorres, born in 1796, 
and married in 1831 to Sarah, daughter 
of William Shaw, esq. by whom he has a 
son and heir; 2. the Hon. Anne; 3. the 
Hon. Mary; and 4. the Hon. Juliana, 
married in 1830.to Humphrey Michell, esq. 





Lorp Fotey. 


April 15. In Bruton-street, aged 52, 
the Right Hon. Thomas Foley, 3d Baron 
Foley, of Kidderminster, co. Worces- 
ter, a Privy Councillor, Lord Lieutenant 
of Worcestershire, Recorder of Droit- 
wich, and Captain of the Band of 
Gentlemen Pensioners. 

His Lordship was born Dec. 22, 1780, 





the only son of Thomas the second Lord 
Foley, by Lady Henrietta Stanhope, aunt 
to the present Earl of Harrington. He 
succeeded to the peerage at the age of 
thirteen, on the death of his father July 2, 
1793. On entering upon his senatorial 
duties, he remained true to the whig prin- 
ciples of his family. In 1808 he voted 
in favour of a committee on the Irish 
Roman Catholic petition; and he after- 
wards supported the bill for their relief. 
He also voted in favour of Parliamentary 
Reform. 

His Lordship was appointed Lord 
Lieutenant of Worcestershire on the 
death of the late Earl of Coventry, in 
April 1831; and Captain of the Band of 
Gentlemen Pensioners on the resignation 
of Viscount Hereford. 

His Lordship married, Aug. 18, 1806, 
Lady Cecilia-Olivia- Geraldine Fitz Ge- 
rald, sister to the present Duke of Lein- 
ster; by whom he has left issue four sons 
and four daughters: 1. the Hon Cecilia- 
Olivia; 2. the Right Hon. Thomas- 
Henry now Lord Foley, born in 1808, 
late M.P. for the Western division of 
Worcestershire; 3. the Hon. Geraldine- 
Augusta; 4. the Hon. Augustus-Frede- 
rick, a Lieut. in the grenadier guards; 
5. the Hon. Georgiana-Louisa; 6. the 
Hon. St.-George-Gerald, Ensign in the 
53d foot; 7. the Hon. Adelaide-Georgi- 
ana-Frederica; and 8, the Hon. Fitz- 
Gerald- Algernon- Charles, born in 1823. 

His Lordship, whose health had always 
been delicate, was a victim to the preva- 
lent influenza. It is supposed that bis 
death will be the most formidable blow 
to the Insurance offices since the de- 
mise of the two senior members of the 
present Royal family; as his life was in- 
sured for 200,000/. His remains were 
removed from London on the 22d April, 
for interment in the family vault in Wor. 
cestershire. 





Sir James Lancuam, Bart. 

April 14._ In Langham-place, aged 56, 
Sir James Langham, the tenth Baronet, 
Cottesbrooke, Northamptonshire (1660). 

He was born Aug. 21, 1776, the third 
and youngest son of Sir James the 7th 
Baronet, M. P. for Northamptonshire 
1784-1790, by Juliana, sister and sole 
heiress of Thomas Musgrave, of Old 
Cleeve in Somersetshire, esq. He suc- 
ceeded to the title on the death of his 
nephew Sir William Henry Langham, 
May 12, 1812; and served the office of 
Sheriff of Northamptonshire in 1816. 

Sir James Langham married, May 26, 
1800, Elizabeth, sister to Sir Francis 
Burdett Bart. M.P. for Westminster, 
and daughter of Francis Burdett, esq. by 
Mary-Eleanora, second daughter and co- 
heiress of William Jones, esq. of Rams- 
bury Manor in Wiltshire, whose elder 
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sister Elizabeth had been the wife of Sir 
James Langham’s uncle William, who 
took the name of Jones, and was created 
a Baronet in 1774, but died without issue 
in 1791. By this marriage Sir James had 
issue seven sons and four daughters: 1. 
Eliza-Juliana: 2, Sir James Hay Lang- 
ham, who has succeeded to the title; he 
was born in 1802, and married in 1828 
the Hon. Margaret-Emma, eldest daugh- 
ter of Lord Kenyon, who died in the 
following year; 3. Frederick, who died 
an infant; 4. Herbert; 5. Frederick- 
Musgrave, who died in 1832, aged 25; 
6. Henry-Burdett; 7. William-Samwell ; 
8. Marianne, who died in 1832, in her 
19th year; 9. Frances-Henrietta, who 
died in 1817, in her first year; 10. Hen- 
rietta; and 11. Richard-Newman, who 
died an infant. 





Sm CuristorHer Ropinson. 

April 21. In Wimpole street, Caven- 
dish square, in his 67th year, the Right 
Hon. Sir Christopher Robinson, D.C.L. 
Judge of the High Court of Admiralty. 

e was the son of the Rev. Christo- 
pher Robinson, D.D. Fellow of Magda- 
len college, Oxford, Rector of Albury, 
Oxfordshire, and of Witham, Berks, and 
of whom a brief notice appeared on his 
death in 1802, in our vol. Lxxm. p. 184. 

Dr. Robinson was a member of the 
same college, where he graduated M.A. 
1789, D.C.L. 1796. He was appointed 
King’s Advocate, and knighted Feb. 6, 
1805 ; and in that capacity, and as the lead- 
ing counsel in the Admiralty Court, he 
was engaged in nearly all the prize causes 
and captures of the time. He afterwards 
obtained in succession the offices of Chan- 
cellor of the diocese of London, Judge of 
the Consistory Court, and Judge of the 
High Court of Admiralty, each on the 
resignation of Lord Stowell; and he ful- 
filled the duties of the last office with the 
greatest assiduity and ability until within 
a few days of his death. 

He published, A report of the judg- 
ment of the High Court of Admiralty on 
the Swedish convoy, pronounced by Sir 
Wm. Scott, June 11, 1799. Reports of 
Cases argued and determined in the High 
Court of Admiralty, 6 vols. 8vo. 1799- 
1808. A translation of the chapters 273 
and 287 of the Consolato del Mare, re- 
lating to Prize Law, 1800. Collectanea 
Maritima, being a collection of public 
instruments tending to illustrate the his- 
ag and practice of Prize Law, 1801. 

ir Christopher Robinson became a 
widower, August 27, 1830. His remains 
were interred at St. Benet’s, Doctor’s 
Commons. His son, Wm. Robinson, 
esq. D.C.L. was admitted of the College 
of Advocates, Nov. 3, 1830. 

Gent. Mac, May, 1833. 


Joun Bracksurne, Esa. 

April 19. In Park Street, Westmin- 
ster, in his 79th year, John Blackburne, 
esq. F.R.S., of Hale Hall, Lancashire, 
formerly for forty-six years Knight in 
Parliament for that county. 

Mr. Blackburne was born at Hale, 
Aug. 5, 1754, being descended from an 
ancient family seated at Orford in the 
same county, of which a pedigree will be 
found in Gregson’s Lancashire Frag- 
ments, p. 200. His father, Thomas 
Blackburne, esq. married Miss Ireland 
Green, the elder daughter and coheiress 
of Isaac Green, esq. of Childwall, by 
Mary, sister and heiress of Ireland As- 
pinwall, esq. the representative of the 
very ancient Lancashire family of Ire- 
land, of which also a pedigree is printed 
in Gregson’s Fragments, pp. 216—219. 

Mr. Blackburne lost his father in 1768. 
He served the office of Sheriff of Lanca- 
shire in 1781. At the general election in 
1784 he was elected to parliament for the 
county of Lancaster, as the successor of 
Sir Thomas Egerton, Bart. who was 
then created Lord Grey de Wilton. He 
was re-elected on every subsequent occa- 
sion for nearly half a century ; and having 
represented the county in ten parliaments, 
retired at the dissolution in 1830, Though 
not distinguished in debate, his attention 
to the interests of his constituents was 
invariably assiduous; and many years 
ago his portrait, with that of his colleague 
Colonel Thomas Stanley, was placed in 
the County Sessions hall at Lancaster. 

Mr. Blackburne married, at Bath, 
April 19, 1781, Anne, dau. of Samuel 
Robbard, of Shepton Mallet, esq. by 
whom he had issue three sons and four 
daughters. The former are: 1. John 
Ireland Blackburne, esq. late M.P. for 
Newton, Lanc. He was born in 1783, and 
married his cousin-german Anne, daugh- 
ter of William Bamford, esq. of Bamford, 
and Anne Blackburne, by whom he has 
issue; 2. the Rev. Thomas Blackburne, 
M.A. ; 3. Gilbert-Robbard. The daugh- 
ters: 1. Mary, married in 1803 to the 
late George John Legh, esq. of High 
Legh Cheshire, who left her his widow, 
with a numerous family, March 17, 1832, 
(see our last volume, part i. p. 367); 2, 
Anna, married to Major Edwin Corbet, 
of Dernhall, Cheshire, and has issue; 3, 
Elizabeth; 4. Harriet. - 





F. J. Browne, Esa. 

March 29. At Weymouth, aged 79, 
Francis John Browne, esq. of Frampton, 
Dorset, formerly for twenty-four years 
Knight in Parliament for that county. 

Mr. Browne was the representative of 
a family seated for many generations at 
Frampton, of which a pedigree is printed 
in the History of Dorsetshire, (edit. 1796) 



































































vol. 1. p. 583. He succeeded his father 
in his estates in 1777, and served the 
office of sheriff of Dorsetshire in 1783. 
At the general election in the following 
year he was chosen one of the Knights of 
the shire ; and-he retained that seat during 
five parliaments, until the dissolution in 
1806. His line of politics was generall 
that of the Whigs. His portrait, wit 
that of his colleague Wm. Morton Pitt, 
esq. is now preparing for publication. 
He continued during life one of the most 
active and useful magistrates in the 
county, distinguished alike for his emi- 
nent public services, and the virtues and 
charities of private life. 

Mr. Browne married, Aug. 11, 1796, 
Frances, second daughter of the Rev. 
John Richards, of Long Bridy in Dor- 
setshire, by whom he had no issue. His 
remains were conveyed to the family vault 
at Frampton, and it is supposed that that 
beautiful domain (of which there is a fine 
engraving in the History of Dorsetshire) 
has been bequeathed to Gen. Sir C. 
Grant, Bart. in whose house at Wey- 
mouth Mr. Browne expired. 





Lt.-Cotonet J. T. Fane. 


March 23. At St. Omer’s, aged 42, 
John Thomas Fane, esq. of Baltonsbury, 
Somerset, a Lieut.-Colonel in the army, 
anda Clerk of the Privy Seal; nephew to 
the Earl of Westmoreland, K.G. and to 
the Countess of Lonsdale. 

Colonel Fane was born April 27, 1790, 
the elder and the only surviving son of 
the Hon. Thomas Fane, who died in 
1807, by Miss Anne Lowe. He entered 
the army in 1807 as a Lieut. in the 25th 
foot, exchanged to the 18th dragoons in 
1809, was made a Captain in 1810, and 
Captain in the 87th foot in 1811. He 
served in Spain and Portugal, and in 
1813 was appointed Aid-de-Camp to 
Major-Gen. Skerrett. In Dec. 1814 he 
was appointed Major in de Meuron’s 
regiment ; and in 1819 of the 61st foot. 

At the general election of 1812 he was 
returned to Parliament as one of the 
members for the borough of Lyme Regis, 
of which the family of the Earls of West- 
moreland had been patrons for upwards 
of a century, and he continued to sit for 
that borough until its disfranchisement in 
1832. He was appointed one of the 
Clerks of the Privy Seal in 1814. 

Major Fane attained the rank of Lieut.- 
Colonel in 1821. For some time he 
served as Inspector of Militia in the 
Tonian Islands ; and he was latterly on 
the half pay of the 22d dragoons. 

He married, Aug. 10, 1816, Marianne- 
Shrimpton, eldest daughter of John Mills 
Jackson, esq. by whom he had an only 
son, Augustus-John, bern in 1817. 
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C. J. Fynes-Cumton, Esa. 

April 11. At Leamington, aged 40, 
Clinton James Fynes Clinton, esq. M.A. 
barrister at law, of Lincoln's Inn. 

Mr. Clinton was born Dee. 13, 1792, 
the second son of the late Rev. Charles 
Fynes-Clinton, D.C.L. Prebendary of 
Westminster, and Rector of St. Marga- 
ret’s in that city, who was the lineal 
descendant and representative of Sir 
Henry Clinton, alias Fynes, a younger 
son of Henry 2d Earl of Lincoln (ob. 
1616), and a notice of whose life and 
character was published on his death in 
1827 in our vol. xcvut. ii. 570. 

Mr. Clinton was educated at West- 
minster school, and was thence elected a 
Student of Christ Church in 1811. He 
was placed in the first class in Jiteris 
humanioribus in Michaelmas term 1814; 
and afterwards proceeded to the degree 
of M.A. From his early youth he ap- 
plied himself to the study of the law; 
rejecting the customary abridgments, and 
pursuing his investigations to the fountain- 
head; nor did his ardour in this laborious 
employment desert him to the Jast. He 
generally travelled the Midland circuit ; 
and there was a general feeling of regret 
on his loss both with the Bench and in 
the Court. 

In 1826 Mr. Clinton was returned to 
Parliament for Aldborough in Yorkshire, 
which he continued to represent in three 
Parliaments until its disfranchisement by 
the Reform Act in 1832. Though his 
politics were strongly conservative, yet 
his speeches in the House were delivered 
with a discreet and gentlemanly feeling 
which gained him universal respect. 

In Nov. 1827 Mr. Clinton was ap- 
pointed Recorder of Newark. He was 
also deputy to the Duke of Rutland 
and Earl Brownlow, the Recorders of 
Grantham and Boston. 

His latter days were entirely engrossed 
by a diligent perusal of the Sacred Serip- 
tures ; in which he found his best support 
and comfort at his departing hour. 

* He wisely judged the book of God the 
best.” 

He married May 7, 1825, Penelope, 
second daughter of Sir William Earle 
Welby, Bart. by whom he has left issue a 
son and four daughters: 1. Henry; 2. 
Anna-Maria-Penelope; 3. Caroline; 4. 
Mary- Katherine ; and 5, Emma-Wilhel- 


mina. 





James Stuart, Ese. 

April 6. At the residence of his bro- 
ther Major Stuart, Hillingdon Grove, 
near Uxbridge, James Stuart, esq. a Di- 
rector of the East India Company. 

Mr. Stuart entered the Civil Service 
of the Honourable Company in 1791, and 
for some years subsequently was em- 
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ployed in the Revenue and Judicial offices 
immediately under the Government at the 
Presidency of Fort William, and in these 
situations had the honour and advantage 
of attending the Councils of that illustrious 
and revered nobleman, the Marquis Corn- 
wallis. In 1794 he was appointed to the 
situation of Deputy Register to the Ni- 
zamut and Sudder Dewanny Adawlut, or 
Court of highest Criminal and Civil 
Jurisdiction for the territory subject to 
the Bengal Government. In 1797, Mr. 
J. H. Harrington, the Register of the 
Court, having been constrained to make 
a voyage to sea for the benefit of his 
health, Mr. Stuart, at that early period of 
his service, enjoyed the honourable distinc- 
tion of being called to fill that high and 
arduous office during Mr. Harrington’s 
absence ; and was so fortunate as to dis- 
charge the duties of it to the satisfaction 
of his superiors, as appears by a flattering 
testimony of their approbation, recorded 
on the proceedings of the Government. 

His health was, however, so much im- 
paired by the labour and anxious respon- 
sibility incident to the office, that he was 
under the necessity of proceeding to Eng- 
land, in May 1799. 

Mr. Stuart returned to Bengal at the 
commencement of 1801; and was soon 
afterwards appointed to officiate as Secre- 
tary to Government in the Revenue and 
Judicial Departments, which office he 
quitted on being appointed Register to the 
Nizamut and Sudder Dewanny Adawlut. 

In 1804 he was nominated to the office 
of Judge and Magistrate of the District 
of Agra. He quitted Agra in February 
1805, on his being nominated to the office 
of Judge and Magistrate of the great and 
populous city of Benares, well known as 
the chief seat of the religion and learning 
of the Hindoos. His services in this 
situation gave so much satisfaction to the 
inhabitants, that an address expressive 
of their sense of his humble endeavours 
to promote their welfare, was transmitted 
by them to the Government, after Mr. 
Stuart had quitted the city. 

In February 1808 Mr. Stuart was ap- 
pointed third Judge of the Court of 
Circuit and Appeal for the division of 
Benares. While in that Court he made a 
report to the Government, on the system 
for the administration of the police, and 
civil and criminal justice of the country, 
which was thought worthy of being placed 
among the documents printed in the Ap- 
—— to the 5th Report presented to 

arliament in the Year 1812, by a Select 
Committee of the House of Commons on 
the Internal Administration of British 
India, and was cited with approbation by 
the Court of Directors in a dispatch relating 
to the same matter, addressed by them 
to the Supreme Government, under date 
the 9th of November 1814. 


In1811 Mr, Stuart was appointed second 
member of the Council of the College of 
Fort William, and was removed from the 
Benares Court of Circuit to the Nizamut 
and Sudder Dewanny Adawlut. He re- 
mained several years in that office, and 
was in February 1817 selected by the 
Honourable Court of Directors, to fill 
a seat in the Supreme Council of 
Bengal. His service in the Supreme 
Council continued from 1817 to 1822, 
an interval memorable for great mili- 
tary and political events, which enabled 
him, not only to become well acquainted 
with the affairs of the Bengal Presi- 
dency, but to acquire a comprehensive 
knowledge of the general state and poli- 
tical relations of the whole of India. 
His public and private conduct secured 
him the good-will and favorable opinion 
both of the British and the Native com- 
munities of the Bengal Presidency; in 
testimony of which, on his embarkation for 
Europe, the British inhabitants of Cal- 
cutta did him the honour to offer him a 
public entertainment, and after his depar- 
ture a respectable portion of the natives 
resident in that .city forwarded to the 
Bengal Government an address to Mr. 
Stuart, which was transmitted to the 
Court of Directors in England for com- 
munication to him. 

In 1824 Mr. Stuart came forward as a 
candidate for the office of Director, to 
which post he was elected in 1827. 

In 1824 he was returned to Parliament 
for the borough of Huntingdon; for which 
he was re-elected in 1826 and 1830, and 
retired in 1831. 





Cotone. Baru, M.P. 

April 20. In Devonshire place, aged 60, 
John Baillie, esq. of Leys, Inverness- 
shire, M.P. for the Inverness district of 
burghs, a Director of the East India 
Company, and a Colonel on the Bengal 
establishment. 

Col. Baillie was appointed a cadet in 
1790, and arrived in India in Nov. 1791. 
He received the commission of Ensign in 
1793, and of Lieutenant in 1794. In 
1797 he was employed by Lord Teign- 
mouth to translate from the Arabic lan- 
guage an important work on the Maho- 
medan law, compiled by Sir William 
Jones. On the first formation of the 
college of Fort William, about 1800, he 
was appointed Professor of the Arabic 
and Persian languages, and of the Maho- 
medan law, in thatinstitution, Although 
engaged in the duties of this office, Capt. 
Baillie, with a degree of public spirit 
highly honourable to his character as an 
officer, offered his services as a volunteer 
in the field, soon after the commencement 
of the war with the confederated Mah- 
ratta chieftains in 1803, and proceeded 
to join the army then employed in the 
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siege of Agra. At that time the pre- 
carious situation of affairs in the province 
of Bundlecund, requiring the superin- 
tendence of an officer qualified to conduct 
various important and difficult negocia- 
tions, on which depended the establish- 
ment of the British authority in that 
province, he was appointed Political 
Agent. The duty which devolved upon 
him on this occasion was of the most 
arduous description ; it was necessary to 
occupy a considerable tract of hostile 
country, in the name of the Peishwa; to 
suppress a combination of refractory 
chiefs, and to conciliate others ; to super- 
intend the operations both of the British 
troops, and of their native auxiliaries ; and 
to establish the British civil power, and 
the collection of revenue, in a province 
menaced with foreign invasion, and dis- 
turbed with internal commotion. Within 
the short space of three months, these 
objects were accomplished by the zeal 
and activity of Capt. Baillie; and it was 
stated as the opinion of the Governor- 
general in Council, in a Letter to the 
Court of Directors, that on occasion of 
the invasion of the province by the troops 
of Ameer Khan, in May and June 1804, 
“the British authority in Bundlecund 
was alone preserved by his fortitude, 
ability, and influence.” His services 
were continued in the capacity of a mem- 
ber of the commission appointed in July 
1804, for the administration of the affairs 
of Bundlecund ; and he continued engaged 
on this important service until the sum- 
mer of 1807. He thus effected the peace- 
able transfer to the British dominions of 
a territory yielding an annual revenue of 
eighteen lacs of rupees (225,000/. ster- 
ling) with the sacrifice only of a Jaghire 
of little more than one lack of rupees per 
annum; and finally placed the authority 
and relations of the British government 
in Bundlecund in a condition to admit of 
the affairs of the province being con- 
ducted on the ordinary system of adminis- 
tration established in other parts of the 
Hon. Company’s dominions. 

In July 1807 the Government had an 
opportunity of rewarding Capt. Baillie’s 
eminent services, by appointing him to 
the office of Resident at Lucknow, where 
he remained until the end of 1815. He 
was promoted to the rank of Major in the 
Bengal army in 1811, and Lieut..Colonel 
in 1815. 

After returning to England, he was 
in 1820 elected to Parliament for the 
borough of Hedon, for which he sat 
during two Parliaments until the dissolu- 
tion of 1830. In that year he was re- 
turned for the burghs of Inverness, &c. 
and rechosen in 183] and 1832. He was 
elected a Director of the East India 
Company May 28, 1823. 


Ozsitruary.—Col, Baillie, M.P.—Ralph Riddell, Esq. 
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Rarrw Ripperr, Esa. 

March 9. In his 63d year, Ralph Rid- 
dell, esq. of Felton Park, Northumber- 
land. 

The early part of the pedigree of the 
Riddells of Northumberland is still in 
some degree in a ravelled state. They 
are, however, descended from Jordan 
Ridel, brother of Galfrid Ridel, Baron 
of Blaye, which Jordan acquired the es- 
tate of Tilmouth on the Tweed, in the 
beginning of the reign of Edward the 
First. Mr. Riddell of Felton Park was 
descended from a stock formerly seated 
at Gateshead and Cheeseburn Grange, 
Fenham; but who sold Fenham to the 
Ords and purchased Swinburne Castle. 
His grandfather was eldest brother of 
Ralph Riddell, ancestor of the present 
Riddells of Cheeseburn-grange, and mar- 
ried Elizabeth-Margaret, daughter and 
sole heir of Edward-Horsley Widdring- 
ton, by which alliance the family obtained 
the estates of Horsley and Felton. Mr. 
Riddell had two elder brothers, both of 
whom married, but neither of them left 
any surviving issue. 

The family have been very steady and 
uniform adherents to the Romish faith ; 
and on that account have not figured in 
any of the high offices of the County. 
Mr. Riddell himself was passionately 
fond of rearing and training race-horses, 
and eminently successful on the turf; yet 
he was no gambler, but of very steady and 
retired habits, to which deafness probably 
gave him something more than a natural 
relish. He was exceedingly kind and 
liberal to the poor. His horses perhaps 
won more gold cups than those of any 
other gentleman; Dr. Syntax was long 
upon the turf, and won twenty gold cups; 
X.Y.Z. won nine; and Don Carlos one: 
the last of these went to Russia. 

Mr. Riddell married, March 23, 1801, 
Elizabeth, daughter of Joseph Blount, of 
Maple Durham in co. Oxon, esq. by whom 
he has left issue: 1. Thomas Riddell, esq. 
of Swinburne Castle, married Oct. 15, 
1827, to Mary, daughter of Wm. Throck- 
morton, of Coughton, Warwickshire; and 
has issue Thomas- William-Charles Rid- 
dell, born Oct. 14, 1828, and other chil- 
dren; 2. Edward Widdrington Riddell, 
an officer in the 18th Hussars, married at 
Boreham, Essex, July 1, 1830, to Cathe- 
rine, eldest daughter of Thomas Staple- 
ton, of the Grove, Richmond, Yorkshire ; 
3. William; 4. Henry; 5. Charles; be- 
sides one daughter Eliza, now living; and 
Juliana-Frances, and Louisa, both of 
whom died young. 


Rev. Joun Dean, D.D. 
April 12. At his lodgings in St. 
Mary Hall, after a short illness, aged 63, 
the Rev. John Dean, D.D., Principal of 
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St. Mary Hall, Oxford, and Rector of 
Oulde in Northamptonshire. 

Dr. Dean was a native of Manchester : 
he was educated in the Grammar school 
of that town, under the then well-known 
Charles Lawson, esq. M.A. from whence 
he removed to Brasennose college, Ox- 
ford, in January 1791, and was elected a 
Somerset scholar of that house, Oct. 2, 
1792. He took the degree of B.A. 
October 10, 1794, and on the 19th of 
November in the following year (1795) 
was chosen a Fellow of Brasennose. He 
became M.A. June 14, 1797, and soon 
after was appointed by Bishop Cleaver, 
(who very early remarked his talent and 
always held him in the highest estimation) 
one of the tutors of the college, a situation 
which he filled in conjunction with his 
friend Dr. Hodson, the late Principal, for 
nearly twenty years. It was during this 
interval that he was private tutor to the 
sons of the Bishop of St. Asaph, for one 
of whom he held, for a short time, a stall 
at St. Asaph, together with the pre- 
centorship of that Cathedral and the 
sinecure Rectory of Corwen. In 1805 
and 1806 he was one of the Public Ex- 
aminers of the University, and in 1807 
was nominated a select Preacher: in the 
same year also he filled the office of senior 
Proctor, his colleague being the present 
Bishop of Llandaff, then a Fellow of 
Oriel. On the 29th of April 1808 he 
proceeded to the degree of Bachelor in 
Divinity, and continued as a tutor and 
senior Fellow of Brasennose till 18135, 
when he accepted the college living of 
Oulde, then vacant by the death of Mr. 
Wright, and shortly after, upon Dr. Pett’s 
becoming Canon of Christ Church, was 
nominated Principal of St. Mary Hall, 
by Lord Grenville, the Chancellor of the 
University. 

Dr. Dean was a man of excellent natu- 
ral abilities, improved by early application. 
He was an admirable classical scholar and 
a sound divine. In conversation he pos- 
sessed a ready flow of wit and humour, 
was a keen disputant, and not averse to 
literary and political discussion. Never, 
however, was he known to utter an ill- 
natured remark, nor, how muchsoever 
pressed and apparently warm in argument, 
could he be tempted to forget his natural 
kindness of disposition, nor provoked to 
wound the feelings of his antagonist. It 
was not possible to be in his company, 
and not to admire his talent, nor to per- 
ceive that, by his acquirements he was a 
well informed and accomplished scholar, 
and in his ideas the perfect gentleman. 
Dr. Dean’s benevolence knew no bounds. 
It would have been well for him, indeed, 
had he possessed more discretion and less 
generosity ; for it is feared, that in his 
anxiety to administer to the comforts of 
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those who considered they had claims 
upon him, he oftentimes distressed him- 
self without affording the intended benefit 
to others—to those who, from the facility 
with which they found their applications 
granted, became careless of using their 
own exertions, and continued to rely upon 
that helping band, which nothing but 
death could close against their importu- 
nities. 

Dr. Dean was buried in the chancel of 
St. Mary’s Church on the 17th of April. 
He was attended to the grave by his two 
nephews, by the Principal and Senior 
Fellows of Brasenose, by the Vice- 
Principal of St. Mary Hall, and a few of 
his old pupils, who were all anxious to 
pay the last tribute of respect to one 
whom living they sincerely loved, and 
dead they deeply lamented. 





SamuEL Drew, M.A. 


March 29. At Helston, Cornwall, 
aged 68, Mr. Samuel Drew, M.A. a dis- 
tinguished metaphysical writer. 

From an interesting autobiographical 
sketch which this gentleman wrote in 
1803, at the request of the Rev. Mr. 
Polwhele, (and which is printed at length 
in Polwhele’s History of Cornwall, vol. v. 
p. 199; and in his Biographical Sketches 
of Cornwall, vol. 1. pp. 98—102,) we 
gather the following particulars of Mr. 
Drew’s early history, which in some of 
its features strongly resembles that of 
the late distinguished editor of the Quar- 
terly Review ; who, it will be recollected, 
rose from the same humble occupation of 
a shoemaker in the contiguous county of 
Devon, and also gave the world an ac- 
count of his youthful hardships. 

Mr. Drew was the son of a common 
labourer at St. Austell; and such was 
the poverty of his parents that, though 
they were not insensible of the import- 
ance of education, they could only send 
their children to school for a very short 
period. During his mother’s life-time, 
and with her assistance, he was able to 
read easy words; and with the instruc- 
tion of his elder brother, who had been 
a little while with a writing master, he 
learnt to form the letters of the alphabet. 
At the age of six years he was taken 
from school, and sent to work at a mill, 
where tinners refined their ore, his wages 
being only two-pence a day. When 
rather more than ten years old, his father 
bound him an apprentice for nine years 
to a shoemaker, in the adjoining parish of 
St. Blazey. 

During his apprenticeship Mr. Drew 
had occasional access to a little publica- 
tion, which was then popular in the 
western counties, called Goadby’s Weekly 
Entertainer. The narratives and anec- 
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dotes which it contained interested him ; 
and their perusal prevented him from 
losing the little ability to read which he 
had acquired in his infancy; but the art of 
writing he appears at this time to have 
nearly lost. The treatment he received 
while a apprentice being such as his dis- 
position could not brook, he left his 
master when about seventeen, and refused 
to return. His father compounded for 
the residue of the term, and procured him 
employment and further instruction in 
his business, at Millbrook, near Ply- 
mouth, in which place and neighbourhood 
he continued about three years. At the 
close of the year 1784, or commencement 
of 1785, when about twenty years of age, 
he came to St. Austell, to conduet the 
shoe-making business for a person who 
was occasionally a bookbinder. With 
this employer he remained above three 
years; and then commenced business in 
that town on his own account. 

It was shortly after Mr. Drew had 
taken up his residence in St. Austell, 
that he was the subject of those religious 
impressions, which induced him to be- 
come a devout Christian; and the same 
gracious influence which first led him to 
self-examination, appears to have been 
the means of forming those studious 
habits, and that resolution to grapple with 
the difficulties of his situation, which 
were the foundation of his future celebri- 
ty. His parents had been Wesleyan Me- 
thodists; but previously to his entering 
on his 2]}st year, he had evinced no 
serious feeling. He had gained a repu- 
tation among his shopmates and acquaint- 
ance for keenness of argument and quick- 
hess at repartee; but to the important 
matters of personal piety he had shown a 
degree of repugnance and aversion. 

In the year 1784-5, the late Dr. (then 
Mr.) Adam Clarke was appointed to the 
East Cornwall Methedist Circuit, of which 
St. Austell was the central station, and the 
residence of the preachers. ‘The addres- 
ses of Mr. Clarke and his colleagues 
aroused Mr. Drew’s attention to the sub- 
ject of religion; and the conviction’ was 
deepened by the illness and death of his 
elder brother, who was then twenty-two 
years of age. To the circumstances con- 
nected with his brother’s decease Mr. 
Drew was a witness; and the effect was 
so powerful, that in a very few weeks he 
had united himself with the Methodists, 
and engaged with his accustomed energy 
in their public labours. His abilities 
being appreciated by Mr. Clarke and his 
coadjutors, they were soon called into 
exercise ; and within a brief period he 
was appointed to the charge of a class, 
and employed as a local preacher. In 
the latter capacity he continued to labour 
until a few months before his decease. 
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The occasional perusal of books which 
were brought to the shop of his employer 
to be bound, awakened Mr. Drew to 
a consciousness of his own ignorance. 
Every moment he could snatch from sleep 
and labour was now devoted to the read- 
ing of such books as his limited finances 
placed within his reach. At this outset 
of his literary career he found it necessary, 
while reading, to keep a dictionary con- 
stantly at hand. The process was tedious, 
but it was unavoidable ; and the difficulty 
lessened at every step. The religious 
bias which he had received tended to give 
a theological direction to his studies; 
and from the apparently accidental in- 
spection of Locke’s Essay on the Human 
Understanding, he aequired a predilection 
for the higher exercises of the mind. 

In April 1791 Mr. Drew married, be- 
ing then in a creditable way of business. 
He was not yet an author, but had ob. 
tained a name for skill and integrity as a 
tradesman, and was held in respect by his 
neighbours. 

In the year 1798 he first laid the founda- 
tion of his Essay on the Human Soul; 
and it was while this Essay was in its 
infant state, that a young gentleman put 
into his hands the first part of Paine’s 
Age of Reason, thinking to bring him 
over to the principles of infidelity. ‘The 
sophistry of Paine’s book Mr. D. readily 
detected; and committing his thoughts 
to writing, he published them in 1799. 
The little work was favourably received 
by the public; and it procured for its 
author the steady friendship of the Rev. 
John Whitaker, the celebrated Cornish 
antiquary; and Mr. Drew had the satis- 
faction of knowing that it was the means of 
leading the young gentleman who put the 
Age of Reason into his hands to renounce 
those deistical principles to which he had 
hoped to proselyte Mr. Drew, and to 
embrace, with full conviction, the doc- 
trines of Christianity. ‘The Remarks on 
Paine having been several years out of 
print, were republished, in duodecimo, 
with the author’s corrections and addi- 
tions, in 1820. 

Soon after the publication of the « Re- 
marks,” he sent to the press an Elegy on 
the Death of a respectable tradesman of 
St. Austell, who was drowned at Wade- 
bridge, in Cornwall. ‘This was a piece 
of mere local and temporary interest, and 
it was his only metrieal publication. 
About the same period, Mr. Drew ap- 
peared as a controversial writer, in his 
*¢ Observations on Mr. Polwhele’s Anec- 
dotes of Methodism.” 

The appearance of the “‘ Essay on the 
Immateriality and Immortality of the 
Soul, in 1802, (to which Mr. Drew is 
chiefly indebted for his reputation as a 
metaphysician, ) brought him inte honour= 
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able notice beyond his native county. 
This book was dedicated to the Rev. 
John Whitaker, whose patronage had, 
in a great measure, drawn him forth from 
obscurity. A copy of the work reaching 
Bristol soon after its appearance, Mr. 
Richard Edwards, then a bookseller there, 
wished to possess the copyright. It was 
sold to him for a very trifling sum ; but 
Mr. Drew lived to resume and again to 
dispose of it, with his latest emendations, 
to Messrs. Fisher, Son, and Jackson, of 
London, by whom the fifth English edi- 
tion has recently been published. The 
work has also gone through four editions 
in America, and has been translated into 
French, and published in France. 

During these literary pursuits, Mr. 
Drew regularly and constantly attended 
on his business; was accustomed to set 
down his thoughts in his shop during the 
day, and to analyse und arrange them in 
the midst of his family at night. The 
favourable reception which had been 
given to the Essay on the Soul, promp- 
ted the author to further mental exer- 
tion. His thoughts, by a natural process, 
passed from a consideration of the Soul 
to that of the Body; and a determination 
to investigate the evidences of a General 
Resurrection was the result. From this 
investigation, the subject of Personal 
Identity was inseparable; and on these 
topics 4 recorded his thoughts till the 
end of 1805. At this time, he took a 
survey of his work, but was so much dis- 
satisfied with it, that he threw the whole 
aside as useless, and half resolved to touch 
it no more; nor did it appear in print till 
1809. It was then, like the Essay on 
the Soul, published by subscription, and 
the copyright sold to Mr. Edwards. A 
second edition of this treatise appeared in 
1822. 

In May, 1805, he entered into an en- 
gagement with the late Dr. Thomas 
Coke, which wholly detached him from 
the pursuits of trade. Hitherto literature 
had been the employment of his leisure 
hours; from this time, it became his oc- 
cupation. About two years previously to 
this, Mr. Drew had undertaken, in a 
course of familiar lectures, to instruct a 
class of young persons and adults in 
English Grammar and Composition. A 
similar course of lectures, with the addi- 
tion of Physical Geography and Astro- 
nomy, was delivered by him in 1811. 
These periods are associated with plea- 
surable feeling in the memory of all his 
pupils; for in his mode of instruction, 
knowledge was presented in its most at- 
tractive form. 

In the year 1811, an advertisement 
appeared in several newspapers, announc- 
ing that a gentleman deceased, had ap- 
pointed by his will, that a premium of 
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12007. should be paid for the best treatise, 
and 400/. for the treatise next in merit, 
on “the Evidence that there is a Being, 
all-powerful, wise, and good, by whom 
every thing exists, and particularly to 
obviate difficulties regarding the Wisdom 
and Goodness of the Deity; in the first 
place, from considerations independant of 
written Revelation; and, in the second 
place, from the Revelation of the Lord 
Jesus; and from the whole, to point out 
the inferences most necessary for, and 
useful to, Mankind.” For these pre- 
miums, Mr. Drew, at the urgent solicita- 
tion of several persons, became a compe- 
titor, though an unsuccessful one. He 
concluded, nevertheless, on publishing a 
book which had cost him so much labo- 
rious thought; and, after submitting his 
manuscript to the inspection of Professor 
Kidd, of Aberdeen, and Dr. Olinthus 
Gregory, of Woolwich, and availing him- 
self of their valuable suggestions, it was 
printed, in 1820, in 2 vols. 8vo. This 
performance, which Mr. Drew himself 
considered as by far his best, obtained for 
him additional reputation; and, in con- 
nexion with his preceding Essays, it pro- 
cured him the distinction of M.A. from 
the University of Aberdeen. 

Previously to the publication of his 
treatise on the Being and Attributes of 
God, Mr. Drew appeared as the biogra- 
pher of his friend, Dr. Coke. This Life 
was published by the Methodist Book- 
room in 18]6, in an octavo volume; and 
before its appearance, he had undertaken 
the compilation of a History of the county 
of Cornwall, in two quarto volumes. This 
was not a work of his own suggestion, or 
one in which he bad any personal interest 
beyond his literary reputation. It was 
the speculation of a provincial bookseller, 
who had already published a prospectus 
of the work, as coming from the pen of 
Mr. Fortescue Hutchins. That gentle- 
man died before he had got beyond the 
dedication; and Mr. Drew, as his suc- 
cessor, found himself thrown entirely 
upon his own resources. This work 
occupied his attention during the greater 
part of two years ; but is chiefly rewritten 
from the Magna Britannia of Messrs. 
Lysons. The publisher becoming bank~- 
rupt before its completion, Mr. Drew 
suffered a heavy pecuniary loss; and the 
public had to wait till 1824, before the 
concluding portion made its appearance 
from the press. 

Mr. Drew’s. various works introduced 
him to the notice, and procured for him 
the friendship, of several distinguished 
individuals. They alsoserved to strengthen 
the intimacy, and keep alive a reciprocity 
of feeling, which existed between himself 
and the late learned Dr. Adam Clarke, 
with whose early recollections, as a mi- 
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nister, Mr. Drew was associated, and with 
whom he long maintained a correspond- 
ence. In the beginning of 1819, when 
Messrs. Nuttall, Fisher, and Co., of 
Liverpool, were about to establish the Im- 
perial Magazine, Mr. Drew, at the recom- 
mendation of Dr. Clarke, was engaged 
as its editor. This led to his removal 
from St. Austell to Liverpool, and from 
thence to London, where he continued to 
discharge the duties of that situation until 
the beginning of March 1833. He also 
superintended all the works issued from 
the Caxton Press; and the proprietors of 
that establishment bear honourable tes- 
timony to his abilities, his industry, and 
his moral worth. 

Mr. Drew led a very regular and tem- 
perate life; his health was remarkably 
good, and his body, like bis mind, vigorous 
and active. The first shock which his 
constitution appeared to receive, was from 
the sudden death of his wife at Helston, 
on the 19th of August, 1828; and from 
that period he became a stranger to sound 
repose. Yet his daily avocations were 
followed as usual, and no symptoms of 
decay were apparent until the autumn of 

g He then resolved to return to 
Cornwall, to spend the evening of his 
days; but attended to the duties of his 
office until Saturday the 2d of March, 
the last day of his 68th year. On Mon- 
day the | 1th of that month, he left Lon- 
don, attended by his son and daughter, 
and reached Helston (whither he wished 
to go, that he might be under his daugh- 
ter’s care,) on Friday the 15th. On Fri- 
day the 29th he died; and on the fol- 
lowing Tuesday his remains were laid, 
where he had wished them to be deposited 
—beside the mouldering body of his be- 
loved wife. Mr. Drew had seven chil- 
dren, who were the objects of his most 
affectionate regard. One died in infancy ; 
the youngest son and daughter reside in 
London; the eldest daughter and three 
sons, in Cornwall. Their father lived to 
see them all married. 

Those who would estimate Mr. Drew’s 
mental powers, should bear in mind the 
difficulties which he surmounted. From 
education he derived no assistance. His 
youth was passed in ignorance and po- 
verty; and he was twenty years of age 
before he began to read, or tothink. Yet 
before he attained the meridian of life, he 
had accumulated a vast fund of know- 
ledge. Nor was that knowledge limited 
to the subjects on which he wrote: it 
extended to various branches of science ; 
and there were few topics of speculative 
philosophy with which he was unac- 
quainted. He was an acute reasoner, 
and a close and laborious thinker; but 
he never forgot that, the human capa- 
city being limited, discussion beyond a 
point becomes perplexing and 





unprofitable. . Though it was in abstruse 
investigation that his superiority to most 
other men was conspicuous, yet he was 
also well versed in the lighter pursuits of 
literature. 

His kindness and benevolence were 
unceasing; and they prompted him to 
repeated acts of unostentatious charity. 
His affability, after he had been raised in 
the scale of society, rendered him as 
accessible to his old acquaintances, as 
when he was their daily companion. His 
playfulness of manner, and inexhaustible 
store of anecdote, made him the delight 
of children; and he was just as well 
pleased as they, to join in their pastimes. 
His tenacious memory, and natural viva- 
city, rendered his conversation exceedingly 
interesting ; and his company was courted 
by all who had the pleasure of his ac- 
quaintance, 

Though Mr. Drew was altogether 
Arminian in his creed, yet his superior 
understanding raised him above the con- 
tracted vision of sectarianism; nor was 
the charge of bigotry ever laid at his door. 
As a preacher he was never indebted to 
the graces of oratory; yet his powerful 
reasonings, and energetic delivery, gene- 
rally commanded the attention and assent 
of his hearers. He possessed a remarka- 
ble facility of illustration, the force of 
which was always felt, even by those who 
were unable to follow his train of thought. 
His discourses were formerly deemed too 
metaphysical for the pulpit; but, in his 
latter years, without losing their charac- 
teristic distinction, they had become de- 
cidedly experimental and practical. 

Mr. Drew’s portrait has been lately 
published in the Imperial Magazine. 





G. W. Marriott, Esa. 

Feb. 1, At Sydenham, Kent, aged 55, 
George Wharton Marriott, esq. B.C.L. 
of the Middle Temple, barrister at-law, 
Chair-man of the bench of Middlesex 
Magistrates, and Chancellor of the dio- 
cese of St. Davids. 

Mr. Marriott was the son of the Rev. 
Robert Marriott, LL.D. Rector of Cotes- 
bach in Leicestershire, and lord of that 
manor, and brother to the Rev. Robert 
Marriott, the present Recter. He was 
a member of All Souls college, Oxford, 
where he took the degree of B.C.L. in 
1804. He succeeded Bishop Beadon 
as Chancellor of the diocese of St. 
Davids in 1824. He acted for many 
years in the commission of the peace, 


and for the last five years as one of 


the Magistrates of the Queen-Square 
Police-office; until, on the resignation 
of Mr. Const, he was recently elected 
Chairman of the County Sessions, From 
his deep knowledge of the law, and his 
mildness and urbanity of manners, his 
death is considered a great public loss. 
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Mr. Marriott was characterized by a 
deep and fervent piety. In 1817 he 
edited and reprinted: 1. “A Treatise 
full of Consolation for the Afflicted ;” 2. 
«¢ Unbelief of St. Thomas,” &c. two 
tracts written by Dr. N. Bownde in the 
beginning of the 17th century, and which 
Mr. Marriott considered calculated to 
serve the cause of the purest practical 
Christianity. (See vol. Lxxvm. 429, 503, 
597.) He was the author of the long 
memoir of the Rev. Dr. Gaskin, printed 
in our vol. xcrx. ii. 183, 280, 643. He 
married, Sept. 23, 1807, Selina- Anne, 
only daughter of the Rev. Fitzherbert 
Adams, Rector of Ulcomb in Kent. 

Captain Ricnsett, R.N. 

April 24. At his office in High-street, 
Wapping, aged 70, Thomas Richbell, esq. 
a Post Captain R.N. resident Magis- 
trate of the Thames Police office. 

Captain Richbell entered the Navy at 
the age of nine years, under the care of 
his uncle Lieut. Edward Woodnoth, and 
served with his present Majesty in the 
West Indies. For the gallantry and 
bravery he displayed in several actions 
and hazardous engagements, he was suc- 
eessively promoted to the rank of Mid- 
shipman, Lieutenant 1780, (before at- 
taining his eighteenth year), Commander 
1789, and Post Captain 1802. In the 
year 1792 or 1793, he was appointed 
regulating Captain of the Volunteer 
and Impressment department, in the 
metropolis, and to the charge of the 
Enterprise tender ship off the Tower ; 
and until the close of the war he per- 
formed the onerous duties of ‘his office to 
the satisfaction of the government. He 
continued in this situation until the be- 
ginning of the year 1817, when he was 
appointed by Lord Sidmouth, then Home 
Secretary, to the office of a Thames- 
police Magistrate, with the privilege of 
retaining his half-pay. He has left a 
widow, who thas been for some time 
labouring under a severe indisposition, 
and a son and daughter under age, to 
deplore the loss of a kind husband and 
most affectionate father. Captain Rich- 
bell was a gentleman of very frugal habits, 
and his property, which consists of free- 
hold and leasehold estates, and money in 
the funds, is said to be very considerable. 
Several of the productions of his pencil 
Fa been exhibited at the Royal Aca- 

emy. 

Capt. Richbell’s remains were interred 
on the 2d of May, in the vault beneath 
the parish church of Wapping. The 
hearse, drawn by four horses, was followed 
by three mourning coaches, containing the 
deceased’s son, a youth aged 15, Mr. 
Drinkald, a Ruler of the Waterman’s 
Company, and Mr. Baxter, the executors, 

Gent. Mac. May, 1833. 
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Mr, Broderip, one of the Thames Police 
Magistrates, Mr. Symons, the Chief 
Clerk, Captain Cooke, R.N., Dr. Hack- 
ness, and Dr. Blake. 





Morpocu Rosertson, Esq. 

March 13. At Douglas, Isle of Man 
aged 61, Murdoch Robertson, esq. one o 
the oldest Masters in the Royal Navy. 

He served at the occupation of Toulon 
as Midshipman of the Robust, Capt. 
Elphinstone (afterwards Lord Keith), 
who when Governor of the town ap- 
pointed him his Aid-de-Camp on shore. 
He shortly after, as a volunteer, assisted 
to man |’Aurore frigate (lately captured 
from the enemy) which was sent to 
cannonade some forts on the coast, and 
highly distinguished himself in that ser- 
vice. At this period he was induced to 
accept a Master's warrant, offered him by 
Capt. Inman of |’Aurore, at a younger 
age than had ever been known, but which 
prevented his further rise in his profes- 
sion. 

In 1800, when commanding the boats 
of the Meleager, in cutting out some 
vessels in the West Indies, he received a 
musket ball in the shoulder, which was 
not extracted until his return nineteen 
weeks afterwards, in England. 

In 1807 he was Master of the Blanehe 
frigate, when she captured, after a san- 
guinary action, the French frigate la 
Guerriere. The late Sir Thomas Lavie, 
who then commanded the Blanche, was 
much impressed with Mr. Robertson’s 
gallantry on this occasion, and attributed 
to the masterly style in which he ma- 
neeuvred the ship the great slaughter that 
took place in la Guerriere, and the com- 
paratively small loss sustained in the 
Blanche ; so that he shortly recommend- 
ed him for a Lieutenancy; but which 
was refused by the present Lord Grey, 
then First Lord of the Admiralty, on the 
ground that Mr. Robertson’s services were 
too valuable in the post which he held. 

He has left two sons in the naval ser- 
vice, one a Lieutenant, and the other 
eligible for the same rank. 


—@o— 


Ciercy Deceasep. 

At Lympstone, Devonshire, the Rey. 
James Burgmann, B. A. of Trin. coll. 
Oxf. son of Sir George Burgmann. 

At Theobalds, Cheshunt, the Rey. 
John Brasse, D.D. Vicar of Stotfold, 
Beds. He was formerly a Fellow of 
Trinity college, Cambridge, where he 
graduated B.A. 1811, as 6th Wrangler, 
M.A. 1814; and was presented to his 
living by that Society in 1824. He was 
the author of “ Cards of Euelid; con- 
taining the Enunciations and Figures be- 
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longing to the Propositions in the first 
six end eleventh Books of Euclid’s Ele- 
ments,” printed with a view to save tu- 
tors and students the time and trouble of 
constructing the figures in lecture-rooms ; 
and also published in a small volume. 

At Trewylan hall, the Rev. 7. J. Da- 
vies, for thirty years a magistrate for the 
eounty of Montgomery. 

Aged 73, the Rev. John Ellis, Vicar of 
Llanbadrig, Anglesey, Llangandimell, 
and Llankerrigy Druidion, co. Denbigh. 
He was presented to the first by Lord 
Chancellor Eldon in 1813, and collated 
to the last in 1820 by Dr. Luxmoore, 
then Bishop of St. Asaph. 

At Tan’rallt, aged 82, the Rev. Tho- 
mas Ellis, Rector of Lianfachreth, An- 
glesey, and Treasurer of Bangor Cathe- 

ral. He was collated to the rectory in 
1788 by Dr. Warren, then Bishop of 
Bangor, and to the Treasurership in 1805 
by Bishop Cleaver. 

Aged 76, the Rev. John George Gibson, 
Rector of Llanthewy Skirrid, Monmouth- 
shire, and St. David’s, co. Montgomery ; 
and Curate of ngs Hants. He 
was presented to his Welch livings in 
1799 by John Wilmot, esq. 

The Rev. Edward Griffin, M.A. Per- 
petual Curate of St. Peter's, and Rector 
of St. Stephen's, Ipswich. He was of 
Trinity coll. Camb. M. A. 1791, was 
presented to St. Peter’s, Ipswich, in 
1801, and to St. Stephen’s in 1815. 

At Ruthin, aged 69, the Rev. John 
Jones, M.A. Rector of Bottwnog. 

At Ballymacash, co. Antrim, aged 85, 
the Rev. Philip Johnson. 

The Rev. William Lawson, Vicar of 
Kirkby Malzeard and Masham, York- 
shire, and for many years Commissary of 
the Peculiar of Masham. He was for- 
merly Fellow of Trinity college, Cam- 
bridge, where he graduated B.A. 1774, 
as 6th Senior Optime, M.A. 1777, and 
was presented to Kirkby Malzeard, to 
which the town of Masham is a chapelry, 
by that society in 1817. 

The Rev. Zhomas Layton, Vicar of 
Chigwell, and Rector of Theydon Bois, 
Essex. He was of Trin. coll. Camb. 
B.A. 1773, M.A. 1776; and was pre- 
sented to both his churches in 1803; to 
Chigwell by the Prebendary of Pancras 
in the Cathedral of St. Paul’s, and to 
Theydon Bois by R. W. Hall Dare, esq. 

At Climping, Sussex, aged 82, the Rev. 
Thomas Mansergh, Vicar of that parish, 
to which he was presented in 1787 by 
Eton College. 

Aged 69, the Rey. George Okell, M.A. 
Perpetual Curate of Witton, Cheshire, 
to which chapelry he was presented in 
1818 by the late Lord de Tabley. 

The Rev. John Poole, Rector of Cli- 
burn, Westmorland, and Perpetual Cu- 
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rate of Plumpton, near Penrith. He was 
collated to the former in 1802, and to the 
latter in 1803, by Dr. Vernon, then Bp. 
of Carlisle. 

Aged 85, the Rev. J. Reed, Perpetual 
Curate of Rockliffe, near Carlisle, to 
which he was presented by the Dean and 
Chapter of Carlisle in 1780. He and his 
predecessor had held the cure for the ex- 
traordinary period of 112 years. 

Aged 77, the Rev. Thomas Thomas, 
formerly Vicar of Ewias Harold, Here- 
fordshire. 

The Rev. Washbourne Uvedale, Vicar 
of Kirmond, and Perpetual Curate of 
Markby, Lincolnshire. He was of Trin. 
coll. Camb. where he took the degree of 
B.A. in 1800, as 6th Junior Optime; 
was presented to Markby in 1808 by Mr. 
Massingberd, and to Kirmond in 1825 by 
the late Edm. Turnor, esq. 

March 19. The Rev. George Holds- 
worth Lowther Gretton, Vicar of Allens- 
more and Clehonger, Herefordshire. He 
was of Trin. coll. Camb. B.A. 1802, 
M.A. 1805; and was presented to his 
livings in 1822 by the Dean and Chapter 
of Hereford. 

March 19. At Stratton St. Margaret, 
Wilts, aged 51, the Rev. John Salter, 
Rector of that parish, and a Prebendary 
of Salisbury. He was of Exeter coll. 
Oxf. M.A. 1808; was presented to Strat- 
ton in 1808 by Merton coll. Oxon, on 
the nomination of Dr. Fisher, then Bishop 
of Salisbury, and collated to the prebendal 
stall of Winterbourne Earls, by the same 
prelate, in 1814. He was also for many 
years Perpetual Curate at West Teign- 
mouth in Devonshire. 

March 20. The Rev. Charles Halsted, 
of Hood House, near Burnley, Lancash. 

March 22. At Landkey, Devonshire, 
aged 63, the Rev. Nicholas Dyer, Perpe- 
tual Curate of that chapelry, and of Swym- 
bridge. He was presented to the latter 
in 1787 by the Dean of Exeter. 

March 26. At Great Henny, Essex, 
in his 70th year, the Rev. Claude Jami- 
neau Cartier, Rector of that parish, to 
which he was presented in 1810 by N. 
Barnardiston, esq. He was seized with 
apoplexy in the pulpit just after an- 
nouncing the text of his Sunday’s after- 
noon sermon; and died about the same 
hour two days after. 

In the house of Col. Moreton, at Tort- 
worth, Gloucestershire, the Rev. Peter 
Hawker, Rector of Woodchester, and a 
magistrate for that county. He was of 
Pemb. coll. Oxf. M.A. 1797, and was 
presented to Woodchester in 1809 by 
Lord Ducie. 

March 29. At Leire, co. Leic. aged 55, 
the Rev. Joseph Wilton Pawsey, Rector 
of that parish, and of Clowne, co. Derby. 
He was presented to Leire in 1808 by 
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the Countess de Grey, and to Clowne in 
1823 by Lord Chancellor Eldon. 

April 1, At Merstham, Surrey, aged 
72, the Rev. Martin Benson, Rector of 
that parish, Minister of Tunbridge Wells 
chapel, and joint Registrar of the diocese 
of Gloucester. He was of Jesus college, 
Camb. B. A. 1782, as 10th Junior Optime, 
M.A. 1785; and was collated to Merst- 
ham by Archbishop Moore in 1791. He 
published a volume of Sermons, 8vo, 
1794; a Sermon on the duties and obli- 
gations of the Military character, preached 
before the Tunbridge Wells Volunteers, 
Oct. 2, 1803; and a Sermon preached at 
Tunbridge Wells on occasion of the Ju- 
bilee, Oct. 22, 1809. 

—@— 
DEATHS. 
LonDoN AND ITs VICINITY. 


March 29. In Parliament-street, of 
apoplexy, having attended his place a few 
hours before in the House of Commons, 
George Kinloch, esq. of Kinloch, M.P. 
for the new borough of Dundee. This 
gentleman was in 1819 prosecuted by the 
Government for having spoken too freely 
on political subjects, and, having in con- 
sequence fled to France, was proclaimed 
a rebel and an outlaw at the Cross of 
Edinburgh Dec. 24 that year. It was a 
singular coincidence that, on the same 
day of December 1832, he was by the same 
sheriff proclaimed the representative of 
the town of Dundee. 

Aprii7. Aged 24, Jane, wife of Mr. 
Alfred Clint, of Portland-terrace, Re- 
gent’s-park. 

April 10. In Bedford-square, aged 10 
months, Henrietta~-Duke, infant dau. of 
Mr. Justice Patteson. 

April 13, Lieut. Thos. Hislop, Ma- 
dras cav. 

Aprit 15. At Chelsea, Capt. Henry 
Ashe, late of 16th Foot, formerly Adju- 
tant of the Wilts Local Militia. 

In Keppell-st. aged 71, Henry Barnet, 
esq. late of Chippenham. 

April 17 Aged 25, Caroline-How- 
ard, wife of Charles Fitzwilliam White, 
esq. of the House of Commons. 

April 18. In Clifford-st. in his 4th 
year, Henry-Pointer, youngest son of 
William B. Burne, esq. of Shobrooke, 
Devon. 

April 19. Aged 65, John Field, esq. 
veterinary surgeon, 2d Life Guards. 

April 20. In the house in which he 
was born, aged 78, Wm. Payne, esq. of 
Bell-yard, Temple-bar. 

April 21. In a cabriolet, of spasm of 
the heart, aged 33, Marcus Tierney, M.D. 
of Wareldcanen. a native of Scotland. 

In Gloucester-st. Queen-sq. Sophia, 
wife of C. Courtail, esq. 

April 22. At an advanced age, Mrs. 
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Bishop, mother of Mr. H. R. Bishop 
the composer. 

In Upper Baker-st. aged 81, Robert 
Powell, esq. Groom of his Majesty's 
Privy Chamber. He was formerly in 
the Warwi¢k Militia, and retired in 1812 
with the unusual compliment of Captain 
by Brevet, in consideration of his many 
years’ service as Paymaster to the regt. 

In his 70th year, Thomas Neale, esq. 
of Upper Bedford-place. 

Ia Pentonville, aged 67, Johnson the 
informer, who during twenty years prac- 
tice, had derived several thousand pounds 
from his informations and compromises 
with coach proprietors, victuallers, pawn- 
brokers, &e. 

Everilda, wife of the Rev. Robt. Linger 
Burton, M.A. Vicar of Holy Cross, 
Shrewsbury. 

April 23. Aged 64, Capt. John Car- 
ter Barrett, formerly of 98th Reg. 

At Camberwell, aged 72, Wm. Vale, 
esq. formerly of Fleet-street, citizen and 
barber, and for many years Deputy Alder- 
man of the Ward of Farringdon Without. 

April 24. At Nottingham-place, aged 
48, Mrs. Jane Affleck. 

At Wycombe Lodge, Kensington, the 
Right Hon. the Marchioness dowager of 
Lansdowne. She was the widow of Sir 
Duke Giffard, Bart. when married to 
John-Henry second Marquis of Lans- 
downe, May 27, 1805, and was left his 
widow without issue Nov. 15, 1809. 

At Highbury-terr. Thos. Eldrid, esq. 

April 25. t Twickenham, aged 77, 
Anne, widow of John Hickman Barrett, 
esq. and niece to the celebrated John 
Wilkes, esq. 

In New-street, Spring Gardens, aged 
40, the Hon. Anne-Jane, wife of Ed- 
mund Pollexfen Bastard, esq. of Kitley, 
Devon, and sister to Lord Rodney. She 
was the ninth child but only daughter of 
George 2d Lord Rodney, by Anne, 2d 
dau. of Rt.-Hon. Thos. Harley ; and was 
married Jan. 22, 1824. Her body was 
taken to Yealmpton in Devonshire for 
interment. 

In Devonshire-st. Portland-pl. aged 75, 
Charlotte, relict of G. Smith, esq. 

In Portman-st. the Rt-Hon. Anne, 
dowager Lady Sommers. She was a dau. 
of Reginald Pole, esq. by Anne, dau. of 
John Francis Buller, of Morval in Corn- 
wall, esq.; became the second wife of 
Charles first Lord Sommers, May 20, 
1772, and was left his widow Jan. 30, 
1806, having had one dau. now the widow 
of the Rev. Philip Yorke, and two sons. 

April 27. In Fowke’s-buildings, Tow- 
er-street, aged 87, A. Arbuthnott, esq. 

At Webb’s Hotel, Piccadilly, of influ- 
enza, William Palmer, esq. M.D. late of 
Southampton, eldest son of the Rey. Dr. 
Palmer, of Yarcombe. 
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Apri 28. At Doughty-st. aged 75, M. 
Cooke, esq, of Colchester, Essex. 
In Berkeley-sq. aged 77, Wm. Inman, 


esq. 

" il 29. At East Dulwich, aged 73, 
J. dell, esq. of Queenhithe. 

Louisa, dau. of Sir Chas. Des Voeux, 
Bart. 

April 30. At the house of her bro- 
ther-in-law Jonathan Key, esq, (uncle to 
Ald. Sir John Key, Bart.) Hampstead, 
Helen, dau. of the late Lionel Lampet, 
esq. of Bridgnorth. 

Lately. Maria, daughter of George 
Durant, esq. of Tong Castle, Staff. 

At Blackheath, aged 30, Mr. Samuet 
Bentham Cudlip, artist. 

May 1. At Hampstead, Lieut.-Col. 
Redmond Browne, formerly of 5th drag. 
He was appointed Cornet of the 2d regt. 
of horse 1780; Lieut. 1784, Major 5th 
dragoons: 1793, Lieut.-Col. I'796. 

May 3. Caroline-Exam, youngest dau. 
of George Scholey, esq. Alderman of 
London, of Clapham Common and Hut- 
ton Hall, Essex. 

May 4. Aged 37, Eliza, wife of Mr. 
J. Cochran, bookseller, Strand. 

May 6. In Suffolk-st. Major Crich- 
ton, of the 5th Dragoon Guards. 

May 7. Aged 69, Thomas Tebbutt, 
esq. of the Polygon, Somerstown, many 
years the highly respectable Steward of 
the Manor of Hackney. 

At North End, Fulham, aged 68, Ed- 
ward 'Falfourd, esq. 

Aged 76, T. Westby, esq. of Tun. 
bridge-place, Euston-square. 

May 8. At Camberwell-grove, aged 
85, Ann, widow of Robert Curling, esq. 

At Sussex-place, Regent’s-park, in his 
60th year, Robert Ludgate, esq. a magis- 
trate and Deputy-Lieutenant for the co. 
of Buckingham. 

Sarah-Elizabeth, dau. of the Rev. John 
Horton, Curate and Afternoon Lecturer 
of St. George, Southwark. 

In her 80th year, Elizabeth, widow of 
Sir Philip Hales, the fifth and last Ba- 
ronet of Beaksbourne in Kent. She was 
the dau. and heiress of Thomas Smith, 
of Keyworth, Notts. esq. was married in 
1795, and had issue a dau: On the death 
ef Sir Philip the title became extinct. 

May 17-_ In Finsbury-square, in his 
78th year, John Capron, esq. 

Berxs.—pril' 25. Constance-Mar- 
garet, third daughter of the Rev. James 
Hitchins, Vicar of Wargrave. 

April 28. At Winkfield, aged 67, 
Patience, wife of Jeremiah Pilcher, esq. 

CambrivcE.—May 16. At Meldreth, 
aged 51, W. Mortlock, esq. 

CornwaLt.—At Ladock, Mr. John 
Thomas, aged 101 years. He had been 
a soldier, sailor, husbandman, and marine. 
March 27. At Mylor, near Falmouth, 
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aged 38, Capt. Thos. V. W. Weston, 
unattached. 

CuMBERLAND.—May 8 At Stone 
House, aged 77, Mary, widow of Richard: 
Graham, esq. 

Devon.— April 20. At Lympstone, 
aged 66, Amelia, widow of Thomas 
Monteath, esq. of Jamaica. 

April 23. At Lynton Cottage, Wm. 
Ayshford Sandford, esq. of Nynehead 
Court, Somersetshire, and father of Ed- 
ward Ayshford, esq. M.P. for West 
Somerset. 

At Devonport, Sidney Swiney, esq. 
Purser, R.N. (1779). 

Aprit 24, In his 73d-year, John Yarde, 
esq. of Trowbridge House. 

April 24. At Ashwater, aged 63, 
S. Cory, esq. of Holsworthy, M.D. 

April 25. At Devonport, aged 56, 
Robert Rundle, esq. 

Latetiy. Aged 85, Margaret, widow of 
T. B. Darracott, esq. Alderman of Ply- 
mouth, and brother of Lieut. Thomas 
Burdwood, R.N. 

At Haslar hospital, Lieut. Green- 
way, R.N. 

May 7. At Devonport, at the resi- 
dence of his brother-in-law Daniel Lit- 
tle, esq. aged 74, Lieut.-Gen. Watkin 
Tench, late Colonel-Commandant of the 
Plymouth division of Royal Marines, ap- 

ointed Ist Lieut. 1778, Captain 1782; 

Major in the army 1794, Lieut.-Col, in 
1798, Lieut.-Col. in R. Mar. 1804, Colo- 
nel in the army 1808, Colonel-Command- 
ant en second in R. Mar. 1809, Major- 
General 1811, and Lieut.-General 1821. 

May 7. At Exeter, aged 41, William 
Templer, esq. 

Essex.—<4pril 24. At Chigwell, Wil 
liam Dent, esq. 

april 25. At Margaretting, aged 25, 
Sarah, second dau. of the Rey. Willianr 
Jesse. 

May 3. At Little-heath, aged 55, W. 
Jarvis, esq. 

G.LouceEstER.—<4pril 17. At Clifton, 
aged 20, Arthur Surtees, esq. 14th light 
dragoons, son of the Rev. John Surtees, 
esq. Prebendary of Bristol, and Rector 
of Banham, Norfolk. 

April 29. At Cheltenham, Martha, 
wife of Colonel Bromhead, second dau. 
< ; a late Robert Barclay, esq. of Bury 

ill. 

April 21. At Bristol, aged 89, the 
widow of the Rev. Dr. Ford, Vicar of 
Melton Mowbray, Leicestershire, who 
died in 1821 (see his memoir in our vol. 
xcl. i. 565.) 

Hants.— March 15. At Southsea, 
aged 40, Capt. Charles Eyre, unattached, 
late of the Ist Royals. 

March 16. At Fareham, retired Com- 
mander Jacob Silver, R.N. (1829.) 

May. 2. At Portsmouth, aged %6, 
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William John Madden, esq. Capt. Royal 
Marines. He was the eldest son of 
James Madden, esq. of Cole Hill House, 
Fulham, and brother of Major-General 
Sir George A. Madden (of .whom a 
memoir was given in our vol. xcrx. i. 
277.) Capt. M. entered the Marines as 
Second Lieut. 28th March, 1774, was 
promoted to First Lieut. 15th Nov. 
1776, made Captain Lieut. 30th Oct. 
1780, and Captain 18th Nov. 1781. In 
1783 he accepted the Paymastership of 
the Portsmouth Division of Marines, and 
was consequently placed on half-pay, and 
passed over in subsequent promotions. 
This situation he held till 1804. 

May 8. Aged 74, Sarah, wife of the 
above Capt. W. J. Madden. 

Herts.—May 14. At Bushey, aged 
73, Dr. Thomas Monro. 

Kent.—May 20. At Sydenham, Eliz. 
third dau. of the Rev. T. Bowdler, Rec- 
tor of Addington. 

At Chatham, 
48th Reg. 

Mippiesex.—May 11. At Totten- 
ham, aged 80, Nathaniel Stonard, esq. 

May 14. At Tottenham, aged 80, 
E. B. Corney, esq. of Old Broad-street. 

May 22. At Harefield Place, aged 39, 
C. N. Newdegate, esq. 

Norro.k.—4pril 6. At Norwich, 
aged 54, Francis Morse, esq. 

Oxon.— April 14. Aged 66, Anne, 
wife of Thomas Toovey, esq. of Newn- 
ham. 

Sator.—4pril 20. Aged 77, Thomas 
Parsons, esq. of Newport; and May 9, 
Ann, his widow. 

May 8. At Market Drayton, the wife 
of Capt. Wetherell, of the Royal Sussex 
Militia. 

Somerset.—March 5. At Bath, aged 
82, Lieut.-Colonel Jabez Mackenzie, of 
Bengal establishment. 

Lately. At Taunton, aged 71, Captain 
Robert Poole. He crossed the Equator 
to and from the Pacifie Ocean twenty- 
two times; passed Cape Horn seventeen 
times; and sailed once round the globe. 

April 20. At Taunton, aged 49, Eli- 
zabeth- Mary, wife of Capt. T. Emery, of 
Torquay, only dau. of the late Robert 
Belt, esq. of Bossall, Yorkshire. 

April 23. At Leigh House, near 
Chard, aged 67, Hen. Hoste Henley, esq. 

May 5. Aged 16, Mary-Anne Ho- 
ward, only dau. of the Rev. J. H. Mules, 
Vicar of Ilminster. 

May 8. At Bath, in her 75th year, the 
Right Hon. Priseilla Viscountess Lake, 
sister to the late Earl Whitworth, K.B. 
and aunt to Lieut.-Gen. Lord Aylmer, 
K.C.B. She was the eldest dau. of Sir 
Charles Whitworth, Knt. by Miss Shel- 
ley; was married first to Sir Bellingham 
Graham, the 6th Bart. of Norton Con- 
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yers in Yorkshire, and left his widow 
April 13, 1796, with one son, Sir Bel- 
lingham the present Baronet, and three 
daughters. Her Ladyship was married 
secondly, Jan. 1, 1800, to the present 
Vise. Lake, by whom she had no issue. 

SurroLk.— April 22. At Westerfield, 
aged 74, Ann, widow of Samuel Thorn- 
dike, esq. of Ipswich. 

May 11. At Ipswich, in her 32nd year, 
Ann, wife of Andrew Wood Baird, esq. 
M.D. and eldest dau. of the late William 
Ashmore, esq. 

May 15. At Hoxne, Charlotte, dau. 
of Adm. Sir Charles Cunningham. 

Surrey.—Lieut. Robert C. Vickery, 
R.N. of the Semaphore, Barnacle Hill, 
near Godalming. 

May 7%. At Epsom, aged 74, the wife 
of James Bell, esq. and widow of Col. 
Francis De Thiballier, who lost his life 
commanding his regiment in the expedi- 
tion against St. Domingo in 1794, 

Sussex.— Dec. 4. At Hastings, Ma- 
jor Du Cane, h. p. 20th dragoons. 

Jan.27. At Hythe, Lieut. Baldock, 
Adjutant Royal Waggon train. 

April 17. At Hastings, aged 25, Ran- 
dolph Lewis, esq. 5th son of John Wen- 
ham Lewis, esq. of Westerham, Kent. 

Lately. At Brighton, aged 57, the Rt. 
Hon. Andalusia Countess of Carnwath. 
She was a daughter of Lt.-Col. Arthur 
Browne, and was married in 1794 to the 
Earl of Carnwath (who was restored to 
that title in 1826), and had a numerous 
family, of whom four sons and three 
daughters survive. 

At Brighton, Margaret-Mary, eldest 
dau. of W. Lynch, esq. of Great Rus- 
sell-street. 

May 4. At Hastings, John Higgs, 
esq. Sentinten Commoner of Magdalen. 
hall, Oxford, and F.S.A. youngest sur- 
viving son of the late William Simonds 
Higgs, esq. F.S.A. of St. John’s Wood- 
road, Regent’s Park, London. 

May 10. At Hastings, aged 67, Ed- 
ward Milward, esq. 

May 16. At the house of her son, 
Worthing, in her 80th year, Margaretha- 
Magdalene, widow of Henry Pye Rich, 
esq. one of his late Majesty’s Commis- 
sioners under the Sixth Article of the 
Treaty of Peace between Great Britain 
and the United States of America. 

Warwick.—4pril 23, At the house 
of her father the Rev. S. Paris, Coven- 
try, Jane, wife of Arthur Dawson, esq. of 
Patrington. 

April 29. Aged 65, Thomas Purton, 
esq. Surgeon, of Alcester. He was the 
author of ** A Botanical Description of 
British Plants in the Midland Counties, 
particularly near Alcester,” in 2 vols. 8vo, 
reviewed in vol. Lxxxvul. p. 534; andan 
Appendix, also in two vols, 8vo. 
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May 1, In his 62nd year, Robt. Mid- 
dleton Atty, of Ingon Grange, esq. High 
Sheriff of f arwickshire in 1824, a De- 
puty Lieutenant, and for many years an 
upright and active magistrate. 

1LTs.— April 20. At Salisbury, aged 
53, Thomas Jones, of Llay, co. Den- 
bigh, esq. 

April 25. Ann, wife of Wm. Bruor- 
ton, esq. of Salisbury. 

Lately. At Cricklade, aged 65, Han- 
nah, widow of William Buckland, esq. 

May 4. At Malmesbury, aged 82, the 
widow of T. Dewell, M.D. 

May 10. Catharine, ‘widow of Joseph 
Tanner, esq. of Salisbury, solicitor. 

Woncestrer.—/pril 1. Mrs. Brooke, 
of Hagley, relict of R. V. Brooke, esq. 

Yorr.—May 3. At York, aged 82, 
Lieut.-Col. Torre, late of the 2nd West 
York Militia, and Deputy Lieutenant of 
that county. 

May 10. Near Huddersfield, aged 78, 
Esther, widow of S. Walker, esq. of 
Lascelles Hall. 

Wates.—At Aberdare, S. Wales, 
aged 68, the Rev. T. Evans, the first 

elsh Unitarian preacher, and founder of 
most congregations of that sect in South 
Wales. He continued to exercise the 
occupation of flannel weaver until within 
a few weeks of his death. In former 
a he had been in correspondence with 

. Priestley, Dr. Price, Rev. Mr. Lind- 
say, Dr. Jebb, the Duke of Grafton, Dr. 
Franklin, Mr. T. Payne, and other per- 
sons of celebrity. Being tried and con- 
victed for having sung the Marseillois 
Hymn, he was sentenced by Judge Har- 
dinge to two years’ imprisonment in Car- 
marthen jail. He had a numerous family. 

At Gellidywill, Harriette, wife of 
W. O. Brigstocke, esq. of Blaenpont, 
Cardiganshire, third daughter of the late 
Sir William Mansel, Bart. 

In his 63d year, Edward Symmons, 
esq. of Lantwit Major; he kept the 
oldest and best pack of fox hounds in the 
county of Glamorgan. 

April 1. At Broadway, near Mont- 
gomery, Lady Jones, wife of Capt. Sir 
C. T. Jones, R.N. 

ScoTLaAND.—Dec. 21. At Hadding- 
ton, Major-Gen. Sir Robert Scot, K.C.B. 
of the Madras Army. 

Jan. 8. Lt.-General John Mackensie. 
He was appointed Lieut. in 73d foot 
1778, and Captain in an Independent 
company 1782. In 1794 he was promoted 
to a Majority in the 78th foot and he 
served in the campaign of that year in the 
Netherlands. In 1795 he was appointed 
Lt.-Col. of the same regiment, which he 
accompanied to the Cape of Good Hope 
and to India, and returned in 1802. He 
attained the rank of Colonel 1802, Briga- 
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dier-General 1804, Major-General 1809, 
and Lieut.-General 1814; and served 
successively on the staff in Scotland, in 
Malta, and on the eastern coast of Spain. 

Jan. 17. At Edinburgh, Ensign Sil- 
ver, 82d regiment. 

Jan. 29. At Anntield-house, Fifesh.. 
Ensign J. T. T. Mackensie, 46th regt. 

Feb. 1. At Inverary, Lt.-Col. Colin 
Campbell, late of 34th regt. 

Lately. Mrs. Mason, wife of Mr. 
Mason, of the Edinburgh Theatre, and 
sister of the late celebrated Mrs. Siddons. 

At Edinburgh, Mr. James Chambers, 
bookseller, one of the publishers of 
Chambers’s Journal. 

Forbes Hunter Blair, esq. late can- 
didate for the representation of Edin- 
burgh. 

At Daviot House, near Inverness, aged 
77, the Hon. Angus Mackintosh, 25th 
Chief of the Ilk, and 20th Chief and 
Captain of Clan Chattan. He had been 
nearly fifty years a resident in Upper 
Canada, of the Legislative Council of 
which he was a member. 

March 17. At the Heuk, Dumfries- 
shire, Alicia- Anne, youngest child of 
Capt. G. J. Hope Johnstone, R.N. 

March 18. At Edinburgh, aged 21, 
Randall, youngest son of John Swift, esq. 
of Borstall-hall, Kent. 

April 13. At Broughty House, aged 
30, the Hon. Georgina, wife of W. H. 
Dowbiggin, esq. fourth daughter of Lord 
Panmure. She was married Oct. 2, 1824. 

April 29. At Keill-house, Argyle- 
shire, Jane Johnston, wife of Lieut.-Col. 
Fullarton, C.B. 96th Regiment, and 
dau. of Colin M‘Larty, esq. of Keil. 

May 1. W. Patison, sen. esq. mer- 
chant in Edinburgh. 

FrELaNnD.—Jan..23. At Newry, Lt. 
Darke, 4th foot, 

Feb. 2. At Dublin, Major Quin, h. p, 
2lst foot. 

Feb. 25. At Barnacle Lodge, co. 
Kerry, Major W. P. Cotter, late of the 
Sth regt. 

March 5. At Ballincolly, co. Cork, 
Capt. Scott, Barrack-master and Ord- 
nance Store-keeper of that place. 

East Inpies.—July 16. At Jumaul- 
— aged 28, P. Mathews, esq. Deputy 

venue Surveyor of Lower Assam. He 
was fifth son of the Rey. W. Mathews, 
Vicar of Chaddesley Corbett, Wore. 

Aug. 5. Near Malacca, Alex. Be- 
wicke Anderson, esq. of East India civil 
service, of a jungle fever, brought on by 
his exertions as Assistant Resident at 
Nanning. 

Oct. 5. At Calcutta, Chas. Fleming 
Hunter, esq. of the firm of Gilmore and 
Co., 2d son of late Patrick Hunter, esq. 
of Guilford-street. 
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Oct. 9. At Meerat, Bengal, the wife 
of Lieut. R. A. Master, 7th Light Cav. 

At Juanpore, Capt. George Cracklow, 
of the Bengal N. I., leaving a widow and 
two children. 

West Inpies.—Jan 5, In Demerara, 
John Smith Usher, esq. 2d son of the 
late J. Usher, esq. Seend, Wilts. 

In Jamaica, aged 28, Francis, younger 
son of the Rey. G. Meech, of Great 
Toller, Dorsetshire, Lieut. 56th regt. 
His death was caused by a fall from his 
horse. 

Jan.6. In Jamaica, in his 19th year, 
Charles, eldest son of Edward Bayntun, 
esq. of Bromham, Wiltshire. 

Jan. 21. At Demerara, Mary-Louisa, 
wife of Capt. John Smyth, R. Eng. 3d 
dau. of late John Plumptre, esq. of Fred- 
ville, Kent. 


Jan. 31. At her father’s estate, at Pe- 
tersfield, Jamaica, Mary- Henrietta, eldest 
dau. of John Rock Grosett, esq. late of 
Lacock Abbey, Wilts. 

Feb. 23. t Demerara, Charles, se- 
cond son of the late Rev. Wm. Smith 
Knott, Rector of Bawdrip, Somersetsh.} 

Lately. On his passage from Bermuda 
to England, Alexander Carroll Nelson, 
esq. R. Art. son of Gen, Nelson, of De- 
vonport. 

BROAD.—Feb. 28. At Corfu, Ro- 
bert Forrest, esq. 15 years a member of 
the Supreme Council of Justice of the 
Tonian Islands. 

March 20. At Messina, John Lewis 
Caeller, esq. 

May 2. Onthe coast of Africa, Lieut. 
George Buchanan, Commander of his 
Majesty’s steamer Pluto. 








BILL OF MORTALITY, from April 24 to May 21, 1833. 


Christened. 
Males 984 
Females 1032 t 2016 


Buried. 
Males 1706 





Whereof have died stillborn and under 
two years old 


Poertecesseseses Pe eereeseseereees 


Females 1644 }s350 


2 and 5361|50 and 60 325 





AVERAGE PRICE OF CORN, by which the Duty is regulated, May 17. 








§ 5 and 10115] 60 and 70 354 
= J10 and 20 94/70 and 80 251 
3 )20 and 30196] 80 and 90 90 
FQ 7.30 and 40 275| 90 and 100 2 
40 and 50 350 
Rye. | Beans. | Peas. 
a d.j ® dis d. 
31 4]30 5 {31 1 








PRICE OF HOPS, per ewt. May 25, 


Wheat. | Barley. | Oats. 

s. d. a2 @ fe | 

53 6 | 2411 [17 O 

Kent Bags ..........+ Tl. Os. to TW. %s. 
Sussex.........00+0.+-.01. Os. to Ol Os. 


ee Ol. Os. to O21 Os. 
Farnham (fine)........0/. Os. to Ol. Os. 


Farnham(seconds) O2 Os. to Ol. Os. 
Kent Pockets....... 5/. 12s. to 61 6s. 
ROE iiiks sccoscersace 5l. 5s. to 5h 12s- 





pS ee ae OL Os. to OL Os. 


PRICE OF HAY AND STRAW, May 24, 
Smithfield, Hay, 27. 10s. to 37. 15s. — Straw, 1/. 6s. to 1/. 13s. — Clover, 31.0s. to 44.8s. 


SMITHFIELD, May 25. To sink the Offal—per stone of Slbs. 
3s. 


BD cctihis nincncerenstne Od. to 4s. 2d. 
Mutton .. ...c000- voeee38 10d. to 5s. 2d. 
WI Dias chesecccoanss 3s. 6d. to 4s. 10d. 
BR cd lesineiserasenen 5s. Od. to Os. Od. 


Lamb. .......++ e.0.--68, 10d. to 7s. 4d. 
Head of Cattle at Market, May 27: 

Beasts.. ........... 2,146 Calves 128 

Sheep & Lambs 16,000 Pigs 100 


COAL MARKET, May 27, 
Walls Ends, from 15s. 6d. to 16s. Od. per ton. Other sorts from 12s. Od. to 14s. Od. 


TALLOW, per cwt.—Town Tallow, 51s. 6d. Yellow Russia, 47s. Od. 


SOAP. — Yellow, 62s. 


Mottled, 70s. Curd, 72s. 


CANDLES, 8s. per doz. Moulds, 9s. 6d. 





PRICES OF SHARES. 
At the Office of WOLFE, Broruenrs, Stock and Share Brokers, 
23, Change Alley, Cornhill. 
Birmingham Canal, 239.——Ellesmere and Chester, 76.——Grand Junction, 230. 





Kennet and Avon Canal, 273. 

















Leeds and Liverpool, 457.——Regent’s, 


164. Rochdale, 95. London Dock Stock, 57. —— St. Katharine’s, 66. 
West India, 854. Liverpool and Manchester Railway, 188.—— Grand 
Junction Water Works, 59.——West Middlesex, 75. —— Globe Insurance, 145. 





Guardian, 274.—— Hope, 64. 





Chartered Gas Light, 55.——Imperial Gas, 


513._—Pheenix Gas, 47.——lIndependent, 4%.——General ‘United, 43.—— Canada 
Land Company, 48.—— Reversionary Interest, 125. 


For Prices of all other Shares inquire as above. 
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METEOROLOGICAL DIARY, sy W. CARY, Srranp. 
From April 26, to May 25, 1833, both inclusive. 























































































































Fahrenheit’s Therm. Fahrenheit’s There. 
Ga : 44 | * ‘ r ell : 
Sa(82) ¢ Sa] & Saige) g 82) & 
e5\o 6 |e] & »ather. SiS El! So |S] & | Weather. 
Axes %, 34 r| Weather. Axles 7, 24 3 
Apr| ° | ®/ ° Jin. pts. May} ° | °| ° |in. pts. | 
26 | 53 | 62 | 54 |'30, 20 /fair 1l | 56 | 65 | 61 30, 08 cloudy 
27 | 56 | 62 | 53 |30, 00 |cloudy 12 | 71 | 75| 62 || ,08 do. 
28 | 54| 54 | 45 |'29, 60 |fair & wind. || 13 | 67 | 73 | 54 |'30, 00 cloud. & fair 
29 | 52} 56 | 42 ||, 56 |do. &cloud.|| 14 | 61 | 70 61 || » 28 fair 
30 | 51 | 60 | 45 |'30, 13 /do. 15 | 67 | 77 | 68 |29, 91 |do. 
M.1) 53 | 56 | 54 || , 14 |eloudy 16 | 71 | 80 | 64 || , 88 fine 
2/53 | 57 | 58 |'29, 50 |rain 17 | 77 | 80 | 644 , 8& (do. 
3 | 56 | 67| 68 || , 80 [cloud.& fair || 18 | 59 | 69 | 56 ||30, 28 |do. 
4 | 66 | 75 | 62 || 7 90 |fair 19 | 61 | 67 | 56 || , 28 \rain, thund. 
5 | 64| 71 | 54 |/30, 26 |fine 20 | 60 | 68 | 56 || , 29 ‘cloud. &fair 
6 | 62 | 69| 53 || , 42 |do. 21 | 62 | 70 | 59 | , 34 {fair 
7|57| 70| 55 ||, 33 ldo. 22 | 64| 73 | 61 || , 35 ‘fine. 
8 | 54| 65 | 54 |/30, 00 |do. 23 | 67 | 74 | 56 || , 35 do. 
9 | 67 | 72 | 54 |/29, 80 |fair&cloud. || 24 | 68 | 73 | 59) , 26 do. 
10 | 58 | 67| 56 || ; 97 |do. do. 25 | 69 | 80 | 62 |'30, 00 ‘do. & cloud. 
l | 
DAILY PRICE OF STOCKS, 
From April 27, to May 27, 1833, both inclusive. 
. | 
>! g : * ve) = re wn 
Sdidale.le feel Ble | gl | 2 we 
° a oa |& |R5 3 1o o- $ 5 S 
. a\/O8|os Pals "Se Sg rele | & |#-s| Ex. Bills, 
si4| 83/88 ESE 28 SS ees) . fee) £1000 
Els | em | x i 3s ([O< 
< 
win. i? =e | er | 5 
27)194 |86$ 6873 6% 934) 93595 441014) 164/227 |__| 49 50 pm 
29119451864 86g 7j——| 9331944 4/1013| 163|227 | 26 pm. || 49 50 pm 
0|1934}864 i874 4 93j| 934944 5 1013) 16§/22752628pm.|—| 48 49 pm 
2/193 §87§ g—| 93395 43/1013 163/227 [2826 pm.|\—| 47 46 pm 
31193 |864 487g 4] 933] 93g 943 541013) 163/227} | 844] 47 48 pm 
4/194 86 387$ 3] 933] 93¢'954 4/102 | 163/2274| 26 pm. |—| 47 49 pm 
611944863 787§ %/—| 949954 $1023] 163/——|29 27 pm.——| 48 49 pm 
7\195 87 6388 .74| 944] 943.953 3 1024) 16;22842729pm.\——| 49 50 pm 
819551863 787% 4| 944) 949.95§ 4/1024) 17 \—28 30pm.|—|_ 50 pm 
9)1954\86¢ 3/87 4| 944] 944'95g 41024] 1672283130 28 pm.|\—| 49 50 pm 
10}196 |86§ 4/87§ §| 94 | 933954 42/1013] 1632274 30 pm. | 854! 49 50 pm 
11i——/864 4/874 4) 93§| 93§943 5—| 1671228 2927 pm.|—| 49 47 pm 
13/1954|86§ 3874 4| 933| 9395 21013] 165/228 | 30 pm. | 844] 48 50 pm 
141954865 3874 §—| 94 |95 11014] 163/229 |3029 pm. 50 51 pm 
15196 (86g $874 4|—| 944.95§ 4102 | 164|229 (2931 pm.|—| 50 51 pm 
16,1953'86% %87% 4| 933| 944/954 3/1013] 16;/——130 31 pm.|\——| 50 51 pm 
17|1954 863 74/873 8| 944] 94995g $1102 | 17 |2284'31 30pm.|——| 50 52 pm. 
18195487 4188 4| 944/ 944953 4/1024] 17 [2304 50 51 pm 
20,195 87 4/88% 74] 943] 944'954 431102 | 167/230 |30 32pm.|——| 50 51 pm 
21/1943/87  3/87§ 8) 945 94995§ 4/1023) 163/229 |3031 pm. 50 51 pm 
2219541874 gS8t §] 943] 94g'95g 3/1024] 17 |229432 30pm.|——| 50 51 pm 
23197 |874 488§ 3) 95 | 954:95g 64 1024] 17 |230 |3032pm.|— 50 51 pm. 
24/1974|87§ 8$/88% 94) 954] 954964 4 102§| 173/30 31 pm. 50 52 pm. 
25 1964884 4895 4 95396 4 1024 ITg2044 0920 pe. -——| 51 52 pm. 
ire | a —s 
South Sea Stock, May 3, 97§.—New S. S. Annuities, May 3, 86.—9, 85§.—24, 86. 








J.J. ARNULL, Stock Broker, Bank Buildings, Cornhill, 
late Richarpson, Goop.uck, and Co. 





J. B. NICHOLS AND SON, 25, PARLIAMENT-STRERT. 











